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PEEFACE. 



The following Illustrations are argumentative and 
explanatory, rather than ornamental. The earlier 
are taken chiefly from the Egyptian and Assyrian 
sculptures; the later include some coins. A few 
maps and plans are given, but only such as ex- 
plain points in geography that are not shown in 
the more common maps. 

It would have been easy to have added a 
number of landscape views, which most agreeably 
illustrate Scripture history ; but of these only 
two or three are given, of which the features are 
very distinctly pointed to in the Bible narrative. 
The writer has wholly forborne from using the 
more common class of Scripture plates, which are 
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simply ornamental ; as he wished to confine him- 
self to such Illustrations as either distinctly ex- 
plain an obscure passage, or as prove the truth of 
the historian's statement. 

The Texts are quoted in the words of the 
Authorised Version, but in many cases the trans- 
lation has been corrected by the help of the He- 
brew or Greek original ; as the translators of our 
Authorised Version often thought it unnecessary 
to point out peculiarities in manners and customs 
which it is the aim of these pages to explain. 



32, HiGHBUBY Plage, 
Ma/rch Sth, 1869. 



TEXTS FROM THE HOLY BIBLE 

EXPLAINED. 



Genesis, ii. 10. 

*'Aiid a river went out of Eden to water the 
garden ; and from thence it was parted, and became 
into four heads. The name of the first is Pison : 
that is it which compasseth the whole land of 
Havilah [or Arabia]. • . . The name of the 
second river is Gihon : the same is it that com- 
passeth the whole land of Ethiopia. And the name 
of the third river is Hiddekel [or the Tigris] : that 
is it which goeth toward the east of Assyria. And 
the fourth river is Euphrates.'^ 

A MAP of the world, as known to the Israelites before 
the time of Solomon, with Eden at the sources of the Tigris 
and Euphrates. Josephus {Ant. I i 3) considers the 
Gihon as the Nile, and the Pison as the Ganges; and 
Virgil (Oear. iv. 288) makes the Nile rise in India, as if 
it were the same as the Gangea Thus the Ancients 
thougjit that the Gihon flowed round the western half of 
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the world into one branch of the Nile, and the Kaon 
flowed round the eastern half, through the Ganges, into 
the other branch of the Nila It was not before the 






leign of Dariu8 that it was discovered that the Persian 
Gulf waa joined by water to the Ked Sea, or that there 
was any ocean to separate the Ganges from the Nile. 

Havilahis Arabia, and Gush is Ethiopia. In Genesis x. 
we shall see Gush used for the country on both sides of 
the Red Sea. 

The earth was thought by the Jews to be circular, and 
this circle was thought to be bounded by water, on the 
outer edge of which, rested the vault of the Heavens, as 
we learn from Job, xxvi. 10, which in the Hebrew says, — 



"Se fixed an arcli on the face of the waten, 
At the boundary between light and darkness." 

Homer called tiiia water the river Oceanus. See 
Odymy, xl 638. 

See also the Note on Prov. viii. 27. 

Li this map Jerusalem stands in the middle of the cir- 
cular earth, and so the Jews considered it Ezekiel 
(xxxviii 12) describes hia nation as dwelling in the very- 
middle spot of the earth. In the beginning of Solomon's 
reign, the whole of the known world was included within 
our cii^le. drawn at one thousand miles from its centre. 
For the time of the Jewish monarchy's OTorthrow, as we learn 
from Ezekiers geographical chapter xxvii the circle must 
be drawn at fifteen hundred miles from the same centre. 



Genesis, ii. 17. 

" Of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil, 
thou ahalt not eat of it : for in the day that thou 
eateat thereof thou shalt surely die." 




An Egyptian priest and his soul in the form of a bird 
with human head and hands. They are being fed by the 
goddess Keith out of the sacred tree. 



From a funereal tablet in the Britiah Mnseum. 

Thb tree, with the goddess in its branches, is freqnent 
in the Egyptian representations of Paradise. 

In the Life of Apollonius of Tyana we are told, that one 
of the sacreil trees in the Thebaid apoke to him, and told 
him that he was a favourite of Heaven, speakii^ in a 
woman's voice, agreeably with our picture. 

The soul in the form of a bird we shall see agtun in 
Note on Acts, nxm. 8. 



Genesis, m. 4. 

" And the serpent said unto the woman. Ye shall 
not surely die : for God doth know, that in the day 
ye eat thereof, then joxa eyes shall be opened," 




A Greek fable, which seems to have been borrowed 
firom the Book of Genesis, describes the daughters of Hes- 
perus as living in a garden, and guarding the golden 
apples on a tree which grew therein. The serpent 
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assisted ihem, as guardian of the tree. The above draw- 
ing is from a vase in the British Museum. 

The Egyptians also had a fable of the serpent, shown 
on the sarcophagus of King Oimenepthah, where the huge 
monster with his lengthy folds is in a river, with six women 
on each bank* 



Genesis^ ni. 14. 



" Upon thy belly shalt thou go, and dust shalt 
thou eat all the days of thy life." 




Our text points to an earlier time, when the serpent 
was supposed not to creep upon its belly ; and it reminds us 
of the Egyptian Serpent of Gk)odness, which is sometimes 
represented ynth a human head. It stands upon its folds, 
and is thus distinguished from the Serpent of EvU that 
creeps on its belly. It is the Cobra, a snake that has 
the power of raising its ribs and swelling its chest. The 
fold of skin on its head was comps^red to a crown, and 
hence it was called the Urseus, or Basilisk, oi: royal 
serpent 
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The cliief ornament of the Egyptian King was a small 
serpent of this kind made in gold, and tied to his 
forehead by a riband. 

In Note on 1 Tim. vi. 20, we shall see the Serpent 
of Goodness and the Serpent of Evil used by the Gnostics 
to represent the two opposite principles of Good and EviL 

Our drawing is Irom a slab in the British Museum. 



Genesis, hi. 1 5. 



"I will put enmity between thee and^ the 
woman, and between thy seed and her seed ; 
it shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise his 
heeL'' 




The Egyptian goddess Isis standing in a boat, and 
piercing through the head of the Serpent of Wickedness, 
which has been brought to her in chains, after having 
received numerous stabs. 

From an Egyptian sarcophagus now at Paris, and 
published in E^fpt. Iruicript, 2nd Series, pL 16. 

This battle with the Serpent of Wickedness, who is 
always supposed to be conquered, is a never failing subject 
in the Egjrptian religious sculptures. See Notes on Eeve- 
lation vi 2 and xx. 2 for other representations of the 
victotty. 



Genesis, x. 1. 



" These are the" generations of the sons of 
Noah, Shem, Ham, and Japheth." 




The names of the nations descended from 

Shem are written thus — aram 
Ham . CUSH 

Japheth . , . magog. 

lliose which have two origins given to them are 
written in two characters. The map may be usefully 
compared with that drawn to explain Gen. ii 10. 
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The sons of Japheth, verses 2 — 5 • 

Gomer, or the Cimmerians- 
Magog, or the Scythians. 
Madai, or the Medes. 
Javan, or the lonians. 
Tubal, or the TibarenL 
Meshech, or the MoschL 
Tiras, or the Thracians. 
Togarmah, or Armenia* 
Elishah, or Greece. 
Tarshish, or Tarsus. 
Kittim, Chittim, or the Cyprians. 
Dodanim, or the Bhodians. 

The sons of Ham, verses 6—20 • 

Cash, or Ethiopia* 

Mizraim, or Lower Egypt. 

Phut, or North Africa. 

Canaan. 

Seba, or Meroe. 

Havilah, or Arabia. 

Sheba, part of ditto. 

Dedan, part of ditto. 

Nimrod, who dwelt in Babylon; whence Asshnr, 

or the Assyrians, and Nineveh. 
Ludim, or the Egyptian Arabs. 
Lehabim, or the Libyans. 
Pathrosim, or Upper Egypt. 
Philistines, and Caphtofites. 

Here Cush, like the Ethiopia of Homer, Od. I 23, 
includes the people on both sides of the Eed Sea. That 
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many of these names are again met with among the sona. 
of Shem, in the following list, we may explain by con- 
sidering Gen. X., 22 — id. 9^ as an after addition to the 
original narrative. 

The sons of Shem, verses 22 — 31 . 

Elam, or Western Persia. 

Asshnr, or the Assjrrians. 

Arphaxad, Arep-cheshed, or the Chaldees. 

Lud, or the Lydians. 

Aiam. or the Syrians. 

Mash or Mesha, on the Persian Gulf. 

Eber, or the Hebrews. 

Joktan, or Arabia Felix. 

Hazarmaveth, or Hadramout. 

Sheba, in Arabia. 

Ophir, or the Nubian Coast 

Havilah, part of Arabia. 

The sons of Shem, in ^i. 10 — 26, are limited to the 
Hebrew nation and those closely akin to it. 



Genesis, x. 9. 

" He [Nimrod] was a mighty hunter before the 
Lord : wherefore it is said. Even as Nimrod the 
mighty hunter before the Lord.'' 



Aa imagiDBiy portrait of Nimrod, the Assyrian hero, 
hillin g the lion. From the walls of the Palace at KLor- 
sabad, the Eeaen of Gen. x 12 ; in Bonomi'a Nineveh. 




The BcuIptoT has represented him, not as s man who 
would fight with sword or spear, but as a giant, or demi- 
god, who has no need of such weapons. The ancient city 
of Nineveh is now called by its yet more ancient name of 
Kimroud: The hero was probably named after the city. 

Lion-hunting' was one of the favourite amusements of 
^he Assyrian kings. It is represented in a variety of ways 
on the sculptures in the British Museum. On one the 
lion is brought in a cage to the hunting-ground, and the 
door of the cage is opened for him to furnish sport to his 
pursuers, as our own huntamen start a stag out of a cart, 
or a fox out of a bag. 



OENEaid li 

1,3. 11, 12. 

" Out of tHat land went forth Asflhur [or the 
Assyrians], and builded Nineveh, and the city 
Rehoboth, and Calah, and Eesen between Nineveb 
and Calah : the same is a great city." 




Nineveh, from the STLrvey by Felix Jonea, includii^ ■ 

Kinuond, or Nineveh proper, 

Mosul „ Sehoboth, 

Khorsabad „ Calah, and 

Xoiyunjik „ Eesen; 

which four cities ore together often spoken of nndei the 
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one name of Nineveh ; as in the Book of Jonah, where it 
is described as a city of three days' journey. Nimroud was 
probably the oldest city. By its position we see that it is 
the Larissa of Xenophon ; though that name more closely 
resembles Besen. Calah, or Halah, was a hill-fortress. 
Koiyunjik was the residence of the great Bangs of Assyria. 
There was the palace of Sennacherib, and from thence was 
brought the large body of sculptures now in the British 
Museum. Mosul, called Mespila by Xenophon, was an 
open, unfortified town, or suburb. 



Genesis, x. 30. 



" And their dwelling [of the sons of Joktan, the 
Arabs] was from Mesha [on the Persian Gulf], as' 
thou goest unto Sephar, a mount of the east'^ 

VS 

Writing from the rocks in Wady Mbkatteb, the v>}'itten 
vallsf/f a valley at the foot of Mount Serbal ; from whence, 
to the summit, the path of the pilgrims is marked by a 
continual series of inscriptions, which point out Serbal as 
the Holy Mountain, here called Sephar, the Written 
Mountain. See the Note on Num. xxxiii 23. All the 
inscriptions that now remain are probably more modern 
than the Christian Era. The rude characters are, many of 
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them, so far unlike the Hebrew letters that they cannot be 
read, but part of the above may be thus written in Hebrew, 
and translated : — 

memory of ... In memory of 



Farewell . 



Some few of the inscriptions are in Greek, and begin 
with the same thought — ^that they are written "in memory 
of" the person therein named. Whether each was -written 
by the man himself, as a passing pilgrim, or by his com- 
panions on his death, is doubtful 

Our text would be better translated, "as thou goest unto 
Sephar, the mountain which was of old." 



Genesis^ xn. 15. 

" The princes also of Pharaoh saw her [Abraham's 
wife], and commended her before Pharaoh.^ 




The word "Pharaoh,'' the Egyptian for "the King,** 
written in hieroglyphics. The figure of the sky is Pa, 



u 

ike; flielnid, the Towd A or On; flie sun, Ba; maldi^ 
Pa-ouOy Ae king. It was a title ommMm to all* tlie 
aovereigiis of Egypt ; and abo to manT cl the lulen of 
small portknis of the ooantiy, when in the begnming of 
its history the coontiy was divided into several monarchies. 
The name of Poti-pherah, ch. xlL 43, may be translated 
** servant of Pharaoh.'* 

Which of the Pharaohs is here meant is quite unknown. 
The Pharaoh also, who was living in tiie time of Joseph, is 
equally unknown ; and that in the time of Moses, can be 
pointed to in Egyptian history only by conjecture. But 
the Pharaoh who fought against Behoboam, and those 
mentioned in the Prophets, are all kings whose lives are 
well known. Again, the name is doubtful of the last 
Pharaoh mentioned in the Bible, whose daughter was 
married to a son of the high priest Ezra. 



Genesis, xxxhl 19. 

^ And he bought a parcel of a field, where he had 
spread his tent, at the hand of the children of Hamor, 
Shechem's father, for an hundred [Kesitahs or J pieces 
of money.'* 

The old interpreters, says Gesenius, all explain the word 
Kesitah to mean a Lamb. And when we remember that 
the ancient Boman weighty the As, was stamped with a 
bull, and the Assyrian weight the Maneh (See Note on 
Ezekiel, xlv. 12), was in the form of a lion, it seems by no 
nioans improbable that there should also have been a weight 
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in the sliape of a Lamb, and thus bearing the name of a 
Kesitah. 

Our drawing, which is from Wilkinson's Ancient Egyp- 
tians, represents a man in the act of weighing a number of 
rings, or pieces of money, against a weight in the form of a 
lamb. It thus gives great probability to the opinion of the 




above mentioned interpreters. What was the weight of. a 
Kesitah is unknown. The largest Hebrew weight was a 
Kikar, or cirde, translated, a Talent, weighing about one 
hundred-weight (See Note on Ezekiel, xlv. 12). In our 
drawing the Kesitah, or Lamb, weighs three rings, or circles. 
But this will give us no key to its weight, because a Circle 
of gold weighed probably much less than a Circle of silver, 
and that again, less than a Circle of copper, the Circle of 
commerce, which last only, is known to be a hundred- 
weight. 
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Genesis, xli. 2. 

"And, behold, there came up out of the river 
seven well favoured kine and fat-fleshed ; and they 
fed in a meadow/' 




From Wilkinson's Ancient Egyptians. 

The Buffaloes in Egypt during the warm weather live 
very much in the water, as seen in this view, and are 
probably the animals meant by the writer. Their milk and 
flesh are used for food; but they are too restless and 
untameable to be useful in the plough* Thus, in the Book 
of Job (xxxix. 10), the Almighty asks, — 

*' Canst thou bind the Buffalo by his band in the furrow 1 
Or will he harrow the vaUeys after thee )" 

The Buffalo, called in the authorised version the 
Unicorn, is often used in the Bible as a figurative name 
for Egypt ; as in Pa xxii 21, — 

^Thou sayedst me from the mouth of the Lion [or As- 
syria], and didst answer me from the horns of the Buffidoes [or 
Egyptians]." 

Again, in Num. xxiv. 8, — 

*' God brought him forth out of Egypt ; he was to him as 
the strength of the Buffalo." 



Genesis, xu. 5. 

" And he slept and dreamed the second' tiftie ; 
and, behold, seven ears of com came up upon one 
stalk, rank and good." 




The plant dreunt of vaa perhaps the Tritiemit com- 
posiiwm, or compound vheat, the epecies usually grown m 
Egypt at the present day. It beara on a stalk oot several 
ears, hut an ear bianchmg mto several spikes. Grains of 
wheat are often found within the bandages of the mununies. 
It was costomary with tiie I^yptians to place them with 
the dead body of a man, so that when he came to life again 
he might Vve seed wherewith to sow his fields in the next 
world. These grains of mummy wheat, when planted, 
after having been buried for 2,000 years, have been known 
to 'sprout, ani. prove themselves of this species. 
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Genesis, xll 42. 

" And Pharaoh took off his [signet] ring fix)m his 
hand, and put it upon Joseph's hand.'' 





Two Egyptian signet rings in the British Museum. 
On the face of one is engraved the name Menhophra^ the 
first name of King Thothmosis III., who probably lived 
about B.C. 1320, perhaps 100 years after the time of Joseph. 
The comb is Men, the beetle is Ho, and the ball is Ea, or 
with the article Phra, or together Men-ho-phra. The back 
of the other signet is formed like a Scarabaeus, or sacred 
beetle. These engraved signets are also mentioned in 
Exodus, xxviii 11, and xxxix. 6. 

The Pharaoh of our text, like that mentioned in the life 
of Abraham, must be -supposed to have been a king, not 
of all Egypt, but possibly of only a part of Lower Egypt 



Genesis, xu. 42. 

"And [Pharaoh] arrayed him [Joseph] in vestures 
of fin6 linen, and put a gold chain about his neck." 

The Egyptian governor of a conquered province being 
invested with a gold chain, the badge of his office, in the 
presence of King Eameses 11. On the sculpture in the 
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Temple of Beit-e-Wellee in Nubia. From a cast in the 
British Museum. 




The governor holds up his hands in the attitude of 
prayer and praise to the King, before whom he is standing. 
He wears bracelets round his wrists, and sandals, or shoes ; 
the servants are bare-footed. The servants have their 
heads shaven, perhaps because they are of the priestly order. 
We thus see the shape of the skull, which is longer from 
the chin to the back of the head than the European skulL 
Such is the skull of the colossal sphinx near Memphis, and 
such is now the skull of the inhabitants of the banks of the 
Nile. The statues of the Theban kings, have not the same 
shaped skulL Those kings seem to have been foreigners, 
perhaps from Tartary, who at some very early period, made 
themselves masters of Egypt, 



Genesis, xuv. 5.' 

" Is not this it in which my lord drinketh, and 
whereby indeed he diviueth 1" 




An Assyrian cup, copied from an Egyptian divining- 
CQp. It was brought from Nineveh, and is now in the 
British Museum. The engraved ornaments are on the 
inside. The Sphinx, wearing the double crown of Egypt 
(see Note on Exod. xxix. 6), the Beetle, or Scarabseus, with 
a ball between its front 1^, and the Winged Sun (See 
Note on 2 Chron. xxviii. 2), are all i^yptian emblems. 
The Egyptians were bo far the teachets of superstition to 
all their neighbours that the Assyrians copied these em- 
blems on their sacred cupa 



Genesis, xlix. 10. 

" The sceptre shall not depart &om Judah, nor 
9 lawgiver from between his feet, until Shiloh 
come." 

Or, more literally. 

The sceptre shall not depart from Judah, nor 
the staff of power from between his feet, until he 
come to Shibh. 




An Egyptian seated, holding in his right hand his 
sceptre, and in his left his staff of inheritance, the marks of 
his rank as a landowner and as the head of his family. In 
this case the staff does not rest between his feet, but it 
explains the Hebrew figure of SpeecL 

Prom a painting in stucco in the British Museum. 



Genbsis. l. 26. 

" So Joseph died, being an bundled and ten 
years old : and they embaJmed him, and he was 
put in a coffin in Egypt." 




An I^jptiaii mmnmy, with its three cases or coffins 
made of acacia wood, from Lower Egypt, now in Dr. Lee's 
Mnsetun at HartwelL Such may have been Joseph's 
cofBn, except that the Egyptian mtunmy-cafles are usually 
covered with paintings of the gods, and with hierc^ly- 
phical inscriptions to their honour. 

For the !E^yptian process of emhalming, in the case of 
the rich, an opening was made in one side of the atomach, 
through which they removed the softer portions of the 
body which could not be preserved. The whole of the 
brain was al^o removed through the nose, without injuring 
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fhe oater surface of the skull The body waa soaked in 
mineral pitch, a substance called mutn, which fiovs iiom 
the rock in some places on the western shore of the Eed 
Sea, but is more common near the Dead Sea. The body 
waa then wrapped in countless thin linen btmdages, and 
sometimes the whole again soaked in pitch. The pitch was 
boiling hot, as we learn &om the linen and bones being 
charred. The operation occupied seventy days, as men- 
tioned in verse 3. During this time the ornamental stone 
or wooden cases were being completed, which had pro- 
bably been bought ready-miade, even with much of the 
inscription written, but with blanks left to receive the 
name of the deceased. Stone beetles, and other images, 
were often wrapped under the bandages. 

In Upper Egypt the mummy-cases were often of stone; 
but this was less frequently the case in Lower I^ypt 



Exodus, i. 8. 

" Now there arose up a new king over 
which knew not Joseph. 




The hieroglyphical name of King Thothmosis II., 
the first king of Upper Egypt that was also king of Lower 



f^ypt ; hence ve naturally conclode that it was nnd^i his 
rule that the sarvices of Joseph in the Lower Cknmtry were 



The Phenician Shepherds, who bad harassed the 
I^Tptians, had been conquered and driven out by King 
Amosia, and had settled in Canaan, where they are called 
Philistines. Soon after that, we most suppose, Joseph 
and his family settled in the Delta, while the Shepherdi 
were an abomination to the i^yptians i chap. xlvi. 34. 
Tliis king, Thothmosis III., was the fourth successor ot 
Amosis. During i^ese yeara Egypt had been rising 
rapidly in wealth ; and the buildings, obelisks, and statues, 
all covered with inscriptions, prove its high d^ree erf' 
civilisation. 

The king's first name is Menhophra,and he was probably 
the king from whom the Era of Menophra, of B.0. 1322, re- 
ceived its name. The second name is Thothmes-Hob. 



Exodus, ii, 23. 

" And it came to pass in process of time, tiiat 
the king of Egypt died." 




The hieroglyphical name of Kin g Amunothph II., the 
son and successor of Thothmosis III. If we have been 
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right in ' supposing that Thothmosis III. Was the ^king 
spoken of in chap, i., as then ill-tieating the Israelites, if 
follows that it was in the reign of this his son that they 
marched out of Egypt. Joseph, in whose time they settled 
in Egypt^ was the son of Jacob ; Afosea, who led them out, 
was fourth in descent horn Jacob ; hence the Israelites 
had lived there for three, or at most four generations, and 
the events between their coming and their departure may 
all have taken place during 1 20 years — during the reigns 
of fonr or five I^yptian kings : that is, between the time 
of the expulsion of the Phenician Shepherds by Amosis 
and this king, Amunothph II. 



Exodus, ni. 1. 

"Now Moses kept the flock of Jethro his father- 
in-law, the priest of Midian ; and he led the flock 
to the backside of the desert, and came to the moun-* 
tain of God, even to Horeb." 




26 EXODUS. 

A view of the Convent of St. Catherine, which was 
built by the Empeix)! Justinian about A.D. 550. — ^From 
Bartlett's Forty Days iu the Desert, It was from this 
monastery that the Sinaitic Manuscript of the Bible was 
lately obtained. Above it are several peaks in the range 
of Mount Sinai, one of which has been called Horeb, and 
used to be thought the mountain spoken of in our text ; 
till travellers, by examining the district, have shown that 
Mount Serbal was more probably the holy mount See 
Notes on Num. xxxiii 17 and 23. Horeb, indeed, was 
probably the name of the whole district, rather than of one 
mountain peak. The arguments against this being the 
holy mount are, that its neighbourhood is wholly beirren 
and without water; and that Jethro's flocks could have 
found no pasture here ; moreover the stations in which the 
Israelites had previously encamped are now pretty well 
known; and they are at the foot of Mount Serbal, far 
removed from this spot. The arguments, on the other 
hand, in favour of this being the holy mount are the 
tradition in the convent, and the wide plain at its foot, 
which better suits the size of the large army. 



Exodus, v. 7. 

" Ye shall no more give the people straw to make 
brick, as heretofore : let them go and gather straw 
for themselves.'* 

A Brick of unbumt * clay, or rather of Nile mud, 
strengthened with chopped straw, and dried in the sim- 
shine. On it is the name of the Egyptian king Thoth- 
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mosis III., mentioned in the Note on chap. i. 8; and hence 
this brick which is now in the British Museum, was made 
under that king by whom we have, supposed that the ill- 
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treatment of the Israelites was begun. Its size is 16^ 
inches by 7i, and by 6. So free from rain is the climate 
of Egypt, that buildings of these sun-dried bricks, 3000 
years old, are yet standing. One of these is the Arch 
built by this king, and shown in Note on Amos, ix. 6. 



Exodus, vni. 25, 26. 

**And Pharoah called for Moses and for Aaron, 
and said. Go ye, sacrifice to your God in the land. 
And Moses said, It is not meet so to do ; for we 
shall sacrifice the Abomination of the Egyptians to 
the Lord our God/^ 
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A bronze image of the Egyptian Sadred Bull, called 
by Moses the ''Abomination of the EgsTptiiBna." It is 
ornamented with a plate of metal between its horns, and 
an asp attached to it The asp, called the nrseus, baailiBky 
or royal serpent, was only worn by kings and gods. 

One of these bulls was kept in a temple at Mftmphw» 
and called the god Apis ; and a second was kept at Helio* 
polls, near to the residence of the Israelites, and. called 
Amun-ehe, or, as the Greeks wrote it, Mnevis. The death 
of the bull Apis caused a general mourning thronghout 
Lower Egypt; its body was embalmed and buried wi&, 
royal pomp, within a granite sarcophagus, in a tomb cat 
into the hill near Memphis. Thirty tombs of these boUs,- 
who lived one after the other during a period of six him* 
dred years, have lately been discovered, each a chamber 
opening out of a long passage tunnelled into the rock. 
When a new Apis, or a successor, was found with the right 
spots upon it, it was brought into the temple and installed 
with a ceremony equalled only by the coronation of a 
king. 

Though the two bulls, the Apis and the Mnevis, were 
alone kept in temples, the whole race of oxen were held 
sacred : the cows were never killed and eaten. 



Exodus xni. xiv. xv. xvi. xvii., and 
Numbers x. xx, xxxnr. 

A map of the march of the Israelites out of Egypt to 
the banks of the Jordaa The order of the stations at 
which they rested has been taken from Numbers xxxiii., 
because that chapter agrees best with the geography of 
modem travellers. But references to the Book of Exodus 
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and to the earlier part of the Book of Numbers are placed 
against each name in our list ; and as these references do 
not follow in due order they show how far the list of 
stations in Numbers zxxiiL differs fiN>m the narrative of 
the march in the former chapters. 

The situations of the ruins are learned from the sur- 
veys of travellers. The Greek and Boman names of the 
towns are learned chiefly from the Itinerary of Antoninus ; 
and with these many of the Hebrew names can be idem 
tified. 

1. Bamese^s — Heliopolis, BethshemesL Exodus xii 37. 

2. Succoth — Scense. Exodus xii 37. 

3. Etham — ^Thoum, Pithom, Patumos. Exodus xiii 20. 

4. Hiroth — Heroopolis. 

Pi-hahiroth — ^the Bay of HeroopoEs. The upper 
part is now the Bitter Lake. Exodus xiv. 2. 
(See note on Isaiah xi. 15). 

5. Migdol — the Tower of Ajroud. Exodus xiv. 2. 

6. Baal-zephon — Arsinoe. Exodus xiv. 2. 

7. Marah — ^the Bitter Spring. Exodus xv. 23. 

8. Elim— the Palm Trees. Exodus xv. 27. 

9. The Way by the Sea. Here the mountains drive 

the traveller to walk upon the wet sands. 
The Desert of Sin. Exodus xvL 1. 

10. Dophkah — ^the Crushing-place of the Ore. 
AlusL 

Bephidim — a Besting place. Exodus xvii. 1. 
Desert of Sinai Ex. xix. 1. Numbers x. 12. 

11. Kibroth-hattaavah — ^the Burial-place of the "Egypt- 

ian miners at Taavah, where the sculptured 
tombstones may yet be seen. Numbers xL 34 

12. Hazeroth— the Village of Paran, of which the ruins 

yet remain. Numbers xi 35. 
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fiithmah — ^the Broom-bushes. 

Eimmon-parez — ^the Pomegranate Gap. 

libnah — the White Poplars. 

Eissah — the Place of Dew or Mamia. Ex. xvi. 14 

Kehelathah — the Place of Assemblies. Ex. xix. 2. 

13. Shapher, Ex. xix. 2 — called in Genesis x. 30, Sephar, 

or the Written Mount. Serbal, now known by 
the writings upon it ; also called the Mount of 
God. 

Haradah — ^the Place of Tremblings. Ex. xix. 16, 18. 

Makheloth — ^the Place of Assembling. Ex. xxxii. 1. 

14. (Convent of St. Catherine, built by Justinian A.D. 

550). 

15. Ezion-gaber — or Men's , Bones ; a burial-place at 

the east head of the Bed Sea. 
Desert of Zin. Num. xiii 21 ; xx. 1. 

16. Kadesh-bamea, from whence the Spies were sent 

towards Hebron, and where the Israelites turned 

back. Num. xiii. 26 ; xx. 1. 
(Here begin the wanderings of thirty-eight years ; 

Deut. ii 14) 
Mount Hor. Num. xx. 22. 
Zahuonah — ^the Place of Shade. 

17. Punon, or Pinpn. 

18. Oboth — the Eeeds ; in the land of Moab. Numbers 

XXL 10. 

19. lim, or Ije-abarim — the Mounds of the Heberites, 

or Hebrews. Num. xxL 11. , 
Dibon of Gad, near the Jordan. Num. xxi. 80. 
Almon-diblathaim. 
Moimt Nebo. 
Barren plains of Moab. Num. xxii. 1. 

20. Jericho. Num. xxii. 1. 

Hebron, which the Spies reached from Kadesh. 
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Jerusalem, then the eiiy of tiie Jebosites. 

According to Isa. xL 15, the passage of tiie Bed 
Sea took place at a spot now dry — ^between the Sea and 
the Bitter Lake — ^but then covered with wat^, which 
joined the two, when the present lake was called the 
tongue of the Bed Sea. 

lim, or Aim, iJu Mounds, must be placed conjecturally 
abont fifteen miles from the Jordan, and at an equal 
distance from Babbah and Heshbon, and for the following 
reasons. Sennacherib on his march to Jerusalem from 
Damascus^ described in Isaiah x. 28, came to Aiath, and 
thence crossed the Jordan to Migron. Nebuchadnezzar 
came to Jerusalem by the same route, as described in 
Ezekiel xxi 18 — 21 ; and after passing the spot where 
the road turns aside to Babbah, came on to Ai, which 
town he plundered, to the alarm of both Babbah and 
Hesbon, as described in Jeremiah xlix. 3. Now lim, and 
Aiath, are both plural forms of the same word, Ai, a 
mound ; and all three mean the same place. 



Exodus, xiv. 7. 



"And he took six hundred chosen chariots, and 
all the chariots of Egypt, and captains over every 
one of them.'' 

The above word, *'captain," is, in the Hebrew, a "chief 
of three," which was the usual name for a chariot-warrior, 
who fought accompanied by two soldiers of lower rank, 
one to guide the horses, and one to guard him with a 
shield. Here we have an Egyptian war-chariot, copied 
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from the sculptures of the reign of Eameses II. in Thebes. 
It has two horses and carries three men, as described by 
the Hebrew writer. The same sculptures always show 




the king's sons with only one companion in the chariot, 
and the King riding alone, with the reins tied round his 
body, like the Koman chariot-racers; as in Note on 1 
Kings, X. 29. 

The Greek war chariot, as described in Homer, carried 
only two men. 



Exodus, xvu. 1—8. 

^^ And they pitched in Rephidim ; and there 
was no water for the people to drink. . . . Then 
came Amalek, and fought with Israel in Rephidim." 

The armed men commanded by Amalek, against whom 
the Israelites had to fight, would seem to have been Egyp- 
tian workmen and soldiers guarding the mines; not the 
Amalekites, who dwelt in the southern part of Canaan. 
(See Num. xiii. 29.) 
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These six are the best known of tlie king's names 
fotutd in the mines in Qie motrntaios of Sinai The fbl- 
lowing are the probable dates of their reigns : — 

1. Chofoor]Uempliis,tliebailderoftiieolileatp7nunid,BLa 1700 

3. Nef-chofoof Memphis, builder of the largest pynunid „ 1650 

3. Ammunai Thori III., of Thebes „ llTfi 

4. Tliothi&odaIIL,ofallE^t , 1380 

5. Amnnothph IIL „ 12W 

6. RameSM U. „ 1160 




These names teach ns in what reigns the mines of 
Sinai were worked by the I^yptians ; and leave as to 
suppose that duiing some of the intermediate reigns tliat 
district may have been held by the Arab natives of Uie 
peninsula. The mines may have been nnworked at the 
time when Joseph was brought into ^f^ypt, between the 
reigns of Amunmai Thori IIL and Tfaothmosis III ; but in 
the time of Moses they were in the hands of the i^yptians, 
under Thothmosis III. and big successor. 
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Exodus, xvn. 14. 

" And the Lord said unto Moses, Write this for 
a memorial in a book, and rehearse it in the ears of 
Joshua/' 

What form of letters the Israelites used in these very 
early days must be doubtfuL In more modem days two 
kinds of characters were in use. These were the square 
Hebrew letters and the Samaritan letters; specimens of 
both of these are. given in the Note on Matt v. 18. 

The oldest Hebrew writing that can now 
be shown is on the coins of the Maccabee 
princes, made about B.c. 140, and is in the f. 
Samaritan character. One of these coins 
is shown in Note on Exod. xxx. 15. The 
earliest Jewish inscriptions, which are yet 
more modem than these coins, are in a .. 
similar character. The earliest specimens 
of the square Hebrew character which can 
be shown are in the maauscripts of the 
Bible, which are far more modern thaa the 
above-mentioned specimens bt the Sama- 
ritan character. But the two characters 
were certainly both in use at the same P 
time, and much earlier than, the time of the *? 
Maccabees, when the earliest now remaining 
letters were formed; and there are reasons 
which make it probable that the Hebrew 
character was the older of the two, though we 
cannot now show such early cases of its use. 
Of these the chief reasons are. that it is the ^^ 
most pictorial, and was more directly taken 
from the hieroglyphics, as here shown. 



The 'Egyptian. Ark carried in the procession of Ba- 
rneses III., t<^ther with statues of the gods. From the 
Bcolptures of Medinet Abou. penon, pL 134) It was 
of about the same size as the ark in the Jewish tabet- 
nacle. What were the contents of this ark ia unknown. 




The acacia wood of which the Israelites made tiieir 
ark was the common wood of ^ypt, the best that the 
country produced. It is the tree which yields the gum 
arabic of the chemist. The sycamore was uncommon; 
all the elms, oaks, and firs wholly tmkuown ; and the 
palm worthless as timber. The shittim or acacia groves 
of Moab are mentioned in Num. xxv. L In Palestine 
better timber, such as fira of various kinds, might have 
been had. 

The Hebrew name of the ark, Aron, seems closely 
allied to that of the high priest Aaron, whose sons had 
the chaise of it. 
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Exodus, xxvni. 30. 

" And thou shalt put in the breastplate of judg- 
ment the Urim and the Thummim/^ 

An Egyptian breastplate, carved in hard stone, mea- 
suring a few inches each way. The hawk-headed god 
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Horus, with the sun on his head, represents the word 
*ouro,'* the hing; and the goddess with an ostrich 
feather is Thmei, or truth; and hence its name of Urim 
and Thummim, or royalty and truth, Horus holds a 
sceptre, with the head of an animal on the top ; Truth 
holds the character for life. They are seated at the 
entrance of a temple, with an obelisk between them. 
Such breastplates are occasionally found under the ban- 
dages of the mummies. 

When the breastplate of Aaron is described in verse 16 
as "" foursquare, being doubled," we might translate the 
words, " in two halves," like the Egyptian breastplate. 

When we read in Ps. Ixxxvi 15 that God is "plen- 
teous in mercy and truth," and in Ps. Ixxxix. 14, that 
"mercy and truth go before His face," the words seem 
meant as a translation of these words, Urim and Thum- 
mim ; and this breastplate is still more exactly pointed to 
in Prov. iii. 3, — 

"Let not Mercy and Truth forsake thee : 
Bind them about thy neck.'' 



Exodus, xxnii. 33. 

" Anil l)eneath upon the hem of it [Aaron's robe] 
thou flhalt make pomegranates of blue, and of puTple, 
and of scarlet, round about the hem thereof ; and 
bells of gold between them." 



The Egyptian border of lotas flower and fruit, which is 
painted on many of the wooden mummy-cases, represento 
ihf. hem above described. This is also common on the 
Assyrian sculptures, and was afterwards copied in a variety 
of forms on the Greek vases. 

But the border to Aaron's robe was not embroidered 
upon it, but a fringe hanging from it ; and in the BritiBh 
Museum are several of the little golden bells, each aboat 
lialf an inch long, which once onuimented the hem of 
such a garment 

A similar border is described in 1 Kings, vi 18, as carved 
upon the cedar panels in the Temple of Jerusalem ; it was 
of gourds and open flowers alternately. 
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Exodus, xxix. 6. 



"And thou shalt put the mitre upon his 
[Aaron's] head, and put the holy crown upon 
the mitre/' 




No. 1. No. 3. No. 2. 



We have here the three best known of the Egyptian 
crowns. The priests of higher rank wore No. 2 ; those of 
lower rank wore No. 1. That in the middle, No. 3, is 
formed of the other two. No. 1 is that distinctive of Lowei: 
Egypt, which is put over No. 2, that distinctive of Upper 
Egypt ; and together they form the double crown. No. 3^ 
which was usually worn by the king. From these the 
Jewish high priest's head-covering was copied The mitre 
was like No. 2, and the holy crown, like No. 1. The Jews, 
while they were commanded to avoid the Egyptian 
idolatry, were allowed to copy much of the civilisation, and 
evenmany of the religious ornaments, from their neighbours. 

The high cap worn by the Doge of Venice seems copied 
fix)m the crown of Lower Egypt. 

In chap. xxviiL 36, the crown No. 1 is called the plate 
of gold ; but the word translated "plate" is in the Hebrew 
Brightness, or glistering, which seems to have been the 
Egyptian name of this crown. 
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Exodus, xxx. 15. 



*" The rich- shall not give more, and the poor shall 
not give less than half a shekel, when tiiey give 
an offering unto the Lord, to make an atonement for 
your souls." 




A silver shekel, in the cabinet of Dr. Lee at Hartwell, 
weighing 219 grains. On one side is the head of Aaron's 
rod that budded, with the words ** Jerusalem the holy ;" 
and on the other side the pot of manna, with the words 
'* Shekel of Israel, the year 2," — meaning, as is supposed, 
the second year of Simon Maccabaeus, which was RC. 140 
The letters are those called Samaritan. The coin would 
be worth a little more than two shillings of our money. 

No earlier Jewish coins are known than this. The 
shekel of silver in our text means this weight of silver 
in one or more pieces of any shape. But that coined 
money, or at least silver in lumps of the required weight, 
had been in use when our text was written, is evident from 
the distinction made between the holy shekel, or that of 
full weight (verses 13, 24), and the current money of the 
merchant (Gen. xxiii 16), which may have been somewhat 
lessened by wear. Moreover, in 2 Bangs, xxii 9, Shaphaii 
says they have melted the silver to pay the workmen ; the 
meaning of which is lost in the Authorised Version, which 
says that they " gathered the money," 



Leviticub, XIX, 27, 28. 
" Ye shall not round the comers of your heads, 
neither shalt thou mar the comers of thy beard. 
Ye shall not make any cuttings in your flesh for 
the dead, nor print any marks upon you: I am 
the Lord." 




An Arab of Lower Egypt, with his hair cropped, Ms 
vhiskere shaved oS or not grown, and his flesh marked 
with pricks. These Egyptian Arabs of the desert on the 
east of the Nile are, probably, the people called " Lndim " 
in Gen. x, 13. Their superstitions habit of marking the 
body with pricks naturally led to the commfind that the 
Jews should not do the same. And in order to keep 
themselves separate &om these Arab ne^hbours, who bad 
little or no hair upon the cheek, the Jews, who had laige 
■whiskers, were forbidden to shave them off. This is the 
meaning of the words here rendered to " mar the sides of 
Uiy beard." In Jer. ix. 26, xxv. 23, and. xlix. 32, the 
prophet speaks of the inhabitants of the desert, who are 
" shorn on the cheek," as among the enemies of the Jews, 
though the words do not appear in the Authorised Tendon; 



LEvmccs, XXX. 36. 

" A jnst Ephah [or bushel], and a just Hin, shall 
je have : I am the Lord your God, which brou^ 
you out of the land of E^pt" 




An ^yptian alabaster jar in the British Mnseom, 
about ten ioches deep and seven inches in diameter. It 
holds eight imperial pints and a quarter. The hiero- 
glyphics upon it are, " Hin, 8 L, 6 ;" and thus they aeenl 
to say that this hin contains eight logs, together with six 
smaller quantities. The Hebrew Hin has been supposed 
to hold twelve logs, and each log six eggs. This, how- 
ever, cannot be reconciled with our inscription, from ' 
■which we seem to learn, that in E^ypt a hin was about, a 
gallon, and a log was about a pint 



Numbers, til 13. 
" And his offering was one silver chafer, the 
weight thereof was an hundred and thirty shekels, 
one silver bowl of seventy shekels, after the shekel 
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of the Banctuaiy ; both of them were full of fine 
flour mingled with oil for a meat offering." ■ 
With this compare Amos, vi. 6. 
"They that drink wine in bowls, and anoint 
themselves with the chief ointments." 
Also Zech. xiv. 20. 
"And the pots in tlie Lord's house shall be 
like the bowls beforethe altar." 




The Hebrew word here translated " bowls " means 
aprittkling vessds, and may be safely translated " sprink- 
ling bucketa" Our texts show, that though on one 
particular occasion filled with flour, yet they were made 
to hold liquid ; and, as they were kept near the altar, 
we may conjecture that they were hung by the handle 
from the homa, which are described in Ezek. shii 15, 
(See Note.) They may have been used to purify the people 
hf ceremonial sprinkling, as described in Num. viii 7, 
and jcix. 18. 
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We have here a drawing firom an Egyptian sacrificial 
backet made of bronze, now in the British Museum. In 
an Egyptian tablet in the museum at Yoric is the repie- 
sentation of a worshipper with one of these buckets 
hanging on his arm. (See Egyptian Inscriptions, Second 
Series, Plate 57.) We may see an Assyrian sprinkling- 
bucket held in the hand of the god Nisroch on the 
Assyrian sculptures of the British Museum. (See Note on 
2 Kings, xix. 37.) 



Numbers, xvn. 2. 

" Take of every one of them a rod according 
to the house of their fathers.^ 




An Egyptian of the reign of Amunmai Thori 11., who 
lived at least two centuries before the time of Moses. 
He holds in his left hand his long staff of inheritance, — 
the mark of his rank as a landowner and as the head of 
his family. In his right hand he holds the shorter stick, 
or sceptre. These were both used by the Jews, and are 
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repeatedly mentioned in the Bible. The word^ " rod ^ 
in our text means the longer of the two, and would be 
more correctly translated "staflf;" but in Jer. x. 16, and 
li. 19, where Israel is called the " rod ** of the Almighty's 
inheritance, the shorter sceptre is the one spoken of. 
(Prom Egyptian Inscriptions, Plate 19.) 



Numbers, xxi. 9. 

" And Moses made a serpent of brass, and put 
it upon a pole.^' 




An Egyptian standard, having a crowned asp on the 
top. This was the Serpent of Goodness, and was distin- 
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guished from the Serpent of EviL Such standards, with 
a variety of animals and other omamentSy were carried 
by the Egyptians in their sacred procession& 

The serpent made by Moses may have been like this. 
One, under the name of *' Moses* Serpent," was long kept 
in Jerusalem, till King Ilezekiah broke it to pieces; to 
stop the idolatrous burning of incense to it . (2 Kings, 
xviiL 4) 



Numbers, xxiv. 1 7. 

"There shall come a Star out of Jacob, and 
a Sceptre shall rise out of Israel" 




A coin of Alexandra, a Jewish queen, of the family of 
the Maccabees. She reigned B.C. 78-69. On one side 
is an anchor and her name, ** Alexandra the Queen ;" and 
on the other side a star with eight rays. (From Madden's 
Jewish Coinage.) 

Others of this family had the same star on their 
coins, and our text probably points to these deliverers 
of the Jews under this emblem. The star is, in Hebrew, 
'cocab;" in Syriac, "cocaba;" and from this word was 
probably derived the family name of Maccabee. This 
coin has its inscription in Greek letters ; but their letters 
are more commonly Samaritan, and never the Hebrew 
square letters. This agrees with our text, which says 
that the Sceptre is to arise out of Israel, or Samaria, and 
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not oat of Judah ; but the situation of Modin, the native 
seat of the Maccabee family, is unknown. 

The Maccabee princea maintained the independence 
of their country for about ninety years. Under the 
founder of the family the Jews threw o£F the yoke of the 
Greek kings of Syria, in B.C. 143, and they were con- 
qnered by the Eomana in RC. 63 ; who, in B.C. 63, changed 
the form of government into an aristocracy. 

King Herod L afterwards put a star npon his coins ; 
and Simon, a Jew, who rebelled against the Emperor 
Vespasian a century and a half later, and took the name 
of Bar-cochab, or Son of ike Star, may thus have meant 
to style himself a descendant of the Maccabee princes. 



NUMBEBS, XXXIIL 10. 

" And they removed &om Elim, and encamped 
by the Red Sea."* 




Mr. Bartlett's view, looking northwards, of the head- 
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lands whicli come down to the coast, on the east side of 
the Eed Sea, in lat 29'' 12' N., and make it necessary for 
the traveller in this part of his journey to walk upon the 
sands, even below high-water mark. Dr. Lepsius^ also, 
in his travels, mentions this interesting spot in the route 
from Eg}T)t to SinaL (Bartlett's Forty Days in ike Desert, 
p. 39.) 



Numbers xxxin. 12. 

" And they took their journey out of the wil- 
derness of Sin, and encamped in Dophkah.*' 




Dophkah may be translated the " Crushing-place,"— 
perhaps because the copper ore, if the mines are of 
copper, was there broken to pieces to separate it from 
the rock. Above is a sculpture from the mines in Wady 
Magharah, representing the Egyptian King conquering tto 
Arabs of the neighbourhood. His name, which is written 
in the oval above him, is known among the kings of 
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Lower Egjrpt, but is not one to which we can give a date. 
In Kote on Exod. xviL 1, we have given a list of the 
better-known kings in whose reigns these mines were 
worked. Behind the king is written the name of this 
country, which is Ta-land, or hill country^ now called the 
Tih mountains, and by the Hebrew writer called Taavah. 
(See the next note.) The hawk before the king represents 
the word Pharoah. 

These were, probably, the mines with which the writer 
of the Book of Job was familiar, who, in chap, xxviii., de- 
scribes the skill of the miner, but adds, that by digging 
he cannot find wisdom. 



Numbers, xxxin. 16. 

"And they removed from the desert of Sinai, 
and pitched at Kibroth-hattaavah," [or, the Burial- 
"place of TaavaK]. 

One of the tombstones of the Egyptian miners in the 
above-mentioned burial-groimd near Sarbout el Khadem, 
on the road between Mount Serbal and the temple described 
in the Note on Exod. xvii 15. It is from a drawing by 
David Eobeits, RA. At the head is the winged sun, as 
the god covering the vault of heaven. Beneath are two 
men, each worshipping a goddess. They are known to be 
kings by the sacred asp tied to the forehead, but one only 
'wears the Egyptian crown. The other may be his son. 
Towards the bottom of the tablet is the figure of the man 
for whom the tombstone was erected, with a long hierogly- 
phical inscription between the lines in front of him. 

The word Taavah is from the Egyptian word Tau, a hill; 
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and the hills in that district are even now called tiie Tib 




Numbers xxxm. 17. 

" And they departed from Kibroth-hattaavah, mil 
encamped at Hazeroth," [or, (Ae ViUage]. 

A view of Mount Serl)al from the north, looking acn»8 
the fertile oasis of Wady Feiran, with the mina of the vil' 



Iflge of Feiran, or Faran, in the foreground. — From Bartlett's 
Forty Days in ike Sestrt. 




The Tudde desert between I^yp^. Sinai, and Palestine, 
received its general name, the Desert of Paran, from this 
its most important village, though it also had a separate 
name on each side ; as the Desert of Shur or Felusium, of 
Sin, of Sinai, of Zin, of Eeersheba, 

The next four BtationB at which the Israelites encamped 
are all distinguished by names describing the fertility of 
the vaU^, while the fifth tells us that it was the place 
where the Israelites received the law : — 

Terse 18. Bithmah, or tbe Broom Bmhea. 

„ 19. Bimmou-parez, or the Pomegra/nate Gap. 
„ 30. Libnah, or the White fopUtrg. 
„ 31. Risaab, or the Dew, where the Manna fell. 
„ 22. Kehelathah, or the Assemblua. 



Tills valley i» the spot wliere Jetlirci, Moses' father-in- 
law, lived. (Sec Exod. xviii.) 



Numbers, xxxiil 23. 

" Aii<l they went from Kehelathah [or, the Place 
of A&temhlies] and pitched in Mount Shapher." 




Tlie writinga upon the rocks — of which some are 
given in Note on Mount Sephax, in Gen. x. 30 — ma^ 
the traveller's route through Wady Mukatteb, or the 
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WriMm Valley, to the very top of Mount Serbal, and 
point it out as the mountain here mentioned ; at the same 
time they identify it with Mount Sephar, since while the 
name of that mountain means " Written," upon this the 
writings are found. In Exod. xviii, 5, it is called the 
"Mount of God." It is about twenty miles to the north-west 
of that peak, in the i»nge of Sinai, at the foot of which the 
convent of St, Catherine is situated, the peak which used to 
be thoi^ht the holy mountain before our travellers had 
made themselves better acquainted with the several spots, 
The Stations between Hazeroth and this mountain, 
whose names prove their fertility, must have been within 
the bonnds of Wady Feiran. 



Detjtebonomt, VI. 5. 
"Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thine h^rt, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
might" 
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It is of the first importance in the histoiy of the 
world's various religions to remark that no i>agan nation, 
except the Egyptians, taught the duty of loving iheir 
gods. The Greeks and Somans often boasted that the 
gods loved them, but until the spread of Ghristiani^ 
they did not profess to love their gods in retain. The 
Egyptians alone can be classed with the Jews, as recog- 
nising the duty which is so forcibly commanded in our 
text. Eameses II., who reigned about B.C 1200, usually- 
styled himself "Am\m-mai," — beloved by the god Amun; 
but he also sometimes styled himself "Mi-amun," — 
loving the god Amun, In Alexandria, also, we meet 
with the name Phil-anmion, in the third century RC, 
which is simply a translation of Mi-amun. But the 
religious views proved by these names are yet further 
shown in our drawing, where Oimenepthah L, the father 
of Eameses II., is represented as affectionately embracing 
the god Osiris. This is copied firom the sculptures in the 
king's splendid tomb near Thebes, which was discovered by 
Belzoni 

It is probable that this higher view of religion among 
the Egyptians was for the most part limited to Thebes 
and Upper Egypt. In Lower Egypt they seem to have 
worshipped their gods in fear, to appease them, and turn 
away wrath, rather than in love and thankfulness for 
blessings received. 



Dbdtbeonomy, xxti. 14. 
"I have not eaten thereof in my moummg, 
neither have I taken away ought thereof for any un- 
dean use, nor given ought liiereof for the dead." 




Part of an X^yptian fuaereal taMet in the British 
Mnseom, vith & table of food set out before the figure 
of the deceased -woman. The food consists of a crayfish, 
various v^etablea, bread, and the leg of a deer : beneath 
the table are jars, — perhaps of wine and honey. The table 
is spread with leaves, as with a tablecloth, upon which 
the food is laid ; hut the artist, from his want of sldll, has 
made the leaves stand upright. 

The fiends of the deceased met tc^ther to eat this 
sacrifice, or peace-offering; and what was left by the 
mourners was, of course, eaten by the wild animals ; and 
in the hieroglyphical inscriptions the jackal is styled " the 
devourer of what is set out for the dead." The frequency 
of the practice in Egypt led to its being forbidden among 
the Jews ; and in Pa. cvl 28, the writer accuses some of 
hia conntoymen of joining with the Gentiles in eating these 
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sacrifices ; saying, • they joined themselves also unto Baal- 
peor, anil ate the sacrifices set out for the dead." The same 
practice is to this day common in China. 



Deuteronomy, xxxm. 27. 

" The eternal God is thy refuge, and underneath 
are the everlasting arms." 




The Egyptian God Horus, with his outstretched arms, 
representing the vault of heaven. From a papyrus in the 
British Museum. The beetle, or scarabaeus, is the hiero- 
glyphic for his name. 

Some of the early Italian painters, such as Paolo 
Uccello, represented the Almighty at the head of their 
pictures in the same way, with the head downwards. 
Later painters, such as Titian, though they set the head 
upright, continued to show only head and arms. 

Among the Egyptians this is not such an ancient way 
of fonning the vault of heaven as the winged sun, shown 
in Notes on 2 Chron. xxviii 2, and on Num. xxxiii 16. 



Jtjdges, IX. 7. 

"And when they told it to Jotham, he went 
and stood on the top of Mount Gerizim, and lifted 
ixp his voice, and cried, and aaid unto them. 
Hearken unto me, ye men of Shechem." 




A coin of the city of Neapolis, the modem NaUous, 
the Shechem of the Bible, Around is written, in Gteek 
letters, " Of Flavia Neapolis, of Palestine in Syria." In 
the centre is a view of Mount Gerizim, with the city at 
the foot, and the Samaritan temple at the top. They are 
joined by a flight of steps. Juicing from the coin, there 
would seem to he no difficulty in Jotham, when standing 
on the top of the hill, making himself heard by the 
inhabitaute of the city below. 

In Deut. xxvii 4, in our Hebrew Bible, the Israelites 
are commanded to build their altar on Mount Ebal, — not 
on Mount Gerizim, where it did stand, and where we see 
it on the coin ; but in the Samaritan copies of the Pen- 
tateuch the word used is Mount Gerizim. The two 
readings in this verse of Deuteronomy were a cause of 
quarrel between the two nations for centuries. 
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In John iv. 5, the tovn is cslkd SnbMX, a name 
meatung FolxJiood ; which had. probaUy, been given to it 
br the Jews, in reproach for iu inhabitants not worshipping 
at the temple in Jerusalem. 



Judges, xt. 20. 

" And he [Samson] judged Israel in the days of 
the Philistines twenty years." 




Sculptore 



The square tablet contains an inscription by tiie 
I^yptian fcing Barneses II., showing that he had marched 
through this part of Palestine northward, a little before 
the time of Samson. The overthrow of the Philistine 
power by the Egyptians, which is proved by this march, 
may have left that warlike nation much weakened, and 
a less formidable foe to the Jewish hero than they had 
been. This important event is not mentioned in the 
Bible, but ita omiasion is explained by the well-known 
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fact that the IsraeKtes had not yet extended their boun- 
daries so far as the coast of the Mediterranean Sea. 

This ancient Egyptian inscription has within these 
few years been defaced by the general in command of 
the French army in Syria, who has cut his own name 
and that of Napoleon III. across this important historical 
record. 

By the side of the Egyptian sculpture is an Assyrian 
inscription, — ^perhaps of Shalmanezer, who had marched 
along that coast and conquered Sidon, and besieged Tyre 
unsuccessfully. See Menander in Josephus. 



1 Samuel, v. 4. 

" And whpn they arose early on the morrow 
morning, behold, Dagon was fallen upon his face 
to the ground before the ark of the Lord ; and 
the head of Dagon and both the palms of his 
hands were cut off upon the threshold ; only the 
stump of Dagon was left to him." 




The figure of Dagon, the fish-god of the Philistines, 
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who was worshipped more particularly at Azotus. It is 
copied from the Assyrian sculptures. 

Another figure of Dagon is a man, with a cap formed 
like the head of a fish, and with the body and tail of 
the fish hanging down upon his back. At Ascalon was 
worshipped a goddess represented as half woman and 
half fish. 



1 Samuel, vl 6. 



'* Wherefore ye shall make images of your 
cmerods : .... and ye shall give glory unto the 
God of Israel.'' 



f 
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EYXHN 




A Greek votive tablet, with the lower half of a 
woman's face in high relief. She had been afilicted with 
some disease on her nose or mouth, and had placed 
this image of the diseased part in the temple, either as a 
prayer to the god for relief, or in gratitude for a cure. 
The words are, "Tertia to the Most High [offers her] 
prayers." From the British Museum. 
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In the same way the Philistines were ordered by their 
priests to make golden images of their diseased swellings, 
which were to be sent as a tribute to the God of Israel. 



2 Samuel, vi. 5. 

" And David and all the house of Israel played 
before the Lord on all manner of instruments 
made of fir wood, even on haxps, and on psalteries, 
and on timbrels, and on comets, and on cymbals.'' 




The Hebrew word here translated " comet*' is thought 
to mean the Egyptian sistrum, or tinkling-rod. The 
above is copied from one in the British Museum^ When 
held in the hand and shaken, the three wires, which were 
passed through the six holes here shown, would make 
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a slight noise. These instruments are seen in the hands 
of the priestesses in the Roman statues. 



2 Samuel, xxiv. 24, 26. 

"So David bought the threshing-floor [of 
AraunahJ and the oxen for fifty shekels of silver. 
And David built there an altar unto the Lord, and 
offered burnt offerings and peace offerings." 
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The present ground-plan of Mount Moriah, or the 
hill on which the Temple stood, with the foundations of 
the wall which once fortified its top. — ^From Catherwood's 
Survey, in Bartlett*s Walis alxmt Jerusalem. 

V W. The south wall, 940 feet long- 
W.X. „ east „ 1520 
X Y. „ north „ 1020 

Y V. „ west „ 1617 
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b. A plot of ground, or rock terrace, 15 feet high, 
and measuring 550 feet by 450. 
a. A round rock, 5 feet high and 60 feet across, now 
under the dome of the Turkish mosque of Omar. 
d, A garden. 
D. The castle. 

K. Steps cut in the rock, leading to a tunneled passage 
by which the castle is entered. 

The hill once sloped from Y to W ; but the ground at 
K has been cut down, and the ground at W and X built 
up, so as to make the hill-top flat, and to leave the ground 
D, on which the castle stands, high above it. 

z is the place of the ruined bridge which once joined 
the hill-top to Mount Zion, crossing over a dry valley. 

We now recognise, — 

a. The threshingfloor, afterwards the altar of burnt 

offering, which was in front of the House of 
the Lord. » 

b. The great court (1 Kings, vii. 12); called the 

"great terrace," or ** platform,*' in the Hebrew 
(2 Chron. iv. 9). 

K, The steps on which the Apostle Paul stood when 
he was dragged from the Temple proper across 
the Court of the Gentiles into the Castla 
(Acts, xxi.) 

See the plan of the city in Note on Neh. iii., and a 
further identification of the spots in Note on Acts, xxi. 30, 



1 Kings, vii. 23, 25. 

" And he [Solomon] made a molten sea [or water- 
cistern], ten cubits from the one brim to the other. 

It stood upon twelve oxen, three looking 

toward the north, and three looking toward the 
west, and three looking toward the south, and three 
looking toward the east ; and the sea was set 
above upon them, and all their hinder parts were 
inward." 



I(;~v-v — \j—^'jj 




The marble fountain in a court of th« Alhambra. 
It is a basin resting on twelve lions, and would aeem to 
have been copied from Solomon's water-cistern, — From 
Owen Jones's Aikamhra, 



1 Kings, x. 11, 22. 

"And the navy also of Hiram, that brought 
gold from Ophir, brought in from Ophir great 

plenty of almug trees and precious stones 

Once in three years came the navy of Tharshish, 
bringing gold, and silver, ivory, and apes, and 




Tribute-bearera bringing, among other gifts, ivory, 
ebony, apes, ostrich e^, and feathers, from Ethiopia to 
Tbothrooais IIT, being part of a procession sculptured on 
the walls of an underground tomb near Thebes. As 
Ophir, the port to which Solomon traded, was probably 
near to Sonakin, on the west coast of the Red Sea, in 
the neighbourhood of the Nubian gold mines, his ships 
naturally hroi^ht home some of the saoie rarities as 
Thothmosis received from that country. The ahni^ wood 
was, probably, ebony. The Tak — here translated pea- 
cocks — probably meant parrots, which are natives of 
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Ethiopia. It is the root of the Greek word " psittakos" — 
a parrot Peacocks are not found so far to the south, 
and the situation of Ophir must be fixed by the gold- 
mines. That Solomon's ships made this short voyage, 
only once in three years is easUy explained by the trade 
winds, which change every six months, by the slowness of 
the ancient navigation, and by the delay at either end 
The voyage out with a north wind would occupy six 
months, bartering with the natives at Ophir twelve 
months, the voyage home with a south wind six months, 
and the carriage from the coast to Jerusalem and back 
the third twelve-month. The situation of Ophir is fixed 
by the Nubian gold mines which were worked by the 
Egyptians for more than ten centuries. From their word 
Noub, goldy the country received its name, Nubia. 



1 Kings, x. 19. 



" The top of the throne was round behind ; and 
there were stays [or arms] on either side on the 




place of the seat, and two lions stood beside the 
stays." 

The above throne is copied from the wall of an 
underground tomb near Thebes, published in Wilkinson's 
Ancient Egyptians, VoL 11. pL xi. The design of 
Solomon's throne was certainly borrowed from Egypt, 
and this is probably a pretty close representation of it 
Beneath the seat are figures of the Mug's enemies, with 
their arms tied behind and a cord round their necks. 
The Jewish Kite's throne had no such boastful repre- 
sentation of his conquests. 



1 Kings, x, 



" A chariot came up and went out of Egypt 
for six hundred shekels [or three hundred ounces] 
of silver." 
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An Egyptian war-chariot, with two horses. — From 
the sculptures of Barneses II. The king, standing in it^ 
holds his sword and his bow : the reins with which he 
guides the horses are tied to his waist Ilis bow-case 
and his quiver are fastened to the side of the chsjioL 
The horses are in part covered with armour, made of 
linen or leather. I^yptian chariots were valued so much 
more than any othera, that the heat chariots in Jemsalem 
were called Fharaoh-chariots, as appears in the Hebrev 
of Solomon's Song, i 9. See Note on Exod. xiv. 7. 



1 Kings, xiv. 25. 

"And it came to pass in the fifth year of 
King Eehoboam [b.c. 932], that Shishak king of 
Egypt came up against Jerusalem." 



The hieroglyphical name of Amunmai Shishank, king 
of Bubastis in Lower Egypt, and afterwards Mug of all 
Egypt He began to reign in about the middle of Solo- 
mon's reign, and on the decline of the Theban monarchy he 
conquered that city, as his name sculptured on the Theban 
temples amply proves. After his time the so-called The- 
ban kings of the name of Barneses were seldom kings d 
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Egypt ; their sway was limited to their own neighbour- 
hood, and they were usually vassals of Lower Egypt 

The king of Egypt, whose daughter Solomon married, 
was probably this Shishank. The military weapons and 
engineering skill of the Egyptians were superior to that of 
the Israelites; and hence the Egyptian king, to oblige 
Solomon, sent his troops into Canaan, and besieged the 
strong Canaanite city of Grezer, captured the place, and 
destroyed the inhabitants, and gave the ruins to Solomon 
as a dower with the young bride. See 1 Kings, iii. 1, ix. 
16, and Ps. xlv., which was written upon the occasion of 
this marriage. Solomon may have married her in his old age. 

Shishank afterwards quarrelled with Solomon. He had 
formerly received into his house Hadad, the heir to the 
throne of Edom, and given him his sister-in-law to wife ; 
and at length he helped Hadad to raise Edom in rebellion 
against Solomon (1 Kings, xi. 14 — 22). 



1 Kings, xiv. 26. 

" And he [Shishak] took away the treasures of 
the house of the Lord, and the treasures of the 
king's house.'' 

Among a number of figures of captives sculptured by 
Shishank on the walls of the great temple of Kamak in 
Thebes is the following. Every figure has his arms tied 
behind, and is in part covered with a shield, on which is 
written, in hieroglyphics, his name, or rather the name of his 
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country. These figures thus lecoimt the conquests of King 
Shishank over his neighbouring enemies, and on this shield 
is written, ' judah-melek-land/ — or, iht kingdom ofjudah. 




In this way Shishank recorded his conquest of Rehoboam ; 
and this is the earKest I^yptian record that has yet been 
found mentioning any event in Jewish history. Before 
this time Egyptian history and the Bible run parallel; the 
the Egyptian monuments throw much light on the Jewish 
laws and customs ; they help us to understand the Bible 
history ; but they do not before this record any event men- 
tioned in the Bible. After this time the histories of the 
two nations are more closely united. 
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1 Kings, xviii. 42. 



"And Elijah went up to the top of Carmel ; and 
he east himself down upon the earth, and put his 
face between his knees/^ 




The statue of an Egyptian'priest or monk, in the above- 
mentioned attitude of silent meditation. — From the British 
Museum. 

These figures are so common among the Egyptian 
statues that they teach us much of their rehgion. They 
teach us that with them this was not a momentary or occa- 
sional attitude, but that there was in Egypt a class of 
priests who considered patient, inactive waiting, at the foot 
of the statue of a god, as a praiseworthy way of pttssing a 
religious life. As we follow the Egyptian history towards 
modem times, we find in the second century before the 
Christian era full evidence of there being a body of monks 
living in the Egyptian temples under vows of seclusion, 
and maintained at the public expense. 



2 Kings, ix. 30. 

" And when Jeha was come to Jezreel, Jezebel 
heard of it ; and she painted her face [literally her 
eyes], and tired her head, and looked out at a win- 




The Asiatic women never used red or white paint on 
the cheek like the Europeans ; but the custom of paintiDg 
the eyebrows and eyelids with a black dye was common in 
many parts of the East, and ia so still. It is well shown in 
the above head of an Egyptian goddess, which is copied 
from the Sarcophagus of Oimenepthah. The operation had 
to be repeated very often, and was not without some injury 
to the eyes ; as we see in Jeremiah, iv, 30, where we should 
read, " Though thou injurest thine eyes with paint, in vain 
wilt thou make thyself fair." The same style of painting 
is meant by the writer of the Proverbs, vi. 25, who wans 
against the seducing arts of a wanton woman, saying, " Ka- 
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ther let her take thee with her eyelids." 

We learn from the Tynan annala of Menander that 
Queen Jezebel, mentioned in our text, was great-aunt to 
Dido, who fled from TjTe and founded Carthage about 
B.C. 845. 



2 Kings, xvii. 4. 

" And [Shalmaneser] the king of Assyria found 
conspiracy in Hoshea [kmg of Israel] : for he had sent 
messengers to So king of Egypt, and brought no pre- 
sent to the king of Assyria." 



Sa 
B 
K 



The hieroglyphical name of Bokra Sevek, the Seve or 
So above mentioned. 

The civil war between Upper Egypt and Lower Egypt, 
about B.C. 975, overthrew the famUy of Eameses, and made 
Shiahank of Bubastis king of all f^ypt On the death of 
his son Osorkon, Zerah, probably a Rameses, for a short 
time held the chief away; then another king of BubastiH 
succeeded ; then two of Tania ; and lastly, one of Mem- 
phia. By this the country was so far weakened that about 
RC. 737 Sabacothph of Ethiopia, whose capital was at Na- 
pata on the Nile, at the fourth cataract, was able to conquer 
the whole country, being, no doubt, welcomed in Thebes as 
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much less of a foreigner than the kings of Lower Egn*^ 
who had lately governed them. 

About EC. 729 Sevek the successor of Sabacothph came 
to the throne of Ethiopia and all f^ypt, and he endeaTom^ 
ed to draw away the Jewish king from his all^;iance to 
Assyria, and to claim him as a tributary vassal of Egypt 



2 KiNoa, xviu. 13. 

" In the fourteenth year of IfJTig Hezekiali [b-C. 
71 4] did Sennacherib king of Assyria come up agamst 
all lie fenced cities of Judah, and took them." 




The figure of the great Assyrian king, from the waHa 
of the palace in Khorsahad, near Nineveh — See the Map 
at the Note on Gen. x 11. 

Very little is known of Assyrian history beyond what 
the Bible tcUs us ; but the ruins at Khorsabad and Koi- 
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yunjik bear witness to their wealth and power, and to the 
state of civilisation in which they Kved. Sennacherib 
reigned from RO. 720 to about B.a 683, when he was put 
to death by his sons (2 Kings, xix. 37). 



2 Kings, xix. 9. 

" And when he [the Assyrian general] heard say 
of Tirhakah king of Ethiopia, Behold, he is come out 
to fight against thee : he sent messengers again unto 
Hezeldah/' 




T 
H 

R 
K 



The name of Tithrak, or Tirhakah, the third of the 
Ethiopian kings who at this time governed Egypt in suc- 
cession. He built largely at Napata, his own capital, at 
the fourth cataract on the Mle ; and also at Thebes, in Up- 
per Egypt ; and at Tanis in the Delta, His name sculp- 
tured on these buildings proves the great size of his king- 
dom. He began to reign about B.C. 715, and reigned for 
about twenty years. On his death Egypt was again dis- 
turbed by civil wars for about fifty years. 



2 Kings, xix. 37. 

" And it came to pass, as he [Sennacherib] was 
worshipping in the house of Nisroch hie god, that 
Adrammeleeh and Sharezer hia sons smote him with 
the sword : and they escaped into the land of Arme- 
nia. And Esarhaddon his son reigned in his stead." 




The eagle-headed Nisroch, the Assyrian god, sprinkling 
the sacred tree. — On the sculptures from Nimrpud, in 
Bonomi's Hinevek. He holds in his left hand a vessel of 
water, and in bis right hand a fir cone, which he uses as a 
sponge. The Hebrew word Nesher, an eagle, tells us tiiat 
we do right in giving the name of Nisroch to our figure. 

The sprinkling vessels of the Levites are repeatedly 
mentioned in the Bible, but in the Authorised Version 
called basons and bowls. They were made of gold or ail- 
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ver. Ab in Num. vii they are bronglit full of fine flour, 
we may suppose that they were of a form not unlike the 
backet in the hand of Kisioch. 

In the A^yrian statues the muscles are displayed in 
an exaggerated manner, as if the artist wished to boast of 
his knowledge of anatomy. If we compare them with the 
quiet Egyptian statues of Thebes, we should say that the 
Assyrian artist possessed most anatomical science, -but the 
Egyptian most taste and judgment. The Theban statues 
mark a rising state of art, but the Assyrian statues its de- 
cline. This may be seen even in these small drawings if 
we compare this figure with the Egyptian figures in Notes 
on 1 Kings, x. 11 ; 1 Kings, x. 29 ; 2 Chron. xxi, 7. 



2 Kings, xxiii. 29. 

" Id his days Pharaoli-necho king of ^^ypt went 
up against the king of Assyria to the river Euphrates : 
and King Josiah went against him ; and he slew him 
at Megiddo, when he had seen him." 



The hieioglypical name of Pharaoh Necho II. 

About fifty years after the rule of the Ethiopians in 
I^ypt, during which years anarchy probably prevailed, 
Paammetichus, a king of Sais, in the west of the Delta, ob- 
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tained tlie sovereignty of the whole coontiy. He was suc- 
ceeded by Necho II,, B.a 614, the king here spoken ol 

The cities on the west of the Delta were very much 
influenced by Greek settlers on the coast, and under the 
influence of Greek civilisation, as those on the east wwe 
tinder the influence of their Plienician and Jewish neigh- 
bours. Thus E^ypt under the kings of Sais waa a veiy 
different country from Egypt under the Theban monarchs, 
with new aims and a new rel%ion rising into view- Necho 
had a body of Greek mercenaries in his service, who are 
compared by Jeremiah (xlvi 21) to fatted bullocks, who 
run away and will not stand to fight 



2 Kings, xxv. 7. 

" And they slew the sons of Zedekiah before 
his eyes, and put out the eyes of Zedekiah, and 
bound him with fettere of brass, and carried him to 
Babylon." 




KINGS. ^Sl 



/• 



A king of Assyria putting out the eyes of a captive. 
He holds liim by a string which has been passed througli 
his lip. Two others are waiting to suffer the same 
punishment. In this way did the king of Babylon have 
the eyes of Zedekiah put out. — ^Frdm Bonomi's Nineveh. 



A pair of bronze fetters in the British Museum, 
brought from Nineveh, 8 lbs. 11 oz. in weight, and 16i 
inches in length. 

The rings which inclose the ancles are thinner than 
the other part, so that they could be hammered smaller 
after the feet had been passed through them. One of 
these rings has been broken, and when whole, the fettei's 
may have weighed about 9 lbs. 

Such was the unhappy familiarity of the Jews with 
these heavy metal fetters, that at the time of the fall of the 
monarchy, RC. 600, a blacksmith, or man that worked 
with metal at the forge, was called a Jailor, mecming a 
Fetter-man. The word in the Bible is usually translated 
a Smith, as in Jeremiah, xxiv. i. ; and xxix. 2. 



o 



1 CUBONICLES, IV. 18. 

" And these are the sons of Bithiah the daughter 
of Pharaoh, which Mered took," 





PhAnob Amyrtnu. 



These two Egyptians rebelled successfully against 
the Persians, and each ruled as king, of Pharaoh, for a 
few years over hia own half of Egypt, They were then 
conquered and put to death by Artaxerxes LoDgimanusi 
B.C. 454 He, however, made their sons satraps of their 
provinces on the re-eatabliahment of the Persian power in 
Egypt. This was some few years after Ezra had been 
allowed by the Persians to return to Jerusalem as high 
priest, and governor of the province. Hence, while JewB 
and Egyptians were alike allowed by the Persians to live 
under the government of native satrt^s, or viceroys, 
Mered, the son of Ezra, may well be supposed to have 
married a daughter of one of these two Pharaohs, the 
sister of a satrap of part of Egypt 

See the sculpture of Thannyras, the son of the above- 
mentioned Inarus, in Xote on Isaiah lix. i. The sarco- 
phagus of Amyrteeus is in the British Museum. 
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2 Chronicles, xiv. 8. 

^^And Asa had an army of men that bare 

targets and spears, out of Judah and ont 

of Benjamin, that bare shields and drew bows." 




This figure of an Egyptian soldier, bearing a spear 
and target, is from the Description de VEgypte^ iv. 46. 
Such, also, was the shield which was carried before Goliath 
when he fought with the young David (1 Sam. xviL 7). 
We learn from 1 Kings, x. 16, that the target, or large 
shield, weighed five times as much as the smaller shield ; 
but in 2 Chron. ix. 15, it is described as only twice the 
weight. Such, however, was the great weight of this 
piece of armour that it made it suitable for a noble 
warrior, who was himself partially clothed in metal, to 
have a servant called his armour-bearer to accompany 
him, to carry this and perhaps his helmet It is of this 
target that the Psalmist speaks when he says, "With 
favour wilt Thou encompass him as with a shield.'' 
(Ps. v. 12.) 
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2 Chronicles, xiv. 9. 



^* And there came out against them Zeiah the 
Ethiopian with an host of a thousand thousand, 
and three hundred chariots; and came unto 
MareshaL'' 



^ 



Ze-TQ,, Son 0/ the Sun, a title of every Egyptian 
king, — here, perhaps, meaning Barneses VII. of Thebes. 
Though calling him a Cushite, or Ethiopian, the writer 
probably only meant that he was of the Upper Country, 
as distinguished from the kings of Lower Egypt, who had 
latterly held sway over both kingdoms. Ethiopia, as 
distinguished from Upper Egypt, had not yet risen into 
power. 

Shishank of Bubastis and his son Osorchon may have 
governed Egypt for about fifty years ; but on the death of 
Osorchon, Bubastis was no longer strong enough to hold 
itself independent of Thebes. At that time, about the 
year B.c. 925, Zerah the Ethiopian invaded Judea with an 
army of chariots, which could only have been Egyptian; 
and if we count the succession of generations, Barneses VIL 
may have been ruling in Thebes, and he, probably, made 
this vain attempt to rival his great predecessors in making 
himself master not only of Lower Egypt, but of the 
neighbouring Judea. 



2 Chronicles, xxi. 7. 

" Howbeit the Lord would not destroy the 
houae of David, beeauae of the covenant tKat He 
had made with David, and as He [had] promised 
to give a light [or lamp] to him and to his sons 
for ever." 




The fignie of the Egyptian god Tlioth, known by his 
ibis-shaped head. He has a cow's tail tied to his giidle, 
and hanging down behind, which is an ornament worn by 
the Egyptian kings. He is hanging up a lamp upon the 
heavens in honour of the deceased king Oimenepthah I, 
The horizontal bar represents the vault of heaven. In 
this way the Egyptian described the stars as lamps hang- 
ing down &om h^ven. — From the Sarcopht^us of Oime- 
nepthah in Sir John Soane'a Museum. By the Jews, as 
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long aa a m&n and his posterity were piosperons, his lamp 
was said to be shining in heaven. And when a man's 
family was destroyed, his lamp was said to be put oat. 
So in Pror. xiil 9, " The lamp of the wicked shall be pnt 
out ;" and again in Ptot. xx. 20, and xxir. 20. 



2 Cheonicles, xxviu. 2. 

"For he [Ahaz] walked in the ways of the 
kings of Israel, and made also molten images for 
Baalim." 




The Assyrian god Baal, the Sun, in the form of & 
winged man without legs, holding a bow in his left hand, 
placed within a ring. 

The nations around the Israelites worshipped a variety 
of idols under this name, as Baal-ammon, Baal-zephon, 
Baal-^ad, Baal-zebub. 

Baal had also been used as a name for God by the 
northern half of the Israelites, and that without any 
approach to idolatry, though it had been scrupulously 
i-ejected by the southern hall Thus the prophet Hosea 
(chap. ii. 16) describes Grod as saying that He will no 
longet be addressed aa Baal ; and Saul's son, who (1 Chron. 
viii 33) was named Esh-baal, oi man o/ Baal, was by the 
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men of Judah nicknamed " Ish-bosheth," or man of shame, 
(See 2 Sam ii 8.) 

In note on Malachi iv. 2 may be seen the Egyptian 
winged sun, and from a comparison of the two it will be 
seen that the Assyrian figure is probably copied from the 
Egyptian. 



2 Chronicles, xxxil 4. 

"So there was gathered together much people, 
who stopped all the fountains and the brook that 
ran through the midst of the land, saying, Why 
should the kings of Assyria come and find much 
water T 

There have been two aqueducts made at different times 
to bring water to Jerusalem from Solomon's Pools. The 
first was an open paved trench, which skirted the hills 
with a continual fall, except that for a very short distance 
it ran in a tunnel ; and again in a pipe it crossed the 
valley of the Gihon into the city, and then by a second 
pipe the valley of the Tyropseum into the Holy Place or 
Temple-yard. This is the aqueduct which Hezekiah 
broke as mentioned in our text. 

When Hezekiah destroyed this aqueduct, he made a 
new pool within the city, and to this he brought water by 
an imder-ground pipe from the Upper Pool of Gihon. 
(Verse 30). It is probably of this secret supply of water, 
supposed to be safe from . the enemy, that the Psalmist 
exultingly speaks (xlvL 4) ; 
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" There is a river, the streama wheraof shall make glad 
the city of Owl, the holy i>]aco of the tobemaolw of the 
Most High." 

Herod afterwards made a new aqueduct, which Tan 
from Solomou's pools ia a more straight direction, and 




A map of the Aqueduct" wliich brou^t B »upply of water from 
Solomon's Pools into Jeruinlem ; togeliier irith Upper and 
Loirer Fools of the Gihon, and the Pool of SUoam. 



EZUA. 8'J 

not on 8 level. Tbe water passed througli a pipe made 
by a series of hollowed stones which fitted one into 
the other ; and it thus reached Hezekiah'a Pool on the 
west side of the city. 

Such aqueducts gave rise to the simile in Prov. xii. 1, 
which should be translated. 

" The king's heart is a waterpipe in the hand of 
Jehorab ; he tnrneth it whithersoever He will," 



Ezra, u. 69. 



" They gave after their ability unto the treasure 
of the work threescore and otie thoosand drams 
of gold; imd five thonsimd pound of silver, and one 
hundred priests' garments." 




A golden daric, from the Pemberton Collection, — 
probably a double drachma or dram. It weighs about 
129 grains. On one side is the Persian kii^ as an 
archer, and on the other side are the rude marks of the 
hammer, as these very early coins bad no sculptured 
reverse; nor were they made round. This Persian coin 
may have been of tbe age of Darins I, B.C. 500 ; and it 
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has been thought to have received its name of daiic-miua 
from the king's name. But by the Greeks the coin was 
called the "archer," from the figure upon it; and the 
Hebrew word Daric means to aim, or shoot. Hence the 
figure of the archer impressed upon it has a better claim 
than the king to be the origin of its name. 



Ezra, vl 12. 

" T Darius have made a decree ; let it be done 
with speed/' 

■nfi!£n^'TE<?ir<t<K 

DARIUS THE EDTO. 

The above is written in the arrow-headed or wedge- 
shaped letters of Persepolis, and is copied from a small 
cylinder in the British Museum. 

The sculptors of Babylon, and of Nineveh also, though 
writing other languages and using other alphabets than 
the above, yet made every stroke of the same wedgelike 
form ; and to the unlearned the inscriptions of the three 
nations appear all alika 

Among the sculptures from the East are several tri- 
lingual inscriptions, containing decrees made by the 
Persian kings in the above three languages — ^those of 
Persia, of Nineveh, and of Babylon, but all with these 
wedge-shaped strokes. 

These characters were written like the European 
writing, from left to right, and not like the Hebrew, and 
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Arabic, and modem Persian, in the other direction. The 
points of the letters, also, are in the same direction as 
ours, as shown by comparing them with onr C, E, F, I^ 
t^ T, k. The Hebrew letters, which are read in the other 
direction, have their points also facing the other way. In 
the hieroglyphics alone does the reader meet the points 
of the lett^u 



Nehemiah, nr. 
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Verse 

1. A. The Sheep Gate, mistranslated the sheep market 

in John, v. 2. 
3. B. Tlie Fish Gata Here the level ground leay^ the 

City most open to attack ; See Zephan. i 10, 

and Josephus, Wars V., and 2 Kings xiv. 13. 
6. C. The Old Gate ; called Gate of Ephraim in chap. 

viiL 16, and First Gate in Zech. xiv. 10. 

Within this gate was a Broad Place, or market, 

called the Street of the Gate in 2 Chronicles 

xxxii. 6. 
8. D. The Broad WalL 
11. E. Tower of the Furnaces. 

13. F. VaUey Gate. 

g. Perhaps Gate of Benjamin (ZecL xiv. 10). 

14. G. Dung Gate ; perhaps the Pottery Gate which led 

to the valley of Hinnom, (Jerem. xix. 2.) 

15. H. Fountain Gate. 
I. Pool of Siloah, called Pool of Siloam in John, 

ix. 7 ; the King's Pool, (Nehm. ii 14.) 
J. Stairs by the King's Garden. 
K. House of King Solomon (1 Kings viL 1). 

16. L. House of the Mighty, or the warriors ; the Buil- 

ding toward the West (Ezek. xli. 12); the 
House of the Chiefs-of-three, or Chariot-warriors 
(Jerem. xxxviii 14) 
M. House of the Lord (1 Kings vi 1) ; distinguished 
in 2 Chron. xxviiL 24 from the House of God, 
by which the whole enclosure, or holy area, was 
meant. 

19. N. Armoury at the turning of the wall ; the Build- 

ing eastward (Ezek. xli 15) ; the House of 
Asuppim, or the Stores (1 Chron. xxvi 15.) 

20. n. The Turning of the wall 
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Verse 

24 O. The Comer. 

25. P. The Tower which lieth out ; fortified by Antiochus 

Epiphanes (Josephus, Ant. xiL v. 4) ; the Castle 
(Acts, xxi. 37); the Castle of Antonia (Josephus, 
Wars I, iii. 3) ; the Tower of Edar, or the 
DroveSy so named from its being near to the 
Sheepgate (Mic. iv. 8, Gen. xxxv. 21) ; perhaps 
the Millo (2 Sam. v. 9), which was 'built by 
Solomon (1 Kings, ix. 15). 
„ Q. The King's high house ; it was built for Solomon's 
queen (1 Kings, ix. 24). 

26. R Water Gate; Corner Gate (2 Chron. xxv. 23, 

Zech. xiv. 10, Jerem. xxxi. 38). 

S. Street, or Broad Place before the Water Gate 
(Neh. viii. 3) ; Sti-eet of the House (Ezra, x. 9) ; 
Broad Court before the Holy Porch (1 Esdras, 
ix. 41) ; the East Street, or Broad Place 
(2 Chron. xxix. 4). 

T. The Lower Pool, or Old Pool, from which Hezekiali 
turned aside the water into his new pool within 
the walls, in preparation for the siege of the 
city (Isaiah, xxiL 9 ; 2 Chroa xxxiL 30). 
29. U. East Gate. 

W. Parbar, the Suburb (1 Chron. xxvL 18 ; and 2 
Kings, xxiii. 11) ; the Second City of 2 Kings, 
xxil 14, and Neh. xL 9, in the Hebrew ; Acra 
in Josephus. 

X. Shallecheth, the Bridge, from the king's house to 
the Temple (1 Chron. xxvi. 16); Solomon's 
Ascent (1 Kings, x. 5); the Upper Gate 
(2 Chron. xxiii. 20). 

Z. Hezekiah's Pool (2 Kings, xx. 20). 

a. May be the Middle G&te (Jerem. xxxix. 3). 
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ESTHER. 



TT. The High Place of Tophet (Jerem. viL 31). 
G6. A scuU-shaped hill, probably Gk)lgotha, the place 
of the crucifixion CMat xxvii 33.) 



Esther, i. 1. 



" Now it came to pass in the days of Ahasuerus 
(this is Ahasuerus which reigned from India even 
imto Ethiopia, over an hundred and seven and 
twenty provinces).'* 




The king here called. Ahasuerus was, probably, 
Xerxes I., one of the greatest of the Persian kings, though 
that name was also given to several others : as in Ezra, iv. 6, 
it means Cambyses ; and in Ezra, vii 1, Xerxes I. is called 
Artaxerxes. In each case we learn what king is meant, 
not by his name, but by the events spoken of. That 
Xerxes I. was master of Egypt and Ethiopia we know 
from finding his name in hieroglyphics as here given, which 
is copied from the inscriptions sculptured in Egypt to his 
honour. It is spelt K, Sh, I, E, Sh ; and may easily have 
resembled his real Persian name quite as closely as Xerxes, 
which was the Greek way of writing it. He reigned from 
B.C. 485 to 464. 



Ebthee, viil 10. 

" And he wrote in the king Ahasuerus' name, 
and sealed it with the king's ring, and sent letters 
by posts on horseback, and riders on mules, camels, 
and young dromedaries." 




The ruDuers in the service of the King of Assyria, — 
From a sculptured slab in the British Museum. They 
wait by the aide of their horaes, ready to cany his com- 
mands into the provinces, and were as necessary a part of 
his state and d^ity as were hia guards. The horses are 
lightly clothed, not covered with leathern armour, like those 
of the soldiers in the same sculptures, and those of the 
Egyptian war-chariot in Note on 1 Kings, x. 29. 

As the kings of Judah possessed fewer horses, their 
runners probably went on foot. These men are in our 
Authorised Version called the Pelethitea (2 Sam. vih. IS). 
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Job, nL 8. 

" Let them curse it that curse the clay. 
Who are ready to raise up their mourning/' 

Or, as it should be translated, — 

" Who are ready to rouse the crocodile.** 




The Egyptian priests were not content to gain a sway 
over the minds of their countrymen by their superior 
learning, but they practised the pretended arts of fortune- 
telling and using charms ; and to strengthen the belief of 
their followers in their supernatural powers, they added 
thereto the more real tricks of ventriloquism, handling 
serpents, and playing with crocodiles. Such were the men 
spoken of in our text, who undertook to declare a day 
unlucky with their curses ; and to prove their power to do 
so, would show that they could at least play with the 
crocodile without being hurt. The Egyptian crocodile is 
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the leviathan of the Authorised version. Whea the 
Somans conquered I^ypt, and carried away as trophies 
ft nmnher of the statnes and obelisks, they also took 
many of the rare animals to exhibit to the crowds in 
the theatxe ; and with the crocodiles they took some of the 
Egyptians, who could amuse the spectators by their skill in 
playing with them. Our figure is from a Homau statue 
now in the British Museum, representing an Egyptian and 
a crocodile as exhibited in the theatre in £ome. 



Job, xxvl 5. 



" Dead things [or ghosts, or evil spirits] are 
bom beneath t£e waters, and are the inhabitants 
thereot" 




These evil spirits of the water are shown to us among 
the sculptures on the sarcophagus of Oimeuepthah, king of 
Egjrpty now in Sir Juhn Soane's museum. They are of four - 
classes, as here seen. The wavy lines represent the water. 
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They are often mentioned in the KWe, but in the 
Authorised Version are called "the dead." Thus we shoald 
read, Prov. ii 18, "For her house indineth unto death, 
and her paths unto the evil spirits :" Prox. ix. 18, " But he 
knoweth not that evil spirits are ther^ and that her guests 
are in the depths of helL" 



Job, xxxvin. 17. 

"Have the gates of death been opened unto 
thee 1 or haat thou seen the doors of the shadow 
of death V 

Or more correctly, 
" Haat thou seen the dooi-keepeis of the shadow of 
death." 
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On the sarcophagus of Oimenepthah, mentioned in the 
former Note, we see the several scenes or events which, 
according to the Egyptian mythology, were supposed to 
take place in the regions of the dead, or in the vaUey of 
the shadow of death. Each of these scenes is divided 
fix)m the next by a tall door, turning upon pivots instead 
of hinges, and guarded by a sei'pent, as here represented. 
There we see the Egyptian opinion of the trial of the dead, \ 
the employment of the good, the punishment of the wicked, :) 
the warfare against the serpent of evil and its overthrow, 
with a variety of superstitions very foreign from the Jews ; 
but yet some such opinion about the unknown world 
beyond the grave may have been in the mind of the 
Hebrew writer. 

The formidable nature of the serpent that was supposed 
to be the keeper of these doors, well justifies us in correct- 
ing the translation, by the help of the Septuagint, and 
making Jehovah ask " Hast thou seen them ?" 

In the British Museum is a stone door brought from 
Syria, which turns upon pivots like this door; and the 
large doors for th6^ gates or entrance^^ of the courts of 
Solomon's Temple probably turned Upon iron nails or 
pivots of this form (1 Chron. xxii. 3), while the small 
doors of the house turned upon hinges of gold (1 Kings, 
vii. 50). 
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Psalm, xxin. 4. 

"Yea, though I walk through the valley of the 
shadow of death I will fear no evil : for thou art 
with me." 




■ Ad. Egyptian overcoming some of the dangers which he 
meets with in passing tbrougli the Valley of the Shadow of 
Death. — Copied from the Turin Papyrus, called the " Book 
of the Dead," chap, xxxii. xxxiii. 

Other dangers that the Egyptian was supposed to meet 
with in this valley were from the Gabeiri gods — the gods 
of punishment — who attack him with swords. 



Psalm, xlviii. 7. 

"Thou breakest the ships of Tarahish with an 
east wind." 

We read in Isaiah x. 24, that Sennacherib's invasion of 
Judea was only part of a greater and more distant object, 
the couquest of I^ypt : '■ He will smite thee [Judah] with 
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a rod, and will lift up his stafif against thee, on the way to 
Egypt." And we learn from Herodotus that the miraculous 
destruction of his army, RC. 714, which is described in 2 
Kings xix. 35, took place at the siege of Pelusium, the 




frontier town of Egypt, on the side towards Palestine. 
For this siege, supplies by sea would be wanted, which* 
would be brought in Phenician ships, furnished by the 
city of Tyre, which had resisted the arms of Shalmanezer, 
but was now at peace with Sennacherib. The sculpture 
above, published in Botta*s Nineveh, from the walls of 
the Assyrian palace, seems to represent the transport of 
these supplies. That the ships are Phenician — called 
ships of Tarshish — appears from the horse's head on the 
prow. That they are in the service of Assyria is shown 
by the Assyrian god, the winged bull, which accompanies 
thenL Dagon, the god of Azotus, half man and half fish, 
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tells \is that they are passing l^y the coast of the FhiHs- 
tines. The island city, from which they are biinging the 
timlwr, may be Tyre ; and the hill behind, trom which the 
timber is cut, may be Lebanon, which there reaches the 
coast. The wreck of these vessels, as described in our text, 
would deprive the Assyrian army of the necessary supplies 
for the siege, and hasten their retreat. This seems to be 
spoken of not only in our text, but in Isaiah x. 26, where 
we should read, " His rod shall be upon the sea, and he 
will lift it up on the way to Egypt" Our sculpture, and 
the information of Herodotus, closely connect this psalm 
with the destruction of Sennacherib's anny. Moreover, 
Sennacherib twice passed by Jerusalem without venturing 
upon a siege of the city, as mentioned in verse 4. 



P8ALM, ex. 1. 

" The Lord said unto my Lord, Sit thou at my 
right hand, until I make thine enemies thy footstooL" 
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In this picture the Egyptian artist makes use of the 
same thought as the Psalmist ; the %uie of speech is re- 
presented to the eye. The !^yptian king Eamesea II. is 
here standing upon his enemies. It is taken from the 
sculpture in the temple of Beit-el-Wellee, in Nubia, of 
vhich a cast i» in the British Museum. The king holds 
a bow and a battle-axe. His short clothing reaches only 
to his knees. Behind him hangs a cow's tail, one of the 
usual badges of royalty, which is also worn by a god in p. 
85. He has sandals on his feet, but no helmet. 

This Psalm is believed to have been written on the oc- 
casion of David's advisers calling upon him to leave off 
risking his life in battle ; as mentioned in 2 Samuel xxi. 17. 



Psalm, cxliv. 12. 

"That our daughters may be as comer atones 
[or, more literally as columns], polished after the 
similitude of a palace." 
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The writer may, perhaps, have seen or heard of the 
Greek columns in the form of vometi, called Caiyatides. 
The above is ttom one now in the British Museum. It is 
one of six of the figures which once supported the portico 
of a small temple in Athens, called the Temple of Fandro- 
sos, built about B.c. 500. 



Proverbs, viir. 27. 

" When He prepared the heavens, I [Wisdom] 
was there : when He set a compass [or drew the 
circle, or fixed a vaulted arch] upon the face of the 
deep." 




The Egyptian figure of the earth, a round plain, float- 
ing on the surface of the water; and surrounded by the 
body of the god Osiris. The earth itself was supposed to 
be the goddess Isis ; and upon the head of Osiris stands 
Keith, the goddess of the heavens, or sky, holding up the 
sun. — From the sarcophc^us in Sir John Soaile's museum. 
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This opinion of the earth being a round plain was com- 
mon to all the nations of antiquity ; and it was only cor- 
rected when Eratosthenes, the Alexandrian astronomer, 
showed, from the sun at the same moment throwing 
shadows of different lengths at towns differing in latitude, 
that it was a balL This was in the second century B.c. 
But even then the new opinion was by no means generally 
received, and was firmly rejected by the theologians. (See 
Note on Gen. ii. 10.) 



Proverbs, xvil 19. 
** He that exalteth his gate seeketh destruction." 
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We have no ancient Jewish buildings remaining, but 
we may reasonably suppose that they were, in part, built 
upon the Egyptian plan. This elevation of the temple of 
Kalabshe, in Nubia, shows us the low, covered rooms, with 
a portico rather higher than the main building. The build- 
ing is enclosed within a wall, which adds a court-yard in 
front of the portico; and at the entrance of this court-yard 
is a gateway, which is again more lofty than the portico to 
which it leads. From our text we learn that private 
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houses were sometimes so bmlt ostentatiously, with a lofty 
gateway, which would naturally breed jealousy in tiie 
neighbours, and invite the visits of the tax-gatherer ; and, 
in a time when law was weak and property very unsafe, 
might easily lead to the ruin of its owner. Against such 
boastful architecture, in any private house, our text wisely 
warns the reader. 



Isaiah, xl 15, 16. 

" And the Lord shall utterly destroy the tongue 
of the Egyptian sea ; and with His mighty wind 
shall He shake His hand over the river, and shall 
smite it in the seven streams, and make men go over 
dryshod. And there shall be an highway for the 
remnant of His people, which shall be left from 
Assyria ; like as it was to Israel in the day that he 
came up out of the land of Egypt'' 

A Map of part of Lower Egypt, with the towns 
mentioned by the prophet, showing the tongue of the Eed 
Sea as now cut off by the sands, and called the Bitter 
Lake, and showing the spot where the Israelites under 
Moses crossed the sea, now a dry passage between the two 
waters. 

1. Migdol, or Magdolon. 

2. Tahpenes, or Daphnie. 

3. On, Onion, or Vicus Judeorum. 

4 Eameses, Bethshemish, or Heliopolis. 



5. Pibesetb, or Bnbastis. 

6. Noph, or Memphis, 

7. Zoan, or Tanis. 

8. Hahiroth, or Heroopolia. 




Map cf purt of I^wer Egypt, 4o. 



Of these the first three, together irith Shur and 
Hahiroth, were probably the five in which the language of 
Canaan was spoken (chap. vjy . 18). On, or Onion, called 
Aven, or vanity, in Ezek. xxx. 17, by the addition of a 
letter, seems to have been that called by Isaiah the City 
of Destruction. By these reproachful names the two 
prophets meant, perhaps, to blame the altar which was 
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erected to Jehovah, in rivalry to that in Jerusalem, and in 
opposition to the command in the Mosaic law that in 
Jerusalem alone should there be an altar. 

When the writers of the Septuagint — ^the Alexandrian 
translation of the Bible — say that On meant Heliopolis, 
and change the words of Isa. xix. 18, from the City of 
Destruction into the City of Bighteousness, we are in- 
clined to distrust their truthfulness, and to think they 
wished to screen their city Onion and their altar from the 
reproach of the prophets. 



Isaiah, xvin. 1, 

« Woe to the land shadowing with wings, which 
is beyond the rivers of Ethiopia. ' 

More correctly translated ; 

Woe to the land of the winged Tsaltsal, [or 
spear fly], which is beyond the rivers of Ethiopia. 





Tsaltsal may be translated a Spear ; and the word is so 
used in Job xli. 7. Hence this fly, the scourge of Abys- 
sinia, probably received its name from the three spears 
with which its mouth is armed, two on the upper jaw, and 
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one on the lower. In order to distinguish the insect from 
the metal spear, it is here called the winged Tsaltsal. 

Bruce in his travels describes it as so formidable to 
camels^ horses, mules, and even elephants, that beasts of 
burden cannot live in the fertile parts of Abyssinia, and 
fly to the desert to avoid it. One of the curses threatened 
upon Judea, in Deut. xxviiL 42, is that the Tsaltsal-fly 
shall take possession of the trees and fruit ; and hence 
it would seem that the writer was not well acquainted 
with the insect, as it does not live upon vegetables. It 
is also the Fly spoken of in Isaiah, viL 18 ; though it 
is not there called by its name. The prophet says, " In 
that day Jehovah shall whistle for the fly that is in the 
uttermost parts of the rivers of Egypt, and for the Bee that 
is in the land in the land of Assyria," meaning for the 
Egyptian and Assyrian armies. 

We are indebted to Mr. Margoliouth for this correction 
and explanation of a passage in Isaiah, that had hitherto 
baffled the critics. 

Dr. Livingstone brought home the same fly from South 
Africa^ imder the name of Tsetse ; and it is from his book 
that our drawing is copied. By the side of the Fly is an 
enlarged drawing of its head and mouth. 



IsAiAtf, xm. 21. 

" But wild beastB of the desert shall lie there : 
and their houses shall be full of doleful creatures ; 
and owls shall dwell there, and satyrs shall dance 
there." 




The figure of an imagiuaiy l>eiiig called a Satyr, half 
man and half goat — From a statue in £ome. 

The ancients, at one time, probably believed that there 
really were such beings ; but the representations of them 
vary. Sometimes they are men, with little more of the 
goat than a tail They were supposed to be peculiarly 
endowed with senaual propensities, and to accompany the 
god Bacchus in his drunken processions. This satyr 
carries a basket of grapes on his head, to show bis 
love of wine. 



Isaiah, xix. 3. 

•' And the spirit of Egypt shall fail in the 
midst thereof ; and I wm destroy the counsel 
thereof : and they shall seek to the idols, and to 
the charmers, and to them that have femiliar spirits, 
and to the wizards." 




Egyptian prieste and priestesses. — From a Boman bas- 
lelief in Bartoli's Admiranda. 

The first is the serpent-charmer, called in the Hebrew 
a "whisperer," from their custom of speaking to the 
Berpent in an under tone. She carries the serpent coiled 
lOUBd her left arm. 

The second, the scribe, who carries a hook-roll, from 
which he is reading aloud. He has feathers in his cap, 
from which he is also named a Pteiophorus. 
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The third is the prophet, or fortune-teller. He carries 
a large jar, or speaking bottle. He is a ventriloquist, and 
he pretends that the bottle, which is supposed to contain 
a familiar spirit, answers the questions of those that 
consult it as to the future, while in reality he speaks 
without moving his lips. 

The fourth is the singer, or, musician. She carries 
the systrum, or tinkling rod, mentioned in Note on 
2 Sam. vi. 5. 

Of these priests the serpent-charmer and the owner 
of the familiar spirit are mentioned in our text, and 
called in the Hebrew the " whisperer/' and the " speaking 
bottle." These speaking bottles are more particularly men- 
tioned in 1 Sam. xxviii, when Saul very properly wishes 
to drive their owners out of the land as impostors, but 
afterwards goes to Endor to consult one himselfc 



Isaiah, xix. 1 5. 

"Neither shall there be any work for Egypt, 
which the head or tail, branch [more literally, 
palm-branch] or rush may do." 

Tlie prophet contrasts the lofty palm-tree with the 
humble rush in the ditches. They are two of the' im- 
portant productions of Egypt^ the iBrst for its beauty, 
the second for its usefulness. The palm-tree of Lower 
Egypt is the Phosnix dactylifera of the botanists, and is 
the same as the palm of Palestine. It has an unbranching 
citem, and is thus distinguished from the Doum palm 



of Vppec Egypt, of which the stem is forked again and 




Palm-tMB uf Lower Kgypt 



i^ain into two hrancheB. Its wood is of very little use 
for timhei. 



laiiAH, XXIX. 3. 

" And I will camp gainst thee round about, and 
will lay siege against thee with a mount, and I will 
raise forts against thee." 
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The si^ of a city, by means of an earth-moond.— 
From the aculptuies broi^t from Kimiood, in Bonomi's 
Nineveh. 

The heai^;iiig army are shown to be ABsyrians by the 
pointedcapwornbyoneof the soldiers. They have cat down 
a date-bearing palm, which the Jews were forbidden to do in 
an enemy's country by the Mosaic law of Deut xx, 19. 
Of the three rangee of walls by which the city is guarded 
the lowest is higher than a small palra-tieo, and to 
attack these a mound of earth has been heaped np. Up 
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liis is rolled a castle on wheels, by means of which the 
esi^ers are put more on a level with the defenders. This 
ras the practice of a besieging army as early as the time 
f David (see 2 Sam. xx. 15). 

Jn the infancy of the engineering art, mounds of earth 
rere used much more than they are now. They were used 
y builders where we should use scaifolding of wood ; and 
1 particular the buildings of Egypt, where wood was 
carce, were raised by such means. A stone was thus 
ailed on rollers up an inclined plane into its place on the 
:)p of a temple, when we should raise it by cords, pulleys, 
nd beams of wood. 



Isaiah, xxx. 6, 

" Into the land of trouble and anguish, from 
whence come the young and the old lion, the viper 
nd fiery flying serpent, they will carry their richesf 
pon the shoulders of young asses, and their treasures 
pon the bunches of camels, to a people that shall 
ot profit them." 




"1 
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The fabulous winged serpent of the Egyptians, called a 
seraph in the Hebrew. — ^From the sarcophagus of Oimen- 
epthah. 

The Egyptian sculptors, with their remarkable fertility 
of invention, represented these seraphs among the other 
grotesque beings with which they peopled the unseen world; 
and travellers, when they had seen so many wonders in that 
wonderful country, and were told of others, were naturally 
puzzled, and in doubt as to which were real and which 
were imaginary. Herodotus made inquiry after these 
winged serpents, but was not able to see them. He was 
there in the autumn and winter, and was told that they flew 
over from Arabia in the spring, and were then killed by 
the ibis (lib. ii. 75). 



.j^i^ 



Isaiah, xxxv. 7. 

" In the habitation of dragons, where each lay, 
shall be grass with reeds and rushes f 

Or more correctly translated : — 

" In the habitation where the jackals lay, shall be 
a place for the sweet cane and the paper-reed^ 



The valuable papyrus or paper-reed is a native of the 
upper valley of the Nile, above the Ethiopia of the ancients ; 




PapTTUB or paper-reed. 

but it naed to ba largely cultivated in Egypt, and it fur- 
nished the writing paper of the world, except in the few 
cases where the more expensive leather or parchment was 
employed. For thia purpose its stalk was split into thin 
alices, two courses of which were laid crosswise, and ^ued 
together by the natural juice of the plaut Cordage was 
also made of the papyrus, as were wicker boats, which, as we 
leam from Isa, xviii 2, would seem to have been used even 
on the Eed Sea, and certainly on the river NUe. The 
papyrus is further mentioned in Exodua Jl, 3, as the reed 
of which Vas made the ark for the child Moses ; and in Job 
vifi. 11, where one of his friends asks, " Can the paper-rush 
grow up without mire ?' Its Hebrew name seems derived 
bom Chemi, the Egyptians' name for their own country. 
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Isaiah, xuii. 3. 

'' For I am the Lord thy God, the Holy One of 
Israel, thy Saviour : I gave Egypt for thy ransom 
Ethiopia and Seba for thee/' 



coo. 




The head of Cyrus, king of Persia. — From a sculpture 
in Persepolis. He wears the head-dress of an Egyptian 
god, or king. The ram's horns are those of the god 
Kneph ; and above them are two asps, or sacred serpents, 
each with a sun on its head ; and between these are three 
other ornaments, not strictly Egyptian. 

The prophet tells us that God promised to give E^ypt^ 
Ethiopia, and Seba or Meroe, to Cyrus, as a ransom, for 
his allowing the Jews to return home from their captivity 
in Babylon. This return took place under Prince Zerub- 
babel, b.c. 538. (See Ezra, i) This sculpture, in agreement 
with the words of the prophet, shows Cyrus as already 
styling himself master of Egypt, and explains that hi 
invasion of Asia Minor was only preparatory to the more 
distant warfare. Death, however, stopped these intentions ; 
hut the prophecy may be said to have been fulfilled in the 
the person of his son Cambysea. 
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Seba, the country here mentioned with Egypt and 
Ethiopia, has been thought to be Meroe ; at any rate, it was 
a country beyond Etliiopia. But as the Hebrew name 
of ilgypt usually meant Lower Egypt, and Upper Egypt 
was often called Ethiopia, Seba may mean Nubia, where the 
town of Seboua was a place of considerable importance. 




This is the hieroglyphical name of Cambyses, king of 
Persia, copied from the Egyptian monuments sculptured in 
his honour after he had made himself master of that country, 
towards which, as we have seen, his father Cyrus had been 
marching. It is spelt ** Kanbosh." 

Cambyses began his mad and violent reign b.c. 529. 
One of his first acts was to forbid the rebuilding of 
Jerusalem, which his father Cyrus had allowed. (See 
Ezra, iv., where he is called Ahasuerus by the Hebrew 
writer, and in the same chapter Artaxerxes by the Chaldee 
writer.) He conquered Egypt in the year B.C. 523, and 
thus received part of the reward which Isaiah had promised 
to Gyms. In the next reign — ^that of Darius — Ethiopia 
was, in name at least, added to the Persian monarchy. 



Isaiah, ux. 1. 

" Behold, the Lord's hand Ib not shortened, that 
it cannot save ; neither hia ear heavy, that it 
cannot hear." 




The Egyptian sculptor, aa sbown in our woodcut, makes 
use of the same bold figure as the Hebrew poet He gives 
to his god, the sun, a hand at the end of every ray of lights 
and thua tells us that his power is felt wherever his light 
shines. The same figure was also made use of by the 
Persians, in their flattery of their kings ; and one of them. 
Artaxerxes, the son of Xerxes I., was styled Long-aimed, or 
Longimaniis, because his sway reached over so much of Asia 
and Africa. This sculpture was probably made in his leign- 
It represents Thannyras, the son of Inarus, whom Artax«ixes 
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had made satrap of %ypt, worshipping the sun as his god, 
ill disregacd of the religion of his nation, but in obedience 
to the wishes of the P^reiana, who had broken the statues 
of the Egyptian gods, and who wished to force their religion 
upon the Egyptians. 



Jebemiah, U. 37. 



''Yea, thou slialt go forth from him with thy 
hands upon thy head ; for Jehovah hath rejected 
them in whom thou trusted, and t^ou ahalt not 
prosper in them," 




Two groups of I^ypfcian mourners at a funeral, from a 
aculptuied slab in the British Museum. The three men 
probably beloi^. to the family of the deceased ; they put 
their hands upon their heads in token of grief Perhaps 
they are throwing dust upon their heads. The four 
women may be hired mourners. One stoops to the ground 
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JEREMIAH. 



to pick up dust to throw upon her head. One with 
her hands held forward, may be singing a lamentation, 
as the Jewish women are described as doing, in 2 ChroUi 
xxxY. 25. One is beating her cheeks; and she thus 
explains to us how in Hebrew and in Greek one word 
means both to smite, and to Toov/m. 



Jeremiah, xun. 13. 

"He fNebuchadnezzar] shall break aJso the 
Images of Beth-shemesh, that is in the land of 

Egypt" 




Beth-shemesh, (he city oj the sun, is better known by 
its Greek name Heliopolis, of the same meaning. ltd 
Egyptian name, Rameses, also carries the name of tii^ 
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sun. The word "images'* may be better translated 
"pillars," and may, perhap, meL obelisks, of which one 
very remarkable one is still standing to mark the site of 
the once celebrated city. 

The obelisks of Egypt are aU of a single stone. They 
are of granite, quarried from the neighbourhood of Syene, 
at the first cataract That now standing at HeliopoUs is 
fifty-eight feet high, and is carved on each of its four faces 
with a single line of hieroglyphics in honour of Osirtesen 
I., a king who reigned in Thebes about B.C. 1600 ; but it 
was probably made by one of the later kings, after the 
whole country was brought under one sceptre. The 
obelisk at Alexandria called Cleopatra's nee<Ue and its 
companion which is lying on the ground, both made by 
Thothomosis III., are also believed to have once stood in 
Heliopolis, and may, equally with that now standing there, 
claim to be among the Pillars spoken of by Jeremiah. 



j£R£MIAH, XUII. 13. 

^ And the houses of the gods of the Egyptians 
shall he bum with fire/' 

That the massive stone temples of Egypt were some- 
times destroyed by fire, and that this was one of the 
means by which a conqueror, when opposed to the 
religion, did attempt to destroy them, is shown in this 
view of the temple at Kalabshe, in Nubia. The architrave, 
which rests upon the columns, has been cracked, and 
in part crumbled to dust, by fires, which must have been 
lighted on each of the dwarf walls below. 
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The village of Kalabslie — the Talmis of the anciente 
— is thirty-four miles to the South of Syen& Its large 
temple was built under the Eoman Emperor Augustus 
aud his successors, on the plan of the ancient temples of 




Egypt, though with lessened elegance and good taste. 
Its portico, here represented, stood within a spacious 
court-yard. The capitals of the columns are clusters of 
lotus flowers. The dwarf walls between the columns, 
though part of the original design, are built like an after 
addition. They mark a very early change in the Egyptian 
religious worship, made about b.c. 1200, when the priests 
thonght proper to shut in the ceremonies more closely 
from the gaze of the laity in the court-yard. Behind the 
portico were the sacred rooms, now in ruins. The de- 
struction was, probably, caused by the barbarians in the 
fifth century after Christ 
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Jeremiah, xuv. 17. 



**But we will certainly do whatsoever thing 
goeth forth out of our own mouth, to bum incense 
unto the queen of heaven, and to pour out drink- 
offerings unto her." 




The worship of the goddess Isis, the queen of heaven, 
and of her infant son Horus, was very popular in Lower 
Egypt, where the religion was not quite the same as in 
Upper Egypt. In both countries they thought that they 
were beloved by the gods; but in the Upper Country 
they professed to love their gods in return, which was 
a feeling not shown in the Lower Country. In Lower 
Egypt their gods were objects of fear, such as the pigmy 
Pthah, an ugly dwarf Hercules; and the Cabeiri, the 
punishing gods: and there Typhon, the accusing Satan, 
was sometimes placed in the judgment-seat of Osiris to 
judge the dead. As these opinions grew, the human 
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mind, with a natural reaction, looked elsewhere to find 
an object of love ; and for titia purpose they brought 
forward the goddess lais ind the ohiM Horns. The 
worship of Isis maintained its popularity till the fall of 
the pagui religion. It was eagerly adopted by the Komans 
when they conquered !%ypt Such was the demand for 
pictures of her in Eome that, according to Juvenal, the 
Boman painters lived upon the goddess. Pictures of Isis 
and Horns were as common in Some under the emperors, 
as those of the Madonna and child have since been tinder 
the popes. 

Our figure is from a small porceltdn image, made to 
be hung round the neck with a thread, which was passed 
through the hole near the head of the goddess. 



Jerimiah, xliv. 30. 

" Thua saith the Lord ; Behold, I will give 
Phajaoh-hophra king of Egypt into the hand of 
his enemiea, and into the ha^d of them that sedi 
his life." 




The hieroglyphical name of Hophra Psammetic, tiie 
Pharaoh-hophra of the Bible, or Paammetichus III. He 
came to the throne about B.C. 690. His capital city was 
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SaiSyin the western side of the Delta, called lA Ezek. xxx. 15, 
" Sin, the strength of Egypt" Like his predecessors of 
the same city, he very much cultivated Greek arts and 
civilisation. He had a body of Greek mercenaries in his 
army, who, in Jer. xlvi 21, are compared to fatted bul- 
locks. Whether the Babylonians, imder Nebuchadnezzar, 
had already engaged the service of the Greeks in their 
armies is doubtful; but very possibly the words "the 
oppressing sword" of chap. xlvi. 16, and L 16, might be 
translated " the sword of the lonians." If that is their 
meaning, it would show that in the wars between Hophra 
and Nebuchadnezzar, Greeks were employed on both sides. 



Jeeemiah, u. 31, 32. 

"One post shall run to meet another, and one' 
messenger to meet another, to shew the king of 
Babylon, that his city is taken at one end, and that 
the passages are stopt, and the reeds they have 
burned with fire.'' 

Our drawing is from a slab in the British Museum, 
which was brought from Koiyunjik, part of the ancient 
Nineveh. It represents a defeat of the Babylonians by 
the Assyrians, about one hundred years before the time of 
Jeremiah's writing; and it well explains our text. The 
Babylonians had made use of their marshes as a defence, 
and after the defeat are hiding themselves in the reed-beds 
which abound in the flooded country on the banks of the 



Euphrates as it approacbea its junction vith the Tigris. 
The palm-tree in a neighbouring part of the Bculpture, tells 
us that our view is in a land far to the sonth of Nineveh. 




These Eeeds are also mentioned in Psalm Ixviii. as the 
chief peculiarity of the neighbourhood of Babylon. Vetse 
30 should be translated, " Bebuke the wild beasts of the 
reeds," meaning the Babylonians, "and the assembly of 
bulls with the calves of the peoples," meaning the 
Syrians. In Psalnj xxii 21, the Assyrians are figura- 
tively called Lions and the I^yptiana Buffaloes. 

In Isaiah xv, 7, Babylon is spoken of as in the Valley 
of Willows, which in the same way points to the marshes 
in its neighbourhood. The willows of Babylon are also 
mentioned in Psalm cxxxvii They are supposed to have 
been the Salix Babylonica, the Weeping WiUow. 



EzEKIEI^ XL. 16. 
" And upon each post were p. 




The above palm-leaf capital is from an Tlgyptian 
column in a rather modem temple on the island of Philce, 
built nnder the Ptolemies shortly before the Christian 
era. The older I^ptian columns have the capitals copied 
from the papyrus and the lotus ; but this figure explains 
what the Hebrew writer probably meant to describe. 
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EZEKIEL, XL. & 

''And in the man's hand a measuring reed of 
six cubits long by the cubit and a hand-breadth.'' 

On the next page is a copy of an Egyptian royal cubits 
of a cubit and a hand-breadth. 

The royal cubit may also be meant in 2 Chron. iii 3, 
by "the cubit after the former (or principal) measure.** Its 
Egyptian name "royal" may be explained as simply 
meaning the larger ; as in Amos, vii. 1, the larger of the 
two crops of grass is called the "king's mowings." 

Our own yard-measure — a double cubit — ^would seem 
to have been formed from the Egyptian measure. It will 
be observed that we did not learn our measures of length 
from the Bomans, as they do not agree either with the 
Boman footorBoman^a«st«5, — a double step. We probably 
gained them through the Italians, as their palma is the 
span of the Egyptians, about a quarter of a yard. 
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EZEKIBL, XLHL 13-17. 

[Corrected translation,] 

"And these axe the measures of the altar 
after the cubits (the cubit is a cubit and a hand- 
breadth). And the hollow [or trench] shall be a 
cubit [deep], and a cubit broad, and the border 
thereof by its edge round about shall be a span. 
And this shall be the ditch [or drain] of the 
altar. 

"And from the hollow on the ground to the 
lower platform shall be two cubits. And the 
breadth shall be one cubit. And from the lesser 
platform to the greater platform shall be four 
cubits, and the breadth one cubit ; and from the 
Harel-platform [or mount of Gk)d] shall be four 
cubits. And from the Ariel-altar [or hearth of God] 
and upward shall be four horns. 

" And the Ariel-altar shall be twelve cubits long 
and twelve broad, square in its four sides. And 
the [Harel-] platform shall be fouirteen cubits long 
and fourteen broad in its four sides. And the 
border round about it shall be half a cubit. And 
its hoUow shall be a cubit round about* And its 
steps shall look toward the east.'' 
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A B. Section from east to west of the raised plot of ground 

in the middle of the temple yard, 450 feet or 

300 cubits, across. — ^From Catherwood's Survey, 

On this now stands the Mosque of Omar, This 

is the Inner Court (1 Kings viL 12, and Ezek. 

xliv. 17 ; xlvi 1) ; the Court of the Priests, — ^in 

the Hebrew, the Great Terrace, or Platform (2 

Chron, iv. 9); the Upper Court (Jerem xxxvi 10), 

C D, The small plot now under the dome of the Mosque 

of Omar, 40 cubits in diameter, and 3 or 4 high. 

This is the threshing-floor of Araunah (2 Sam. 

xxiv;), David's Altar. On this small plot was 

raised the altar above described by Ezekiel, which 

which we have attempted to reconstruct in our 

woodcut. 

Tl^e Chronicler gives to the Court of the Priests the 

same Hebrew name — "the platform*' — ^that Ezekiel gives 

to one of the raised portions of the altar ; thus showing 

that that court was a raised plot, such as this now seen, in 

the temple-yard. The whole strongly confirms the opinion 

that the rock now under the dome of the Mosque of Omar 

was the altar of burnt offerings, which stood in front of 

the house of Jehovah. (See the Plan in IT^ote on 2 Sam. 

xxiv. 34) 

The great height of the altar may possibly have been 
the reason why some of the offerings were called " heave* 
offerings," 

In 2 Chron. iv. 1 the measurements of this altar are 
given to Solomon's copper altar, namely a base of twenty 



cubits each way, and a height of ten cubits. But &om 
1 Kings, viiL 64 it would seem that Sohinum's copper altar 
was of a much smaller size. 



EZEKIEL, XLV. AND XLVnl. 






A Map of Palestine, showing the way in which the 
proph^ proposed that the land should be divided after 
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abi tttnm' from captivity under Frince ZehibbabeL The 
measures are glTen inteeds of 6 longer cubits, or 10 feet 
4: inches each. 

It will be observed that the square plot allotted to the 
Bonbtuaiy in the middle of that for Jehovah, or the priests, 
meaanrii^ 500 reeds each vay, is ^ain ntentioned in 
diap. zlii. 16-20. This is not a real but a proposed plot. 
and most be left out of the account when we are attemptii^ 
to draw the plan of the temple from the words of the 
Kebiew writers ; vhereas all the other measuremente of 
ibe temple and its courts, though described as seen in a 
vision in chap, xt xli. and xlii., seem to be meant for the 
actual building, and should be compared with those in oui 
Plana given in Kotes on Neh. iii and Acts, xxL 30. 

niia plot is also menticmed in Jeremiah -xic-xi. 38-40, 
as the large area outside the city which is to be made holy 
unto JehoYah. 



EZEKIEL, XLV. 12. 

"Twenty shekels, five-and-twenty shekels, 
fifteen shekels shall be your Maneh' [sixty shekels 
inall-r 




1Z6 BZSEIEL. 

This lion-shaped bronze weight, now in the British 
Museum, was found, with many others, in the ruins of 
Nineveh. On the base is written, in Phenician characters, 
« mnb-mlk" — a royal minah. Its weight is 14,724 grains, 
or about 30f ozs. troy weight. Hence the shekel, whiclb 
as we learn from the above text, was its sixtieth part, would 
be 245 ^ains. But, to judge from other lion-shaped 
weights, it once had a hanoQe, which made it rather heavier/ 
Erom a comparison of several of the heaviest of these 
lions, we should judge the shekel of commerce to be 
between 250 and 260 grains. It is probable that this 
was the same as the Hebrew shekel of commerce ; and it 
is not contradicted by our finding that 220 grains was the 
weight of the coined silver shekel (see Note on Exod. xxx. 
15), because that, very probably, was made on system 
lighter than the bronze shekel ; and again the gold shekel 
was, probably, lighter than the silver. 

The largest Hebrew weight is a kikar, or circle, trans- 
lated a " talent" in the Authorised Version. It contained 
3000 shekels, as we may calculate from Exod. xxxviiL 
25, 26. 

Thus, without hoping for scientific exactness, we have 
for the Hebrew weights of commerce stated in our avoir- 
dupois weight, — 

A sJiekel = rather more than half an ounce. 

A minah of 60 shekels = about 35 ounces. 

A kikar of 50 minahs, or 3000 shekels = about one 
hundred weight. 
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Daniel, iv. 33. 



"The same hour was the thing fuIfiUed upon 
Nebuchadnezzar ; and he wbb driven from men, 
and did eat grass as ozen, and his body was wet 
With the dew of heaven, till his hairs were grown 
like eagles' feathers, and his nails like birds' daws." 




The Assyrian winged bull horn Kimrond, now in the 
Britiah MnBenm. It has a bull's homa and cLoven feet, 
eases' wings, and a man's head. It was buiLt into the 
wall on the aide of a doorway of the palace, with a second 
bull opposite to it ; and as only the front and one side of 
each could he aeen, the sculptor, in order to make both 
views perfect has given to the animal five legs. 

We may conjecture that these sculptured monsters, 
which ornamented the palace at Nineveh, were the foun- 
dation for the writer's vision of the king beii^ changed 
into a winged ox 



Daniel, vl 17. 

"And the king [Darius,] sealed it with his own 
signet, and with ^e signet of his lords." 



The signets of the Assyrians, Babylonians, and Perslansr 
vere of stone in the form of a cylinder, with the engraving 
on the louud surface, and with a small hole through the 
centre to receive a wire or string. When used the cylinder 
was tolled over the soft wax or clay, and the impressitai 
remained in the form of a flat picture rather longer than a 
sc^uare. The letters on the cylinder are those called 
Wedge-shaped, which Can he better seen in the Note on 
Ezra vi 12. 

Our museums contain numerous cylinders of this kind; 
tind among them are some few engraved with hieroglyjducft 
But it was not common with the Egyptians to have i3itst 
seals in this form. The Egyptian seals were on rings 
worn on the finger as shown in Note on Genesis xll 42. 



Daniel, vn. 4. 

* The first was like a lion, and had eaelea' wings. 
I beheld till the wings thereof were plucked, and it 
was lifted np &om the earth, and made to stand 
upon the feet aa a man, and a man's heart was 
given to it" 




The Assyrian deril, or god of evil, upon the Bcolptnres 
trom ITimnrad, bow in the British Museum. 

la chap, ii the four parts of the statue there described 
— 4he gold, silver, brasB,. and iron — are easily aeen to mean 
llie Babylonian, the Median, the Persian, and the Greek 
monarchiea. But in this chapter the four beasts seem 
rather to mean the Assyrians, the Babylonians, the Persians, 
and the Greeks. The Modes seem to be omitted ^m the 
list of great nations, and they are only mentioned as one 
of the foni heads of the Persian animal, — ^that is, as a 
povince of Persia, jointly with As^ria, Babylonia, and 
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Persia. The second beasts which is to devour much flesh, 
can hardly mean the less important Media ; and the first 
beast, a winged lion, walking like a man, seems clearly 
jneant for the Assyrian god of evil, who, on the sculpture, 
is being put to flight by the god of goodness, who throws 
his thunderbolt at him. Both visions end with the Greek 
monarchy of Alexander's successors in Syria ; but that in 
chap, ii begins with Babylon, and that in chap, vii b^ins 
yet earlier with Assyria, 



HOSEA, IX. 6. 



*^ For, lo, they are gone because of destruction ; 
Egypt shall gather them up, Memphis shall bury 
them," 




The Pyramids in the neighbourhood of Memphis aie 
the largest buildings in the world, and they are at the 
same time the oldest buildings in the world. They weie 
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certainly built before the time of Joseph, and the settlement 
of the Israelites in Egypt ; and it seems remarkable that 
we find no direct mention of them in the Bible. Mosed 
was well acquainted with Lower Egypt ; Solomon married 
an Egyptian wife, and renewed the intercourse between the 
two countries ; of his successors, some were friendly with 
the Egyptians and some were conquered by them ; many 
Israelites fled to Egypt to avoid the cruelty of the Assyrians 
and Babylonians ; Jeremiah was carried there forcibly ; 
yet none of the Hebrew writers mention the Pyramids. 

. The oldest of the Pyramids — ^built B.a 1700, or perhaps 
earlier — ^is the second in point of size. The above is a 
section of the largest Pyramid, built a little after that time 
by King Nef-chofo, which is the second in point of age. 
The stone sarcophagus, in which the king's embalmed body 
was enclosed, was placed in the upper chamber, in the very 
centre of the stone work. From that chamber are two air 
passages. The purpose of the lower chamber and of that 
under ground is doubtful. The narrow entrance was, after 
the burial, closed and concealed by blocks of stone. The 
ground on which the Pyramid stands measures 764 feet 
each way, being about twelve acres. Its height is 475 feet. 
This gigantic building was made to hold the body of one man. 
Beside the Pyramids which remain near Memphis there 
are the ruins of many others, which, having been built of 
unbumt brick, have crumbled into heaps of rubbish. They 
are also surrounded by numerous undergroimd tombs, many 
of which are large rooms, full of beautiful sculpture and 
painting. The whole made Memphis mor6 celebrated as a 
burial-place than as a city; hence, when the prophet warns 
the Israelites that if they go down into Egypt they will 
perish there, he adds, with a pointed allusion to these 
wonderful tombs, that Memphis will bury them. 



Auos. T. 26. 

! bon 
Moloch and Chiim your 



But ye have borne the tabernacle of you 

Ac- ■ " 




This Text is quoted in Acts, vii 43, bat not from the 
Hebrew, bat from tbe Greek Version, called the Sephugial, 
and hence with a slight change. Inatead of the godde^ 
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Chian, tHe god Bemphan is named; and Ve find them 
both on this Eg3rptian tablet in the British Museum. 

At the head of the tablet the goddess Ken or Chiun, 
stands, unclothed, upon the back of a lion. On one side of 
her is the I^yptian god Chem, Imown by the whip which 
he holds up in lus right hand, and by his wearing the tight 
dress of a woman. On the other side stands the god 
Eanpho, or Eemphan, who is shown to be Assyrian by the 
shape of his beard. He holds a spear in one hand, and in 
the other the Egyptian emblem of life. To Chem the god- 
dess presents a bimdle of flowers, because he is the god of 
fruitfiilness ; and to Bemphan she presents two snakes, to 
point liiTTi out as a god of death, or of punishment. 

The tablet is curious as showing Chiun and Bemphan 
together ; but it does not help to explain how one name 
got changed for the other in the two readings of our text. 

At the foot of the tablet is seated the Persian goddess 
Anaita, who threatens her terrified worshippers with spear 
and club. 



Amos, ix, 1. 

" Smite the lintel of the door [or the capital of 
the column] that the posts may shake/* 

The prophet is speaking figuratively, and means, 
** Strike the king that the nobles may shake." But the 
text is quoted only for the sake of the remark that the 
Hebrew word llflflD, here translated " lintel of the door,'* 
means both the Bud of a flower and the Capital of a 
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Golumn ; and the word ^D, trajudated a '' post,** is dosety 
related to, and nearly the same as ^1D, a ''reed;" and hence 
it would seem that the Hebrew architectural terms Were 
borrowed from Egypt. Our column^ one of the oldest and 
most common in Egjrpt, is copied from a bundle of reeds, 




or papyrus plants, tied together by bands just below the 
buds ; and the capital is formed of these clustered buds. 
Thus, of the two meanings of each word, one belongs to the 
stone column, and the other to the plants from which 
it is copied. 



Amos, ix. 3. 

" Though they be hid from My sight in the 
bottom of the sea, thence will I command the 
Serpent, and he shall bite them." 




. The great serpent of I^yptian- mythology, that was 
one.. of the inatruments for punishing tlie wicked — From 
the sarcophagus of King Oimehepthali,' Here the god 
Hbrus' drives up twelve wicked men, with their arms tied 
behind, to be destroyed by the breath of this fiery serpent ; 
while seven gods ride upon the monster's folds, and are 
directors, or at least witnesses, of the punishment. The 
Hebrew writer seems to point to this, or feome similar 
opinion of future punishment. 

When Job says, in chap. xxvL 13, "God by His Spirit 
liath garnished the heavens. His hand hath formed the 
cjFooked serpent," he seems to mean this same inhabitant 
of a supposed world below. 



" It-is He [God] that buildeth His atones in the 
heaven, and hath founded His troop in the earth." 

A more correct transiatioii would be, — 

" It is He that buildeth his upper chambers 
in the heavens, and hath founded His arched vault 
on the earth." 




An Egyptian arch, made of unbumt bricks, in the 
reign of Tliothmosia III., before the Israelites left i^ypt, 
may be usefully shown to prove tbat such a mode of 
building may easily have been known to the writer, and 
have given him a very natural object to which he might 
compare the sky. Moreover, vaulted roofs, or domes, 
seem to have been made even earlier than simple arches. 
Among th(j Greeks and Itomaus the arch did not come 
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into use until many centuries later. The ascent to the 
Temple, which Solomon showed to the Queen of Sheba,waa 
a bridfte over the valley from mount Zion to mount Moriali, 
and it may possibly have been an arch. Had it been 
made of wooden beams, it could hardly have astonished the 
Queen so much as it did. 



- Obadiah, 3. 

" The pride of thine heart hath deceived thee, 
thou that dwelleat in the clefta of the rock for of 
Sehi, called Petra by the Greeks and Komans]." 




A view of the cleft in the rock tbrougli which tho Avab 
t;ity of Sela, or Petra, was entered. —From Bartlett's Forty 
Datfb in the Daert. 
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This remarkable Edomite city, in a liollow surrounded 

by cliffs, was situated half-way between the Dead Sea and 

Eed Sea, a little to the east of the Arabah, or Barren 

Valley, and thus withdrawn from the highway between 

the two seas, but near enough for the garrison of the city 

to command the route, and to forbid all passage if they 

chose. An ample supply of water made it a habitable 

spot in a district remarkable for its barren deserts. From 

tliis stronghold the Edomites forbad the Israelites under 

Moses to pass up the Arabah, and made them take a 

circuit round the land of Moab. It is first mentioned 

under the name of the *'rock " in the Authorised Version 

in 1 Sam. xxiii. 25. David flees there from Saul, and the 

writer calls our cleft in the rock *' Sela-hammahlekbth," 

the Rock of Divisions, or the Divided Bock The conquest 

of the city by King Amaziah is mentioned in 2 Kings, xiv. 

7, and 2 Chron. xxv. 12. Its new name of Joktheel, or 

Ca2)tured by God, w;As perhaps given to it from its strength 

as a natural fortification. What its real name was is un- 

certain, but probably Mibzar, t?ie strong city, of- which we 

read in the list of Edomite cities, in Gen. xxxvi| 42, and 1 

Chron. i. 53, and again in Psalm cviii. 10, which' should be 

translated, " Who ^vill bring me to Mibzar? Who will 

lead me into Edom ?" 

In Jeremiah xlyiii. 28, the Moabites when' threatened 
with destruction are advised to " leave the cities, and dwell 
in Sela, and be like the dove that maketh her nest in 
the parts beyond the mouth of chasm." In Isa. xvi 1, we 
find the Edomites of this city sending a tribute of lambs 
every year to Jerusalem. 

By the Eomans the city of Sela^ oir Petra, was 
ornamented with a theatre, temples, and porticoes of 
Grecian Architecture ; but on the fall of Eome it was lost 



to the civilised world It had no place in the map, — no 
traveler had seen it, till it was discovered by Burckhardt 
in our own day, without a human being dwelling in it. 



Nahum, II. 11. 

■ Where is the dwelling of the lions, and the 
feeding-plaee of the young lions, where the lion, 
even the old hon, walked, and the lion's whelp, and 
mme imide them afraid *" 




The fondness of the Assyrians for sculptured lions may 
explain the above passage, where the prophet speaks of 
tiie Assyrian king and nobles under the figure of liona, 
who, on the destruction of their city by the Babylonians, 
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will be tamed out of their feeding-places, where they have 
hitherto atrangled their prey at leisure. 

In Pa. xxii. 21, also, the lion seems used fignrativrfy 
for Assyria, as the unicorn, or rather buffalo, is for Egypt^ 
and the Bull for Syria, 

In Note on Ezek. xlv. 12, we see an Assyrian we^t 
was formed in the shape of a lion, — probably to mark it aa 
of royal authority, and of standard beavinesa. 



HABAKKim, III. 4, 8, 

" And His brightness was as the h^t, and He 
had horns coming out of His hand." 

" Was Thy wrath against the sea, that Thou 
didst ride upon Thine horses and Thy chariots of 
salvation ?" 




The Greek artists in the reppesentations of tlieir gdd 
Jupiter make use of the same images aa the Hebrew poet- 
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The above drawing is from a Greek vase in the British 
Museum. The pagan god, riding in his chariot, holds his 
thunderbolt in his right hand, in which the rays of light 
are drawn like the twisted horns of a ram. This explains 
our text, which, indeed, would be rendered equally lite- 
rally, and more intelligibly, if we changed the word " horns" 
for "rays of light." A kindred word is rightly translated 
** shone" in Exod. xxxiv. 35, where we read that Moses' 
face shone when he came down from Mount Sinai. In 
that passage, however, the Latin Vulgate translation 
makes the same mistake as the English Authorised Version 
does in our text ; and it says that Moses had horns, which 
is the excuse for Michael Angelo so representing him in 
his celebrated Statue. 



Malachi, IV. 2. 



" But unto you that fear my name shall the Sun 
of righteousness arise with healing on his wings.'' 




The Hebrew prophet seems to be borrowing a figure of 
speech from the Egyptian sculptors, who often represent 
Providence under the form of a winged Sun, as here shown. 
On each side of the Sun hangs a crowned asp, and from 
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tliftt a Bignet-riug. This eignet-ring is in forni nearly 
tlie same as the E^ptian hieroglyphic for life and health. 
The Serpent is the hieroglyphical emblem for immortality, 
ftnd it may perhaps have been considered as "healing" 
carried on the Sun's wiDgs. 



Malachi, IV. 3. 

" And ye shaU tread down the wicked ; for they 
shall be ashes under the soles of your feet" 



Here, as in the last Note, we have a painter nsing 
-the same figure as the Hebrew prophet. At the foot of 
a wooden mummy case in the British Museum, we see 
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painted the soles of the two shoeB, and on each is the figute 
of. a man with hia arms and hands tied hehind him, and his 
feet tied at the ankles. In this helpless state he is sup- 
posed to be trampled on by the walker. His appeai^ce 
marks him as one of the Arab neighbours ofthe^ypti&ha, 
vho moved aboat at pleasure with their flocks, and whose 
marauding incursions on the cultivated lands in the valley 
of the Nile made them hated as natural enemies. 



Matthew, n. 1. 

"Now when Jeaua was bom in Bethlehem of 
Judea in the days, of Herod the king." 





Herod I., sometimes called the Great, was made King of 
Jndea by the Eomans in the year B.a 37, though he was 
hardly master of his kingdom, or began to teign till three 
years later, when he gained possession of Jerusalem. The 
above coin is dated in his third year, and he probably did 
not issue coins earlier. — From Madden's Jewish Coinage 
On one side is a vessel with a hell-shaped cover and a 
stand, or perhaps a helmet on a throne. Over it is a star 
and two palm-branches. The star was borrowed from the 
coins of his predecessors, the Maccabee princes. See 
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Note on Numbers, xxiv. 17. On the other side is an altar or 
tripod, the date the year 3, and the words, " of Herod, the 
king," in Greek letters. 

Herod began to rebuild the temple of Jerusalem RC. 
18. His family, so far as they are mentioned in the New 
Testament, may be thus shown — 

King Hebod I., or the Qreat. 



I I I 

By By By 

Maiiamne I. Mariamne II. Maltfaace 



AiiBtobulus 



Kiog H«rod 
Agrippa I. 



Herod Herod 

Philip I. Antipas, 

husbaDd of Tetrarch of 

Herodias. Qalilee. 



King Hercd 
Agrippa II. 



By 

Kalthace 



Archelaus, 
Ethnarch 
of Judea. 



I 

By 

Salome 
Cleopatra 



Herod 
PhiHpIL 
Tetraroh of 
Trachonitis. 



Matthew, il 22. 

" But when he heard that Archelaus did reign in 
Judea, in the room of his father Herod, he wa& 
afraid to go thither." " 





On the death of Herod I. his son, Archelaus, became 
sovBreign of Judea, including Samaria, agreeably to his 
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father's will, and he was shortly afterwards confirmed in 
his power by Augustus. He received the lower title of 
Ethuarch, because of the lessened size of his dominion ; 
aince his brother Herod Antipas had the northern provinces 
on the west of the Jordan, and his brother Philip the 
northern provinces bn the east of the Jordan, each with 
the title of Tetrarch. 

The above coin, from Madden's Jewish Coinage^ which 
bears the name of Herod the Ethnarch, was probably struck 
by Archelaus, as every one of the family would naturally 
bear the name of Herod. On one side is a bunch of grapes 
and a leaf, with the name of *' Herod ;*' and on the other 
side is a helmet with feathers and cheek pieces, and a small 
caduceus, or staff of the Greek god Mercury^ with the word 
"Ethnarch." 



Matthew, v. 18. 

" ^or verily I say unto you. Till heaven and earth 
pass, one jot or one tittle shall in no wise pass from 
the law, tiU all be fulfilled." 

AU HS O H J 

"Joshua," in Hebrew lettero. 

AU HS O H J 

•* Joshua," in Samarfton lettersF. 

From the above interesting text we leam that the He- 
brew Bible, with which the Saviour cmd his disciples were 
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6uniliar, waa written in the square Hebrew letters, and not 
in the Samaritan letters. It is in the Hebrew alphabet 
that the I, called a Jot, or Yod, is the smallest of the letters, 
and that the tips of the letters offer so natural a figure of 
speech for the smallest tittle of the Law. Had the Samari- 
tan Bible been in the mind of the speaker he would have 
used a different metaphor. This alone woiUd disprove the 
aigoment that the Hebrew sqiiare letteraare modem, because 
they cannot be shown on any ancient coins or inscriptionfi. 



Matthew, v. 40. 
" And if any man will sue thee at law, and take 
away thy [undei"-] coat, give him thy cloke also." 




A Roman figure, from Bartoli's Admiranda, represent- 
ing a man lightly clothed in his woollen shirt or under-coat 
He ia girded up as if for a journey. This is the dress spo- 
ken of in Isaiah xxii. 21, "I will clothe him with thy 
under-coaf^ and strengthen him with thy girdle. ' 
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With thia we may compare the .figure of a man sitting 
in his large, square, wrapping cloak, or blanket, from, a 
statue in Borne. 

These garments were worn both together, or separately, 
as the occasion or the weather inight determine. Of the - 
two the cloak was the most necessary, it was the man's ' 
blaaketor covering at night ; without it, indeed, life could 
hartlly be supported, although it was often laid aside for. 
active -exercise. Hence we read in the Mosaic law, Exod,, 




xxii. 26, 27, " If thou at all take thy neighbour's raiment to 
pledge, thou shalt deliver it unto him by that the sun goeth 
dowfi;;for:that is his coveiing only, it is his raiment for his 
akiit: .Whtjrein shall he sleep ! " The Jew1shlawyers,with"-- 
aleaning towai;da the rich creditor, had understood thiscom- 
moMd. ae protecting not the under-coat, but only the debtor's ' 
cloajt; :but .the Saviour, when dissuading from allresis'- , 
tanqe, repOTnjQends that even thia also should be given ay 
to t^e.cr^i^r,.:' 
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Tlie Evangelist Luke reports the words rather dif- 
ferently. He understands them to be spoken of a seizure 
made by violence, not by law, and hence that the outer 
garment would be the one first taken. The words there 
are — 

" Unto him that smiteth thee on the one cheek otter 
also the other ; and him that taketh away thy cloak forbid 
not to take thy [under-] coat also." 



Matthew, x. 29. 

"Are not two aparrows sold for a farthing 
[or an assarion] V 




An Aasation or As, in copper, weighing seventy-nine 
grains. — From Madden's Jewish. C<nnag&. On one side is 
the Sphinx of Asia Minor, with the name of the people by 
whom it was struck, the people of Uie Island of Chios. 
Tliia ia written from right to left in the Eastern manner. 
On the otlier side is a wine-jar, marking the trade of tlie 
place, and the word " Assarion." This is written in the 
usual manner from left to right. 



Matthew, xiv. 1. 

" At that time Herod the tetrarch liejird of the 
fame of Jesus." 




A coin of Herod Antipas, a son of Herod I. He is 
described in Luke iii. 1, as Tetrarch of Galilee. — From 
Madden's Jewnah (Joimagt. On one side is the palm branch, 
or Phcenix, descriptive of the country Phenicia, with hia 
name, Herod the Tetrarch, and the year of his raign, 
33. On the other side is a wreath, with the word 
Tiberias, the name of the place where it was struck, — a 
new city which he built on the Ifdte of Gennesareth, and 
named after the Emperor. In Matt. xiv. 9, and Mark vi. 
14, he is called the king. His power was regal under the 
protection of the Emperor ; but liis title of Tetrarch was 
given to him because he governed only the fourth pait 
of the kingdom. 

See Note on Matth. ii, 1, for the list of the several 
a of Herod's family. 
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Matthew, xvii. 24. 

" And when they were come to Capernaum, 
they that received tribute money came to Peter, and 
said, Doth not your master pay tribute V 




In the Greek the tribute is named from its amount, 
*' The Didrachm/' which tells us that it was the ancient 
poll-tax for the maintenance of the temple, of half a 
sliekel, ordered in Exod. xxx. 15. - This sacred tax the 
conquerors of the nati(^n, whether Greeks or Eomans, had 
turned aside from its Holy purpose, and claimed for them- 
selves ; and therefore i^ collection was; particularly hate- 
ful to the Jews. A tax-collector, called in the Authorised 
Version a publican, if a Jew, was looked\upon as an apos- 
tate. It was levied not only in Judea, but on aU Jews 
throughout the Eoman Empire. The tax-gatherer's power 
of dragging a man before the magistrate on tho'/chargeof 1 
being a Jew, was the cause of many complaints in tht X 
countries away from Judea, and when it vsrsi^: repealed by ; 
Nerva in Italy, the Emperor's humanity was commemorated ' 
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on the above coin with the inscription, "Fisci Judaici 
calumnia sublata:" — The acmsation respecting the Jewish 
Tax is disodlowed. 



Matthew, xxil 19. 

" And they brought to him a penny [or a de- 
narius]. And he saith to them, Whose image 
and superscription is thisi And they say unto 
him, CsesarV' 




The tribute, here called in the original by its Latin 
name, the Census, may very possibly have been a different 
tax from that of the last Note, called the Didrachm. The 
Didrachm was a poll-tax, and therefore levied on Jesus and 
his followers; the Census was probably a land-tax, and 
therefore payable only by the rich. 

Above is a silver Denarius of Tiberius, weighing about 
sixty grains, and worth sevenpence halfpenny. On one 
side is the head of the Emperor Tiberius Caesar, with the 
letters, " Ti . caesab . divi . avg . p . avgvstvs. ;" and on the 
other side a female seated; with his title, "pontif . maxim." 
—From Madden*s Jewish Coinage, 



Matthew, xxiv. 15. 

" When ye, therefore, shall see the abomination. 
of desolation, spoken of by Daniel the prophet, 
stand in the holy place (whoso readeth let him 
undetstand), then," kc. 




1 1 1 1 1 


1 1 1 1 


1 1 1 1 1 


1111 


1 1 1 1 i 


1 1 1 i 


1 1 i 1 1 



The Abomination of Desolation is simply the Hebrew 
phrOise for the idolatrous ensigns of conquest. The military 
standards of most of the ancient nations were representfe*,: 
tions of sacred olijects, and were worshipped by the soldiers; 
and, like our modem flags, were placed upon the wall of a 
captured city by the conquerors. The above is copied from 
Trajan's Column, and represents the Boman standards- 
planted on the walls of a conquered town in Dacia. We 
may be quite sure that on every conquest of Jerusalem tlw^ 
same standards were set up on the walls of the Templa 
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The Book of Daniel in chap. ix. 27, the verse referred to in 
our text, when rightly translated, says that these Abomina- 
tions are to be placed upon the battlement ; but on the 
conquest of Jerusalem by the Syrian king, we are told in 1 
Maccabees i. 54, that the Abomination was set up on the 
Altar. 

The Jews, in former conquests of Jerusalem, had 

smarted under the same insult of having the foreign 
ensigns placed upon the walls of the temple, as described 
in Ps. Ixxiv. 3, 4 — 

" Lift up thy feet unto the perpetual desolations, even 
all that the enemy hath done wickedly in the sanctuary. 
Thine enemies roar in the midst of thy congregations ; they 
set up their ensigns for signs." 

In Note on Exod. viii. 25, we have seen the sacred 
bull, the god Apis, called the " Abomination of the Egypt- 
tians." 



Matthew, xxvii. 28. 

" And they stripped him, and put on him a 
sc»rlet robe." 

. The robe here spoken of was a Chlamys, or soldier's 
cloak. That worn by the general was distinguished from 
those of the soldiers and oflBcers of lower rank by its 
scarlet colour. Such also was the cloak worn by the 
Boman Emperor, and, no doubt, by all the kings of the 
fi^ioily of Herod. Therefore, when the Soman soldiers 



would laugh at Jesus as a pretended king, they put this 
dress upon him, father with a crown of thorns, and a 
reed for a sceptre. 




The illustration is an officer in the IComaD army on 
Trajan's Column, wearing his cblamys, which has an orna- 
mental fringe. 



Mark, iv. 21. 

" And he said unto them. Is a candle brought to 
be put under a bushel, or under a bed ? and not on 
a candlestick^" 

In the original our text speaks of a lamp being plac^ 
upon a lampetand, one of which, of Greek workmansti^. 
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is here represented. It is in the British Museum. Our 
candles are unsuitable in the warmer climate of Palestine, 
where oil alone is burnt for light within a dwelling. 





Makk, v. 13. 

" And the unclean spirits went out, and entered 
into the swine." 

In this drawing from the sarcophagus of Oimenepthah, 
we have the Egyptian god Osiris seated as judge of the 
dead. The human race are coming up the steps of his 
throne to be judged. Before him is placed the great pair 
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of scales. In one scale is the sold of a dead man in the 
form of a bird, as in p. 3 ; bat the sculptor has omitted 
from the other scale the figure of Truth, against which the 
soul is usually weighed. At a distance, in a boat, is the 




soul of a wicked man sent into the body of a pig, and given 
into the charge of an ape. On a papyrus in the Britiaji 
Museum we see the soul of a good man sent into the body 
of a ram. These pictures explain the Egyptian opinio 
of the transmigration of souls ; and show that they held 
the same opinion with the Jews about the impurity of swine. 
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Mark, xiv. 3. 

." As he sat at meat, there came a woman having 
an alabaster box of ointment of spikenard, very 
^ precious ; and she brake the box, and poured it on 
his head/' 

D 




The Alabastron, translated alabaster-box, was a jar as 
here represented. They were made in large numbers of 
crystallised limestone from the quarries near the city of 
Alabastron, in Egyptj and they thence received then 
nama They were filled with a costly scent, and stopped 
in a way that they should not be easily opened, as the scent 
was to ooze slowly through the pores of the stone. Hence 
to break the Alabastron, and use up on one occasion what 
was meant to last for years, was naturally thought waste- 
ful. These Egyptian jars were carried, in the course of 
trade, over all the neighbouring coimtries between Italy 
and Persia^ and are now common in our museums. 
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Luke, in. 1. 

*'Now in the fifteenth year of the reign of 
Tiberius Caesar, Pontius Pilate being governor of 
Judea, and Herod being tetrarch of Galilee, and 
his brother Philip tetrarch of Tturaea and of the regioii 
of Trachonitis,^ &c. 




A coin of Herod Philip the Tetrarch, a son of Herod I, 
from Madden's Jewish Coinage. On one side is the head 
of the Eoman Emperor with his name, Tiberius Augustus 
Caesar ; and on the other side is a portico with four columns, 
and the name of Philip the Tetrarch. Between the 
columns is the date of his reign, the year 37, being a.d. 33, 
the 20th of Tiberius. 

This Philip is called Herod Philip II., to distinguish 
him frpm his brother Herod Philip I., the husband of 
Herodias, mentioned in Matt. xiv. 2. One was child of 
Mariamne, the high priest's daughter ; and the other of 
Cleopatra of Jerusalem. (See Josephus, Wars, 1, xxviii4). 
See Note on Matt, ii 1, for the list of the several members 
of Herod's family. 

Pontius Pilatus was made Eoman Governor of Judea 
by Augustus, in a.d. 12, when Archelaus theEthnarch was 
deposed. 

As the chronology of Christ's ministry rests upon our 
text, we may explain that the regnal years in the Ettt 
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did not b^in on the anniversary of a sovereign's accession, 
as with ua, but on the civil New-year's Day. Thus, 
Augustus died August 19, a,d. 14. , Then began the 1st 
of Tiberius, The 29th <rf August was the civil New-year's 
Day ; then began the 2nd of Tiberius, though be had been 
Emperor only ten days. In this way the 15th of Tiberius 
b^an 29th August, A.D. 27 ; and the baptism by John 
probably took place in September in the same year, before 
the heavy rains which fall in October. 



John, xiil 23-25. 

" Now there was leaning on Jesus' bosom one 
of his disciples whom Jesus loved. Simon Peter 
therefore beckoned to him, that he should ask who 
it should be of whom he spake. He then lying on 
Jesus' breast saith unto him, Lord, who is it V 




The translation should be corrected, to say that John 
:was lying in Jesus' bosom, and then leaned back on Jesns' 
'breast. This is explained by the custoi^ of the ancient 
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Somans at their meals/ as we see by the woodcut above. 
Two or more lay on one couch, leaning on the left elbow, 
with the head toward the table, and the feet behind the 
body of the right hand neighbour. This latter, turning his 
back on the former, is said to be lying in his bosom. The 
accompanying drawing is from a Soman bas-relief in 
Bartoli's Admiranda. 

If we compare the accounts of the Last Supper in the 
four Gospels, we shall see that the narrative in the Fourth 
is told with. the greater accuracy. John was asked to put 
a question to Jesus in a whisper as he was lying in Jesus' 
bosom. He did so by leaning back on his breast, and 
then Jesus answered him by dippmg the sop. The sign 
of dipping the sop was used because the question was 
asked in a whisper, and was to be answered silently. In 
the other Gospels the dipping the sop seems an unneces- 
sary act. 



John, xix. 13. 



"When Pilate heard that saying he brought 
Jesus forth, and sat down in the judgment seat, 
in a place that is called the Pavement, but in 
the Hebrew, Gabbatha.'' 

A coin either of Simon, one of the leaders of the 
Jews in the revolt against Nero ; or of a second Simon, 
Bar-cochab, who revolted against Hadrian. — From Mad- 
den's Jewish Ccdnage, It bears what we may understand 
to be the Judgment Seat ; under a portico witl^ four 
columns, and a star, with the name of Simon in SamaritdH 
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letters. * The other side of this coin may be seen in the 
Note on Eev. vii. 9. 

This portico is, in 1 Kings, vii. 7, called the " Porch 
of Judgment ;" and the seat is, in Ps. cxxii. 5, called the 



1. , 




" Throne of Judgment." The name of the pavement in 
front of it, called Gab-batha, or at the lack of the house 
is Syriac, rather than Biblical Hebrew, and is explained in 
1 Kings, vii. 8, when correctly translated : " And Solomon's 
house had a court in the rear from the house to the porch." 
Tliis court was the pavement spoken of in the Gospel. 

Coins of a similar type have on them the word *' Jeru- 
salem ;" and as it is probable that Bar-cohab, who revolted 
against Hadrian, never gained possession of Jerusalem? 
we must suppose that this coin belongs rather to the time 
of revolt against Nero. 



Acts, in. 2. 

*'And a certain man lame from his mother's 
womb was carried, whom they laid daily at the 
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gate of the temple which is called Beautiful, to 
ask alms of them that entered into the temple.** 



AMfl 



A twisted column from the Screen of the old Church 
of St. Peter's, at Rome, which was pulled down to make way 
for the present church. — ^From Pugin*s Ghancel Screens. 

There is a tradition, recorded in the works describing 
the old St. Peter's, that these columns were either copied 
or brought from the Beautiful Gate of the Temple of 
Jerusalem. There is a column of this pattern now pre- 
served in St. Peter's as a relic, called the Sacred Column 
on the above supposition ; and many others, of designs 
slightly varied from it, have been employed in orna- 
menting the present building. 

The Beautiful Gate, called by Josephus the Corinthian 
Gate, stood in the middle of the east-side of the great 
feoui-t, and probably was the entrance to that court from the 
court of the women. 



Acrra, iv. 36, 37. 

** And Joses, who by the apostles was sumamed 
Barnabas (which is, bemg interpreted, The son of 
consolation), a Levite, and of, the country of Cyprus, 
having land, sold it, and brought the money, and 
laid it at the apostles' feet." 




Coini of Cyprus. 



Above are drawings tepresenting the Corns of Cyprus, 
from the British Museum, showing that Egyptian opinicois 
-were common in that island. On each is a bnll, known to 
be the I^yptian god Apis, by the character for life in 
front of him, and by tbe winged sun over him, both of 
which are Egyptian figures. Cyprus had long been in 
cloBe connexion with I^'pt, and for three centuries had 
been sal^ect to the Ptolomies, whose capital was Alex- 
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andria ; and hence we may draw the important conclusion' ^ 
that Barnabas of Cyprus, like- Apollos, was of the Alexan- 
drian school of philosophy. - 
When Mark sailed with Barnabas to Cyprus (see- 
Acts XV. 39), he may have been on his way to Alex--' 
andria, where he is said to have founded the Christian'^' 
Church. ^ ^' 



Acts, vul 27, 28. 



"And, behold, a man of Ethiopia, an eunuch 
of great authority under Candace queen of the 
Ethiopians, who had the charge of all her treasure, 
and had come to Jerusalem to worship, was return- 
ing, and sitting in his chariot read Esais the 

prophet." 



/^^ 
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The hieroglyphical name of Queen Candace, spelt 
Kandakitis. It is copied from her buildings in Moroe, 
which are of the Egyptian style of architecture, but varied 
with some modern features, which may have been borrowed 
from the Romans. Meroe, the country in which Candace's 
capital was situated, is more than 1000 miles to the south 
of Alexandria ; and from his home at that distance .ha$ 
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this pious Jew come up to the temple at Jerusalem, no 
doubt at the feast of Tabernacles, the feast at which 
strangers were chiefly wont to attend. Of this feast^ 
tbe prophet says, "It shall come to pass, that whoso will 
not oome up, of all the families of the earth [meaning 
Jewish families], to Jerusalem to worship the King 
Jehovah of Hosts, even upon them shall be no rain." 
ZecL xiv. 17. 



Acts, xii. 1. 

^* Now about this time Herod the king stretched 
forth his hands to vex certain of the Church.** 




This Herod was Herod Agrippa I., the son of Aristo- 
bulus, and grandson of Herod I. The above coin, from 
Madden's Jevrisk CoiTiage, has on one side a tent, or 
umbrella, with the name "King Agrippa;" and on the 
other side, three ears of com springing from one stalk, 
with the numeral for the year 6 of his reign, — perhaps 
A.D. 41. He had some parts of the kingdom given to 
him by Caligula, and yet more by Claudius, in this year 
A.D. 41. He was the father of Agrippa II., mentioned in 
Acts, XXV. 

' See Note on Matt, ii, 1, for the List of the several 
members of Herod's family. 



Acts, xiv. 13. 

" Then the priest of Jupiter, which waa before 
their city, brought oxen and garlands \mto the gates, 
and would have done sacrifice with the people." 




The above view of an ox being akin for the sacrifice is 
&om a bas-relief in Some, published in Bartoli's Admi^ 
Tunda. It represents such a scene as took place at Lystra; 
when Barnabas and Paul were there. The priests have gar- 
lands on their heads, and a fire is burning on the attar. 



Acts, XIX. 35. 

"Ye men of Ephesus, what man is there that 
knoweth not how that the city of the Ephesians is a 
worshipper of the great goddess Diana, and of the 
image which fell down from Jupiter ? " 




There were two statues of Diana chiefly worshipped at 
Ephesus, both of which are represented on the above coin, 
which is of the reign of Antoninus PiuB, and is in the 
British Museum. One was Diana the torch-bearer, — a sta- 
tue diBplaying the usual skill of the Greek sculptor ; and 
the other was an older statue, of uncertain age and work- 
manship, and therefore said to have fallen from heaven. 
This latter statue was made at that early period when the 
Q-reek artists copied from the Egyptians. The figure was 
in the form of a mummy, as many of the I^yptiau gods are 
represented. It had numerous breasts, as being, like Isis, 
the mother of all nature. Each hand held a stick, which 
may have been of use to support it if weak from age. 
There is an ancient copy of this statue in Sir John Soane's 
Museum. This was the more valued statue of the two, it 
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is represented on numerous coins of the city of Ephesus, 
and was, no doubt, that which was imitated by the silver- 
smith Demetrius, spoken of in this chapter. 




This coin, like the last, is of the age of Antoninus Pius. 
On it is the portico of the Temple of Diana, with the ancieut 
statue which was supposed to have fallen from heaven. 
The statue, which probably stood in the middle of the tem- 
ple, is here placed under the portico ; and the shrines, or 
small models of temples, which were made for sale, were 
usually of this form, — a portico, with a statue under it. 

The word in our text translated " worshipper'* is lite- 
rally " temple-sweeper," meaning Guardian oj the temphy a 
title occasionally taken by the city ; and around the tem- 
ple on tlie above coin is written, " Of the Ephesians, a 
second time temple-sweepers." 



Acts, xxl 30, 34, 40. 

" They took Paul, and drew him out of tie tem- 
ple ; and forthwith the doors were shut." 

"He commanded >^ini to be carried into tie 
castle." 

" Paul stood on the 8taira, and beckoned with his 
hand to the people." 
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The probable site of the Temple, the Caatle, and the 
stairs from which the Apostle spoke, can only be explained 
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by the help of a ground-plan, with an attempted restora- 
tion of the whole of the sacred buildings, as they stood at 
that time, afker they had been raised upon the old foundi' 
tions, but beautified by Herod, 

See Note on 2 Sam. xxiv. 24, for the ground-plan of 
the sacred area, or Holy Place, as in its present state* /I 

abed. The Temple, or Temple-yard, proper ; a square 
plot of ground, meiisuring a stadium on each side 
(Josephus, AfUiq. XV. xi 3). The whole, including 
the Castle of Antonia, was in circuit six stadia 
(IVara, V. V. 2). In Ezek. xliii 12, the laiger area 
— ^the whole top of the hill — ^is declared to be holy : 
by the Pharisees, the smaller only was so thougj^. 
In 2 Chron. xxviii 24, xxiii. 9, xxiv. 7, this walled 
area is called the Housq of God, as distinguis^d 
from the House of Jehovah, the building which 
stood within it. 

A. Altar of bumt-oflferings fMatt. xxiii 35). 

B. Court of the Priests, or Third Court (Antiq. XV. xi 5). 

Here Zacharias was slain (Luke, xi. 51) ; 6refi,t Ter- 
race or Platform, in the Hebrew of 2 Chron. iv. 9. 
The Upper court (Jeremiah, xxxvi 10), as beingjpn 
raised ground. The Inner Court (Ezek. xlii 3). 

C. Court of the Men, with three gates to the north, three 

to the south, and one to the east (A ntiq. XV. xi 5). 
The Outer Court (Ezek. xlii 1). The north afad 
south gates in this court are mentioned in Ezek. 
xlvi. 9. 

1). Court of the Women, with one gate to the north, and 
one to the south, and one to the east, opposite to 
the.gate into the Court of the Men {Wars, V. v. 2); 
Probably the New Court of 2 Chron. xx. 5, before 
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„^^ - V whicK time the Temple was limited to what was 
^^ afterwards the Court of the Men. 

]^;j: Castle of Antonia, on higher ground, on the north side 
(;Jntiq. XV, xi. 4). The great tower that lieth out 
lo . (Neh. iii,27> 

F. Stairs cut in the rock leading by an underground pas- 
sage into the Castle (Antiq, XV. xi. 7). From these 
o'ia" - stairs Paul spoke. For the knowledge of this flight 
i^i ' r of stairs yet remaining I am indebted to Mr. Bonomi 
5«:: Josephus incorrectly describes this underground 
i?xr* , passage as coming from the east ; it seems to be 
^T^j spoken of in Ezek. xlii, 9, who also puts it on the 
• yj €ast side of the North Gata 

« • - • 

^^ Royal Cloister, built by Herod, with four rowa of forty 
^'- columns each (i<n%. XV. xi; 5). 

*JK. Bridge from the King's house to the Temple {Antiq. 

• * ; XV. xi. 5 ; IVars, VI. vi. 2). Solomon's Ascent to 

the House of the Lord:(l Kings, x. 5). The High 

Gate (2 Chron. xxiii. 20). The Gate of Shallecheth 

(1 Chron. xxvi. 16). 

-I J K, The three other gates on the west side of the Tem- 

^ > pie yard (Antiq, XV. xi. 5, and 1 Chron. xxvi 17,18). 

^ K. Probably the Horse Gate (Neh. iii. 28; Jeremiah, xxxi. 

. , 40). Outside this Gate bad stood the brazen horses 

*,{ . dedicatied to the sun; which were destroyed by 

King Josiah (2 Kings xxiii 11). 
iJj, The Building on the west side of the House of the 
A Lord (Ezek. xli. 12). The House of the Mighty 

or the Warriors (Neh. iii. 16), of the Chariot War- 
riors (Jerem. xxxviii. 14, Hebr.). 
.M. The House of the Lord, or Hebr. of Jehovah, consisting 
of— The Great HaU, 40 x 20cubits (I Kings, vi 17), 
, , , called the Temple of the House (1 Kings, vi 3) ; 
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The Portico in front, 10 x 20 cubits (1 Kings, vi. 

3); 

The Holy of Holies, or Place of the Oracle, at the 
back, 20 x 20 cubits (1 Kings, vi. 20) ; 

And Chambers on each side and at back (1 Kings, 
vi 5), built in three stories (Ezek. xli 6). These 
made the whole depth of the House 100 cubits. 
The entrances to these chambers^ by the spaces 
between them and the House, were one to the 
north, and one to the south (Ezek. xli 11). 

N. The Building on the east side of the House of the 
Lord (Ezek. xli. 15) ; the House of Asuppim or the 
stores (1 Chron. xxvi 15) ; the Armoury (Neh, iii 
19). On this stood a tall tower, hung with shields, 
called David's tower (Song of SoL iv. 4). 

Q 0. Separate places between the house of the Lord and 
the Buildings eastward and westward, each, like 
the House and the Buildings, 100 cubits long 
(Ezek. xU. 12, 14). 

P. The Northern gate into the court of the Women. 
Opposite to this was the Southern gate {Wan^ 
V. V. 2). 

Q. The Corinthian Gate {Wars, V. v. 3) : it was the en- 
trance into the Court of the Men {Wars, VI. v. 3) ; 
it was for the prince (Ezek. xliv. 3 ; the Beautiful 
Gate (Acts, iii. 2). 

S. Court of the Gentiles (Eev. xi 2) ; the East Street, 
which Hezekiah ordered to be cleansed as part of 
the Holy place (2 Chron. xxix. 4) ; the Street before 
the Water Gate (Neh. viii. 3) ; the Street of the 
House of God (Ezra, x. 9) ; the Broad Court before 
the Holy Porch (1 Esdras, ix. 41) ; the Separate 
Place, which was before the Building toward the 
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north (Ezek xlii. 1). The word " street " is an 
improper translation for Broad Place. Across this 
court Paul was dragged by the soldiei-s, as mentioned 
in our text. Out of this court, or market-place, 
Jesus drove the dealers (Matt. xxi. 12), agreably 
with the law of Ezekiel xliii, 12, that the whole top 

, of the mountain shall be most holy. 

ii. Water Gate (Neh. iii. 26) ; Corner Gate (2 Chron. xxv. 
23). It led down to the pool of Bethesda. 

V. North Gate of the Temple, where were the tables to 

J -receive the offerings of flesh (Ezek. xl. 35, 39); 

at this North Gate was a large Building (Ezek. 
xlii 1). This Gate was 100 cubits distant from the 
Inner Court (Ezek. xlii. 2). Perhaps the Upper 
Gate built by Jotham, B.C. 740 (2 Kings, xv. 35); 

; Solomon's Porch (John, x. 23; Acts, iii 11); the 

Holy Porch (1 Esdras, ix. 41). This is in front of the 
House (Ezek. xliv. 4). Perhaps the New Gate 
(Jeremiah xxvi. 10. ; and xxxvi. 10). 

p. East Gate (Neh. iii. 29) ; it led to Bethany and the 
Mount of Olives (Luke, xxi. 37). 

W. The place of the Sea, or water-cistern, on the right side 
of the House eastward over against the south 
(1 Kings, vii. 39). 

.^. d. The Middle wall of Partition between Jews and 
Gentaes {Wars, V. v. 2 ; Epk ii. 14). The 
charge against the Apostle Paul was that he had 
taken a Greek beyond this wall. It had been made 
strong by Judas Maccabseus to defend the services in 
the temple from the attacks of his enemies who held 
the castle (1 Mace. iv. 60, xii. 36.) 

The various other buildings which stood within the 
haoly area are not laid down on our plan, because the 
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writers have not given the measurements of them with the 
necessary exactness. 

Note. — The passages which contradict this view of 
the Temple and its courts are Antiq. VIII. iii. 2, where 
Josephus says its front was towards the east But thea 
he also says that the underground passage from the Castif 
led to the east gate of the Temple {Antiq. XV. xi. 7), showing 
a disregard for exactness in that respect Ezekiel also, in 
xlvii 1, says that the face of the house was towards the 
east ; but then he shows that this face was not the front at 
which were the porch and the entrance, because he adds 
that the waters came down from the right side of the house 
at the south side of the altar, — ^that is, from [W] the place 
where Solomon's Sea, or water-cistern, stood ; and again, in 
xliv. 4, Ezekiel says that the north gate was in front 
of the house. 

Note again, that the measures of Ezekiel's visionary 
Temple seem all to be taken from the real Temple, except 
those in chap. xlii. 15 — 20, which belong to the proposed 
Holy Space, of 500 reeds square, more exactly described in 
chap. xlv. 2. 

Note again, that the words "House of the Lord," "House 
of God," and "Temple," do not throughout the Bible, always 
bear the same meaning. Each of these sometimes means 
the small covered House, and sometimes the large opes 
area {ahc d)^ while the word ^3Nn, temple, sometimes beam 
the third meaning of the " Great Hall," (M) which was thp 
larger room in the House. So also in Ezekiel xlL 23, the 
Sanctuary means the Holy of Holies, at the back of the 
House; but in xliv. 1, 5, 9, the Sanctuary means the 
Holy Place, {abed). 



A 



" For the Sadducees say there is no resur- 
xection, neither angel nor spirit, but the Pharisees 
3 both." 




From the I^ptian paiBtings on their mummy-casea 
^we learn that in that country these two opinions about 
the resurrection had been both entertained, one by the 
■mtiBS of the population who loolted for a resurrection of 
■Ihe body, and the other by probably a very few who may 
liave gained it in their intercourse with the GreetB. This 
picture relates to the resurrection of the body by the spirit 
returning to it. T!ie other opinion of the resurrection by 
means of an angelic body, without the help of our earthly 
body, is shown in the Note on 1 Cov. xv. 44 

Heie the dead man is lying upon a lion-ahaped couch, 
bandied as a mununy, ornamented with paintings. The 
god Anubis, known by his dog's head, is advancing to. 
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unwrap the bandages, and thus allow the body to move 
when life shall return to it. Above is the man's soul, 
in the form of a bird, with human head and hands. It is 
bringing in one hand the character for Life, and in the 
other the character for Breath. This latter is the sail of 
a ship, thus figurative of Wind. These the soul places in 
the mouth of the mummy at the time of his resurrection. 
The Egyptians thought that there could be no future life if 
the body were destroyed, and hence the need for embalming 
it with such care. 



Acts, xxv. 13. 

**And after certain days King Agrippa and 
Berenice came unto Caesarea to salute Festus." 




This king, Herod Agrippa II., was the son of Herod 
Agrippa I., who is mentioned in Acts, xii. 1. The Em- 
peror Claudius gave him the title in a.d. 48, with a small 
territory. When he enlarged the city of Caesarea Philippi, 
near the sources of the Jordan, he gave it the name of 
Neronias, in honour of the Emperor Nero. In that city 
the above coin was struck, which must be distinguished 
from the Caesarea mentioned in our text, which was on the 
coast of the Mediterranean. 
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On one side is the head of the emperor, ivith his name, 
"Nero Csesar." On the other side is written, "The 
people of Neionias, under King Agrippa." — From Mad- 
den's Jewish Coinage. 

' See Note on Matt. iL 1, for the list of the several 
members of Herod's family. 



Acts, XXVII. 6. 



"And there the centurion found a ship of 
Alexandria sailing into Italy ; and he put us 
therein." 




An Alexandrian ship, — From a Roman coin. It has 
a mainsail, a small foresale, two rudders — one on each side 
neai the stern — a covered hut for the steersman, and a 
horse's head at the prow. Such was the ship in which 
the Apostle Paul sailed. When the storm made it neces- 
asry the saQors threw overboard the mast and mainsail, 
called the " tackling." in verse 1 9. And when ttiey met 
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with land, and wished to run ashore, they hoisted up to tbi 
wind the small foresail, which our Authorised Version, in 
verse 40, calls the " mainsail'* The horse's head as th^ 
figure-head of the ship was that more commonly used by 
the Phenicians, as we see in Note on Psalm xlviiL 7 ; . Um 
ship in which Paul sailed had the Sons of JoYe» or Castor 
and Pollux, as the figure-head. .; 



Acts, xxvn. 14, 

"But not long after there arose against it a 
tempestuous wind, named Euroclydon.'* 




C( 



This tempestuous wind, in the original, is called a 
Typhonian wind," — a name given to it by the sailors 



from the god Typhon, who was the Egyptian Satan. Hu 
b represented bs a female hippopotamus. He was the - 
iccnBuig god : and in the Trial Scene he stands before 
Osiris, the judge, and demands that the deceased should be 
^[nuushed. As being a god who would bring evil upon 
bankind if he could, he was thought by the sailors to be 
the author of the tempest. The god's, or rather animal's 
name, Typho, is here spelt " thipo-tis," or " hipo-tis," which 
would seem to be the origin of its Greek name Hippo- 
potamus, or river horse. The final syllable,." tis," is only 
a grammatical inflection. Thus the Greeks were contented 
to change its Egyptian name for a word of their own, 
which was near it in sound, thoi^h not very suitable in 
meaning. 

■ The EurocIydoD blew from the eaat-north-east, and 
hence was driving the vessel on the African quicksands, 
which give their name to the Gulf of Syptis. 



Acts, xxviii. l. 

" And when they were escaped, then they knew 
that the island was called Melita, And the barba- 
rous people showed us no little kindness." 
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The people of the island of Malta are only called t)a^ 
barians because they spoke a language neither Greek or 
Latin. It was peopled by a mixed race, chiefly Phenicians, 
but with some Egyptian and some Greek civilisation. They 
were of the race which furnished most of the sailors of the 
East and of the Mediterranean. The above coin has traces 
of the three races ; the head of the Sicilian goddess Ceres is 
in a good Greek style on one side, while on the other is one 
of the Egyptian trinities, Osiris, between Isis and Nepthys, 
and above are some Phenician letters. 

That the island of Melita was our Malta is known by 
the time spent under the storm. They reached it on the 
fourteenth day after leaving Creta The wind was blowing 
hard all the time from the east-north-east; but^ by the 
skill of the steersman, the vessel was kept off the Afiican 
coast, and was thus driven, after the sailors had thiqwntlije 
mast overboard, like a log upon the water, in a straig^ 
course in a direction due west, at the rate of nearly fortjr 
miles a day. The whole of the particulars of the navigatioii 
are well explained in Smith's Voyage and Shifwreck ofSt 
Paul 



Acts, xxviii. 16. 

** And when we came to Ronae, the centurion de- 
livered the prisoners to the captain of the guard, but 
Paul was suffered to dwell by himself, with a soldier 
that kept him." 

On the next page is a Map of ancient Eome, with its 
far famed Seven Hills, — 



ACTB. 

The Palatine. 
The Aveatine. 
The Capitoliue. 
The Celian. 
The Esquiline. 
The ViminaL 
The QuirmaL 
The other spots marked are, — 
The Forum. 
The Colosseum. 
The Campus Martius. 
The Fretorian Camp. 




Hap of uicieiit Kome, with ita famed Sevea 
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The Pretorian Camp was a square plot of ground, me»- 
Buring a quarter of a mile each -way. It was placed, legally 
speaking, on the outside of the city, so as not to wound the 
pride of the citizens ; but as the wall was drawn on the 
outside of the camp, it wan, in a militaiy sense, within the 
city, and the troops were thus at hand to overawe mobs 
and to quell riots. It was governed by the captain of the 
Pretorian guard, and to his cbai^ Paul, with the other 
piisonen, was delivered ; and in or near this camp the 
Apostle dwelt with the soldier that kept him. 

His preaching within the Pretorian Camp is men- 
tioned in Philip, i 13, where the Authorised Version calls 
it the " palace." 



1 CORIKTHIANS, XI. 10. 

" For this cause ought the woman to have power 
on her head because of the angels." 




The meaning of this verse is open to conjecture. The 
word"angel3" should be "preachers," or messengers from 
heaven, as the preachers of the good tidings are called 
Evangelists. The word "power" has been supposed to be 
the name o£ a veil, at first given to the queen's veil, and 
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afterwards to that of all ladies. The German .word 
'* Macht," might or pmver^ has at times been used for the 
name of a woman's veiL 

' The above coin and that on this page are of two of 
tiKe Alexandrian queens, to which many Eoman coins 
c^uld be added, and they are given to show that the veil 
was the usual headdress of a queen, as the ribbon was of a 
Mug. In the Synagogue the men were separated from the 
women, hence veils were not needed on their account ; but, 




nevertheless, " because of the preachers," who could see both 
men and women, modesty required that the women should 
wear the veil, — ^which was, perhaps, called a " power." 



1' Corinthians, xv. 44. 

;«It is sown a natural body; it is raised a 
spiritual body. There is a natural body, and thel*e 
is a spiritual body.'' 

The real Egyptian opinion about the resurrection to a 
future life is shown in the Note on Acts, xxiiL 8, where 
the soul is bringing back life and breath to the embalmed 
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body. But some few Egyptians held the opinion expresaed 
by the Apostle in oar text which is represented in the 
accompanying drawing, from a mnmmy-case ia the nut 
senm of Dr. Lee at HaitweU. The huge female fignn, 
whose body makes an aich, resting npon her feet and her 
bands, is the goddess Neith, and signifies the vault of 




heaven. Two figures of the god Knef, the spirit, are 
seated on perches, and like the goddess are painted Uu% 
the colour of the sky. In tiie middle is a man in the act 
of falling down dead. He is coloured red, like the iB^yp- 
tians. By the side of bita stands a man coloured bluft 
This is his spiritual body, which suffers no death, butrisee 
to heaven when the natural body falls to the ground. 



2 COEIKTHIANS, L 11. 

"Ye also helping together by prayer for as, 
that for the gift bestowed upon us by the meanfl 
of many persons thanks may be given by many 
on our behalf." 

The word " persons " should be translated " moudts," 
— though meaning, more lirerally, "mouthpieces." Iba 
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custom among the Greek actors of weamg masks on the 
stage led to the expression that 'when one person spoke 
for another he was hia mouthpiece. The Authorised 
Version should also be corrected in chap, ii 1 0, of thLj 




Epistle. We there read, " For if I forgave anything, to 
■whom I forgave it, for yoiir sakes forgave I it in the person 
of Christ," — literally, in the mask of Christi wearing the 
mouthpiece of Christ, or speaking for Christ And for the 
same reason, in 1 Thcsa iv. 2, when the apostie says that 
he gave commands " through the Lord Jesus," he must be 
vndeistood as saying, while wearing his mouthpiece, and 
speaking through it, as for him. 

The above ^&)7im, or masks, are fiom paintings 
on the walls of the buried ciiy of Pompeii, in Gell's 



2 COEIHTHIANS, XI. 25. 

" Thrice was I beaten with rods." 

A Eoman lictor, an attendant upon the magistrate, 
canying the &sces, or bundle of rods, with which criminals . 
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weie pmiiahed. When the magistrate had power over life 
and death, an axe was carried with the rods, as in this 




oaae. — From a bas-relief at Rome, in Lens' Costume de 
PAntiquili, 

When Paul says he was beaten with tcda, he means by 
the band of thia servant of the Boman magistrate ; and 
the cniel frequency with which the punishment was in- 
flicted is seen in Acts, xxii. 24, where the magistrate 
ordered Paul to " be examined by scourging, that be m^ht 
know " why the Jews cried against him. And again, in 
Luke xxiil 15, 16, Pilate declares Jesus innocent of the 
charge against him, and therefore proposes to chastise ^™ 
and let bim go. The thongs by which the apostle Paul 
was bound previous to the scourging, were probably those 
that had tied the rods into a bundle, as in our own drawing. 



2 Corinthians, xn. 2. 

" I knew a man in Christ, about fourteen years 
ago (whether in the body I cannot tell, or whether 
out of the body I cannot tell, God knoweth) such 
an one caught up to the third heaven." 



t 



The above drawing is from the temple of Dendera in 
'Upper Egypt, and published by Denon, Voy^e, pL 129. 
It shows that the Egyptians had the same opiiiion as that 
expressed by the Apostle, that there were three heavens, 
one above the other. Each is here represented by a 
figure of the goddess Keith, whose body forms an arch, 
with hands and feet touching the earth. This figure of 
Keith we have seen in Note on 1 Cor, xv. 44 

The three small men below the lowest heaven are stars. 
The boats which they carry are figurative of their rising 
heliacally, or shortly before sun-rise, as is well explained 
in other astronomical sculptures. Beneath them is the 
winged sun which shows itseiS above the horizon imme- 
diatdy after them. 



1 Timothy, vl 20. 

" Timothy, keep that which is committed to 
thj trust, avoiding profane and vain babblings, 
and oppositions of science falsely so called." 




OtTnJi 



The word "science" may with equal correctness be 
translated " Gnosticism," whicli was the name of a vain 
philosophy, with much pretence of learning, which the 
Apostle naturally distinguished as "science falsely so called" 
Its followers, the Gnostics, explained the origin of Evil as 
a necessary opposition to Good, — as night to day, darkness 
to l^ht, cold to heat, death to life. This they termed 
the doctrine of Antitheses, or " oppositions." So popular 
was Gnosticism at this time that we trace its influence 
on the coins of the empire. The figures on the above coins 
are meant to point to this doctrine, particularly represent- 
ing the war between the serpent of good and the serpent of 
evil The former is known by its swollen chest ; hut we 
remark that the latter — the principle of evil — wears the 
crown of the god Osiris, as if it were the more powerful of 
the two. 
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Many Gnostic engraved gems may be se6n in our 
museums, which were used as charms, or instruments 
of conjuring. One is shown in Note on Eev. vi. 2. 



Hebbews, IX. 2. 

** For there was a Tabernacle made ; the first, 
wherein was the candlestick, and the table, and 
the shewbread ; which is called the Sanctuary.^' 




When the Eoman army, under the command of Titus, 
conquered Jerusalem, they carried away with them the 
sacred furniture of the Temple as trophies of their victory. 
They also built a triumphal arch in Bome in honour of 
the conqueror, called the Arch of Titus. Upon this arch is 
sculptured the procession of soldiers carrying the candle- 
stick, or rather lampstand (as drawn above), and the 
ceremonial table (as shown in the next page). The pattern 
of the lampstand is described in ExoA xxv. 81. The table 
is described in the same chapter, verse 23. Upon the 
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table, in the Bomau sculpture, is placed the gOldeu pot of 
manna, which, in Heb. ix. 4, is said to have been placed 




not there, but within the ark. Between the legs of the 
table are the two silver trumpets described in Num. x. 2. 



James, 1. 17. 

" Every good gift and every perfect gift is from 
above, and cometh down from the Father of lights, 
with whom is no variableness, neither shadow of 
turning." 

On the next page is a drawing of an ancient stmdial in 
the British Museum, with lines for the twelve hours of the 
day, and also lines for the sun's change of declination, ot 
of noonday height. The gnomon, which threw the shadow, 
was a horizontal bar projecting forward from the groove 
at the back. In this way the time of daylight between 
sunrise and sunset was always divided into twelve hours, 
— ^long hours in summer, and short hours in winter. The 
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hoOra are thus spoken of by Jeaua, in John, si. 9, when 
he aska, " Are there not twelve hours in the day?" 

SoVitruvius in Book ix, chap. v. (viii.) when describing 
the ancient sundials, says tbat thoy showed the time of 
the daylight, whether at midwinter, at the eq^uinox, or at 
midsummer, always divided into twelve parts, or horns. 
And he explains how the water-clocks were made to 
divide the day in the same manner, into hours of a 
length varying with the time of year. At the same time 
the season of the year might be rudely guessed from 
the length of the ' gnomon's shadow, — ^which in winter 
reached the highest semicircle, in summer fell nearer to 
the lowest, and at the eq^uinoxes on the middle semicircle. 




Andeot Bundial. 

The ancients had few clocks,and they were led to notice 
the sundial, with the sun's shadow upon it, much more 
than we do. As the dial was made upon the above un- 
scientific principle, with the gnomon horizontal, instead 
of pointing to the Pole, the motions of the shadow seemed 
rather irregular. Hence the writer of the Epistle, when 
he calls the Almighty the Father of the luminaries, bor- 
TOWB a fignre of speech from the sundial to show that His 
fixed purposes are free from the dial's irregularities ; and 



he says that with God, unlike the son which He created, 
" there ia no daily change of noon-day height, nor hoaily 
taming shadow." 



Revelation, iv. 7. 

"And the first beast waa like a Hon, and the 
second beast like a calf, and the third beast had a 
face as a man, and the fourth beast weis like a flying 
eagle." 




The four beasts or living creatures of the vision in our 
text have the same heads as those in Ezekiel's vision (chap 
i 10. But they differ inasmuch as each of Ezekiel's living 
creatures has all four heads, while of these each has one 
head. In their position before the throne of the Judge, they 
resemble the four 'Egyptian gods of the dead here drawn, 
from fl funereal tablet in the British Museum, with the 
heads of a dog, an ape, a man, an eagle. These four gods 
always appear in the Egyptian vision of the trial of the dead. 
In our woodcut they appear before the Judge with their 
s mediators on his behalf. 
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These four E^Tptian gods often appear in oar museums 
in the form of jais, with lids in the form of these heads. 
Within these Jens the softer parts of the bowels were 
placed when the body was embalmed as a mummy. 



Revelation, vi. 2. 

" And I saw, and behold a white horse ; and he 
that sat on him had a bow ; and a crown was given 
unto him ; and he went forth conquering and to 
conquer." 




The above copy of an engraved Gnostic gem in the 
British Museum seems meant for the vision in our text 
A winged Sphinx, holding by bis foot, not a bow, but a 
wheel, is riding on horseback, and trampling down the 
serpent of wickedness. A winged figure of Victory comes 
forward to meet him, and to present him with a crown of 
lauieL The horse's tail ends in a snake's head, as described 
in chap. ix. 19. Above is written "A. bwk. w." — ^which 
may possibly bo read as Coptic, " Alpha and Om^a." Of 
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the inscription below, part is broken off, but the remaining 
letters are " a w a ;" upon which we remark, that there are 
remaining on Gnostic gems long inscriptions, consisting of no 
letters but the vowels, to which they assigned mystic values. 
This gem was probably engraved in Alexandria, in the 
second century of the Christian era. 



Eevelation, vl 8. 

" And I looked, and behold a pale horse ; and 
his name that sat on him was DeatL^' 




The above is from an Alexandrian coin of the eleventh 
year of the Emperor Domitian. It represents the Serpent 
of Evil, or Death, upon a running horse ; and is, no doubt, 
the Gnostic representation of the vision in our text 
Throughout the second century of the Christian era the 
Boman emperors' coins, that were struck in Alexandria) 
are rich with Gnostic and astrological subjects. See Note 
on 1 Timothy, vl 20. 
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Revelation, vn. 9. 



" After this I beheld, and, lo, a great multitude, 
which no man could number, of all nations, and kin- 
dreds, and people, and tongues, stood before the 
throne and before the Lamb, clothed with white 
robes, and palms in their hands." 




The palm-hrancheB which the Jews carried in their 
teligiona procesaions had their lower leaves curicrasly 
platted, with only two or three of the upper leaves left 
tree. In this state it waa called a " lulab." The same plat- 
ted palm-brauchea are at thia day carried by the OathoUca, 
both in Jerusalem and in Eome, The above drawing ia 
&om one blesaed by the Pope in St. Peter's, and it closely 
resembles that on the Jewish coins of the first century. 

Our coin ha^ by the side of the lulab a small citron, 
and tiie words, " Year two of the deliverance of Israel,'' 
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— ^meaning the second year of the revolt against the 
Emperor Nero, in a.d. 67. The other side of the coin may 
be seen in the Note on John, xix. 13. 

In Leviticus, xxiiL 40, the Israelites are directed to 
carry at the feast of the Tabernacles " branches of pab& 
trees, and platted boughs of trees, and willows of the 
brook ;" but the command does not say that the palm- 
leaves are to be platted. 



Revelation, xil 1. 

" And there appeared a great wonder in heaven, 
a woman clothed with the sun, and the moon imder 
her feet, and upon her head a crown of twelve stars." 




The above picture of the Egyptian goddess Isis in a boat 
is from the Zodiac on the ceiling of the Memnoniiun at 
Thebes. {BurtorCs Excerpt Hieroglyph,) It represents the 
dogstar rising heliacally, or appearing in early morning in 
the heavens for the first time, after having been hidden by 
the light ^pr nearly forty days at the time of its conjunction 
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with the sun. This mode of representing a star at its rising 
is borrowed from the new moon, which may be compared 
to a boat on the evening when it appears first after its con- 
jimction with the sun. Our text describes a similar 
appearance; and the same has usually been copied by 
modem painters when they represent the ascension of the 
Virgin Mary. 



Revelation, xm. 18. 

" Let him that hath understanding count the 
number of the beast : for it is the number of a man ; 
and his number is Six hundred threescore and six.'' 




The hieroglyphical name of the Emperor Vespasion 
spelt " Aispasianus," in consequence of the Asiatic and 
Egyptian difficulty of writing the letter V. It is here 
given to explain the enigmatical way of writing the 
number, or initial letters, of the beast's nama 

The number 666 is written in the MSS. by tho Greek 
numeral letters F, X, Ch. In some MSS., however, the 
number is 616, or F, I, Gh ; and this I venture to conjecture 
ia the true reading, — meaning. Flavins Ispasianus Chaisar, 
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the reigning emperor at the time when the book was written. 
As the initial letters were to be found each in a separ- 
ate class of the Units, Tens, and Hundreds, the emperort 
initials, F, V, C, had to be treated with some little liberty. 
In the Sibylline Verses, where the initial letter of each 
emperor's name is called his Number, Vespasian is called 
number 70, or ; because that Greek writer would spell 
this Koman name Ouespasianus. But, nevertheless, those 
Verses prove that the number of any name means its initial 
letter of letters. 

We may add, that the second beast is the emperor's 
son Titus, who came up by land against Jerusalem with 
two horns or legions ; while Vespasian himself came with 
ten horns, or legions. 



Revelation, xx. 2. 

" And he laid hold on the dragon, that old ser- 
pent, which is the Devil, and Satan, and bound him 
a thousand years." 




This conquest of the Serpent of wickedness is one of 
the favourite subjects in the Egyptian mythology. Our 
drawing is copied from the sarcophagus of Oimenepthah 
of aa 1200 ; while in Note on Eev. vL 2, we see how the 
same conquest was represented twelve centuries later. 
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Revelation, xx. 10. 

" And the devil that deceived them was cast into 
the lake of fire and brimstone." 




This is the Egyptian representation of the lake of fire, 
copied from the Turin papyrus, called the book of the Dead. 

From each of its four sides flames of fire arise, while the 
liquid waves are seen in the middle. At each comer sits an 
ape, who here, as on other occasions, is considered an inha- 
bitant of the region of the dead. In note on Mark v. 13, 
we see the wicked man given into the charge of an ape. 

In the Hebrew Scriptures this lake is sometimes called 
the Pit of Destruction, as in Ps. Iv. 23. 
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ALFRED'S (King) Anglo-Saxon Version of the Compendious His- 
tory of the World by Orosius, with Translation, Notes, and 
Dissertations, by the Rev. Dr. Bosworth, Pro/esaor (/^n^to- 
Saacon at Cheford. Royal 8vo, map and facsimUes of the MSS,, 
cloth, 16s 

ALFRED (King). — Memorials of King Alfred, being Essays on the 
History and Antiquities of England during the Ninth Century— 
the Age of King Alfred. By various Authors. Edited and in 
part written by the Rev. Dr. Giles. Royal 8vo, pp. 400, 
coloured plate of K. Alfred's Jewel j seven plates of Anglo-Saxon 
Coins, and views of Ch^mbald's Crypt, doth, 7s 6d 

ALLIES (Jabez, F.S.A.) The Ancient British, Roman, and Saxon 
Antiquities and Folk-Lore of Worcestershire. 8vo, pp. 500, icith 
6 plates and 40 woodcuts, Second Edition, cloth, 7s 6d (original 
price 14s) 

•* The good people of Worcestershtre are indebted to Mr. Jabez Allies for a 
Ter]fbh{mdsome volume illustrative of the history of their native county. His 
book, which treats Ou the Ancient British, Roman^ and Saxon Antiquities and 
folklore of Worcestershire, has now reached a second edition : and as Mr. 
Allies has embodied in this, not only the additions made by him to the original 
work, but also several separate publications on points of folk-lore and legendary 
interest, few counties can boast of a more industriously or carefully compiled 
history of what may be called its popular antiquities. The work is very 
handsomely illustrated."— JVo^es and Queries. 

ANDERSON (Wm.) Genealogy and Surnames, with some Heraldic 
and Biographical Notices. 8vo, woodcuts of Aittis and Seals, 
doth. 3s 6d (original price 6s) 1865 

ANGLO-SAXON Version of the Life of St. Guthlac, Hermit of 
Croyland. Printed, for the first time, from a MS. in the 
Cottonian Library, with a Translation and Notes by Charles 
Wyclifpb GJoodwin, M.A., Fellow of Catherine Hall, Cambridge. 
12mo, cloth. 5s 

ANGLO-SAXON Version of the Hexameron of St. Basil, and the 
Anglo-Saxon Remains of St. Basil's Admonitio ad Filium Spiritu- 
alem. Now first printed from MSS. in the Bodleian Library, 
with a Translation and Notes by the Rev. H. W. Norman. 8vo, 
second edition, enlarged, sewed. 4s 

ANGLO-SAXON. — Narratiunculoo Anglice Conscripta. De perga- 
menis excribebat notis illustrabat eruditis copiam, faciebat T. 
Oswald Cockayne, M.A. 8vo. 6s 

Containing Alexander the Great's Letter to Aristotle on the situation of 
India— Of wonderful things in the East— The Passion of St Margaret tho 
Virgin— Of the Qeneration of Man, &c. 

ANGLO-SAXON. — A Fragment of -^Ifric's Anglo-Saxon Grammar, 
.Mfric's Glossary, and a Poem on the Soul and Body, of the 
Xllth Century, discovered among the Archives of Worcester 
Cathedral, by Sir Thomas Phillipps, Bart. Folio, priyatklt 
FRINTED, sewed. Is 6d 

Severn! other Anglo-Saxon works will be found in this Catalc^e. 
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ARCH^OLOGIA CAMBRENSIS.— A Record of the Antiquities, 
Historical, Genealogical, Topographical, and Architectural, of 
Wales and its Marches. Fu-st Series, complete, 4: vols, 8vo, 
many plates and woodcuts, cloth. £2. 2s 

Odd Parts may be had to complete Seta. 

> Second Series, 6 vols, 8vo, dotJu £3. 8s 

■ Third Series, vol 1 to 12. £1. 10s each 

Published by the Cambrian Archseological Association. 

ARCILEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.— Report of the Transactions 
of the Annual Meeting of the ArchaBological Institute held at 
Chichester, July, 1853. 8vo, many plates and woodcuts, cloth 
7s 6d 
Printed uniformly with the other Annual Congresses of the Institute. 

ARCHER FAMILY.— Memorials of Families of the Surname of 
Archer in various Counties of England, and in Scotland, Ireland, 
Barbadoes, America, &c By Capt. J. H. Lawkexce Abchfr. 
4to, but few copies printed, cloth. 12s 6d 

ATKINSON'S (George, Serjeant at Law) Worthies of Westmoreland ; 
or. Biographies of Notable Persons Bom in that County since 
the Reformation. 2 vols, post 8vo, cloth. 6s (original price 16s) 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY of Joseph Lister (a Nonconformist), of 
Bradford, Yorkshire, with a contemporary account of the 
Defence of Bradford and Captiu'e of Leeds, by the Parliamen- 
tarians, in 1642. Edited by Thos. Wright, F.S.A. 8vo, cloth, 28 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY of Thomas Wright, of Birkenshaw, in the 
Coimty of York, 1736-1797. Edited by his Grandson, Thojias 
Wright, M.A., F.S.A. Fcp. 8vo, pp. 376, cloth. Ss 
Particularly interesting about Bradford, LccmIs, Halifax, and their neighbour- 
hoods, and a curious picture of manners and persons in the middle of the last 
century. 

AUTOGRAPHICAL Miscellany; a Collection of Autograph Let- 
ters, Interesting Documents, &c., executed in facsimile by 
Fredk. Netherclift, each facsimile accompanied ^^-ith a page 
of letter-press by R. Sims, of the British Museum. Royal 4to, 
A handsome VOL, ficira c/ofA. £1. 1b {original price £1. 16s) 
Containing sixty examples of hitherto unpublished Letters And Documents 
of Blake, Boileau, Buonaparte, Burns, Calvin, Camden, Carrier, Catherine de 
Medicis, Charles I., Chatterton, Congreve, Crammer, Cromwell, Danton, 
D'Aubigne, Dryden, Edward VI., Elizabeth, Elizabeth (sister of Louis XVI.), 
Franklin, Galilei, Glover, Goethe, Goldsmith, Henry VIIL, Hyde (Anne), James 
IL, Jonson, Kepler, Kotzebue, Latimer, Loyola, Louis XIV., Louis XVI., 
Luther, Maintenon, Maria Antoinette, Marlborouj^h, Marmontel, Mary Queen 
of Scots. Melancthon, Newton, Penn, Pompadour, Pole (Cardinal), Raleigh, 
Ridley, Robespierre, Rousseau, Rubens, Sand, Schiller, Spenser, Sterne, Tasso, 
Voltaire, Walpole (Horace), Washington, Wolfe, Wolsey, Wren, and Young. 

For the interesting nature of the documents, this collection far excels all the 
prepious ones. With two exceptions (formerly badly executed), they have 
never been published before. 

BAIGENT (F. J., of Winchester) History and Antiquities of the 
Parish Church of Wyke, near Winchester. 8vo, cncfravings. 
2s 6d 
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BAKKS' (Sir T. C.) Baronia Anglia Concentrata, or a Concentration 
of all the Baronies called Baronies in Fee, deriving their Origin 
from Writ of Summons, and not from any Specific Limited 
Creation, showing the Descent and Line of Heirship, as well 
of those Families mentioned by Sir William Dugdale, as of 
those whom that celebrated Author has omitted to notice ; in- 
terspersed with Interesting Notices and Explanatory Bemarks. 
Where to is added, the Proofs of Parliamentary Sitting, from 
the Beign of Edward I. to Queen Anne ; also, a Glossary of 
Dormant English, Scotch, and Irish Peerage Titles, with reference 
to pre»um€d existing Heirs, 2 vols, 4to, cloth, 16s (original 
price £3. 3s) 



Large Paper Copy (very few printed). 2 vols. £1. Is 



A book of great research, by the well-known author of the ** Dormant and 
Extinct Peerage," and other heraldic and historical works. Those fond of 
genealogical pursuits ought to secure a copy while it is so cheap. It may be 
considered a supplement to his former works. Vol. ii. pp. 210-300, contains 
an Historical Account of the first Settlement of Nova Scotia, and the foundation 
of the Order of Nova Scotia Baronets, distinguishing those who had seizin of 
lands there. 

BANKS' (W. Stott, of Wakefield) Walks in Yorkshire. I. In the 
North West. II. In the North East. Thick f cap. 8vo, 2 large 
maps, doth. 5s 

— — ^ N. E. portion separately, comprising Red car, Saltbum, 
Whitby, Scarborough, and Filey, and the Moors and Dales 
between the Tees, &c. Fcap. 8vo, sewed. Is 6d 

BARBER (G. D., commonly called Barher-Beaumont) Suggestions on 
the Ancient Britons, in 3 parts. Thick 8vo, cloth. 7s 6d 
{original price 14s) 

BARKER. — Literary Anecdotes and Contemporary Reminiscences 

of Professor Person and others, from the Manuscript Papers of 

the late E. H. Barker, Esq., of Thetford, Norfolk, with an 

Original Memoir of the Author. 2 vols, Svo, cloth. 12s 1852 

A singular book, full of strange stories and jests. 

BARKER (y^. Jones) Historical and Topographical Account of 

Wensleydale, and the Valley of the Yore, in the North Riding 

of Yorkshire. 8vo, illustrate with views, seals, arms, <Ssc., cloth, 

4s 6d (original price 8s 6d) 

" This modest and unpretending compilation is a pleasant addition to onr 
topographical literature, and gives a good general account of a beautiful part 
of England comparatively little known. It is handsomely printed with a 
number of finely executed woodcuts by Mr. Howard Dudley .... No 
guide to the district exists ap})licable alike to tlie will-filled and scantly furnished 
purse — a defect which the auhor has endeavoured to supply by the present 
volume. 

BARNES (Rev. W.) Tiw ; or a View of the Roots and Stems of the 
English as a Teutonic Tongue. Fcap. Svo, cloth. 5s 

** I hold that my primary roots are the roots of all the Teutonic languages^ 
and, if my view is the true one, it must ultimately 1»e taken ui> by tlie German 
and other Teutnuio granin;niians, and apjiliud tothuirlau^uugos." — The Author, 
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BARNES (Rev. William, of Came Rectorif, Dorchester) A Philological 
Grammar, grounded ux>on English, and formed from a com- 
parison of more than Sixty Languages. Being an Introduction 
to the Science of Grammars of all Languages, espedallj English, 

Latin, and Greek. 8vo (pp. 322), cloth. 9s 

** Mr. Barnes* work in an excellent specimen of the manner in which the 
advancing study of Philology may be brought toillostrate and enrich a sdentiflc 
exposition of English UrRmmar." — Edinburgh Guardian. 

*' or the science of Gmmmar, by Induction from the philological facts of 
many langnages, Mr. Barnes has, in this volume, supplied a con'^ise and com- 
prehensive manual. Grammarians may differ as to the regularity of the 
principles on which nations have constructed their forms and usagas of speech, 
but it is generally allowed that some conformity or similarity of practice may 
be traced, and that an attempt may be made to expound a true science of 
Grammar. Mr. Barnes has so far grounded his Granmiar upon English as to 
make it an English Grammar, but he has continually referred to coraparatire 
philology, and sought to render his work illustrative of general forms, in 
conformity witli principles common, more or less, to the language of all 
mankind. More than sixty languages have been compared in tiie course of 
preparing the volume ; and the general principles laid down will be found 
uaefnl in the study of various tongues. It is a learned and philosophical 
treatise."— Literary OaettU. 

BARNES (Rev. W.) Anglo-Saxon Delectus ; serving as a first Class* 
Book to the Language. 12mo, doth, 28 (id 
•< To those who wish to possess a critical knowledge of their own Native 
English, some acquaintance with Anglo-Saxon is indispensable ; and we have 
never seen an introduction better calculated than the present to supply the 
wants of a beginner in a short space of time. The declensions and coi^nga- 
tions are well stated, and illustrated by references to Greek, the Latin, French, 
and other languages. A philosophical spirit pervades every part Q^e Delectus 
consists of short pieces on various subjects, with extracts from Anglo-Saxon 
History and the Saxon Chronicle. Thero is a good Glossary at the end."— 
AthenoBum^ Oct 20, 1849. 

BARNES (Rev. W.) Notes on Ancient Briton and the Britons. 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth. Ss 

** Mr. Barnes has given us the result of his Collections for a Course of 
Lectures on this subject, and ha.s produced a series of Sketches of the Ancient 
Britons, their language, laws, and modes of life, and of their social state as 
compared with that of the Saxons, which will be read with considerable 
Interest" — Notes and Queries. 

" We are very glad to meet with such pleasant and readable * Notes' as Mr. 
Barnes'. They are very unafiTected essays, imparting much warmth to the 
old carcase of British lore, and evincing some real study. He has found out 
the value of the old Welsh laws, and has made some useful comparisons 
between them and those of the Saxons with much freshness if not absolute 
novelty. " — Guardian, 

BARNES' (Rev. W.) Views of Labour and Gold. Fcp. 8vo, doth, Ss 
*' Mr. Barnes is a reader and a thinker. He has a third and a conspicuous 
merit— his style is perfectly lucid and simple. If the humblest reader of 
ordinary intelligence desired to follow out the process by which societies are 
built up and held together, he has but to betake himself to the study of Mr. 
Barnes s epitome. The title "Views of Labour and Gk>ld," cannot be said to 
indicate the scope of the Essays, which open with pictures of primitive life, 
nad pass on, through an a^eeably diversined range of topics, to considerations 
of the rights, duties, and mterests of Labour and Capital, and to the enquiry. 
What constitutes the utility, wealth, and positive well being of a nation T 
Subjects of this class are rarely handled with so firm a grasp and such light and 
artistic manipulation." — Athenceum. 

<* The opinion of such a Scholar and Clergyman of the Established Church OQ 
fubjects of political economy cannot fail to be both interesting and instructive, 
and the originality of some of his views and exprcRsjoiiK is well calculated to 
attract and I epay the uiuti careful aitentiun." — FLuiiiieai li^urm»r. 
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BARNES* (Rev. W.) Poems, partly of Rural Life, in National Eng. 
lish. 12mo, doth, 58 

BARNES' (Rev. W.) Poems of Rural Life in the Dobsbt DialiOEi 
Fcap. Svo, first collection, fourth edition, doth, 58 

Second Collection, Kcomd edition, fcap. Svo, doUi, 5s 

Third Collection, fcap. Svo, doth, 4s 6d 

BATEMAN (Thos., of Totdgrave, Derbyshire) Vestiges of the An. 
tiquities of Derbyshire, and the Sepulchral Usages of its Inha- 
bitants, from, the most Remote Ages to the Reformation. Svo^ 
with numerous woodcuts of Tumuli and their contents, Orotsei^ 
Tombs, dsc, doth, 15s 

BATEMAN'S (Thomas) Ten Years' Diggings in Celtic and Saxon 
Grave Hills, in the Counties of Derby, Stafford, and York, from 
1S4S to 1S63, with Notices of some former Discoveries hitherto 
unpublished, and Remarks on the Crania and Pottery from the 
Mounds. Svo, numerous woodcuts, cloth, 10s 6d 

BATTLE ABBEY.— Descriptive Catalogue of the Original Charterw 
Grants, Donations, etc., constituting the Muniments of Battle 
Abbey, also the Papers of the Montagus, Sidnejrs, and Web- 
sters, embodying many highly interesting and valuable Records 
of Lands in Sussex, Kent, and Essex, with Preliminary Memo- 
randa of the Abbey of Battel, and Historical P^urticula^ of the 
Abbots. Svo, 234 pages, cloth. Is 6d 

BEDFORD'S (Rev. W. K. Riland) The Blazon of Episcopacy, being 
a complete List of the Archbishops and Bishops of England and 
Wales, and their Family Arms drawn and described, from the 
first introduction of Heraldry to the present time. Svo, 144 
pages, and 62 pages ofdramngs of Arms, cloth 15s 

IDif? work depictu the arms of a great number of English Families not to 
be fomid in other works. 

" There has been an amount of industry bestowed upon this curious work 
which is very creditable to the author, and will be found beneficial to all 
who care for the subject on which it has been employed."— Athsnjbum. 

BERRYS (W.) Pedigrees and Arms of the Nobility and Gentry of 
Hertfordshire. Folio (only 125 printed), bds. £1, 10s (or^/tnai 
price £3. 10s) 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL MISCELLANY, edited by John Pbtheram. 
Svo, Nos. 1 to 5 (aU published), with general tide. Is 
CoNTBNTS.— Particulars of the Voyage of Sir Thomas Button for the Dis- 
•coveiy of a North-West Passage, a.d. 1612— Sir Dudley Digges' Of the Cll^ 
•cumference of the Earth, or a Treatise of the North-Bast Passage. 1611-1]^ 
Letter of Sir Thomas Button on the North-West Passage, in the State-Paper 
•Office— Bibliographical Notices of Old Music Books, by Br. Bimbauft-* 
Notices of Suppressed Books— Martin Mar PreUte's Rhymes— The Haidwirlr^ 
Collection of Manuscripts. 

filBLIOTHEQIJE Asiatique et Africane, ou Catalogue dee Ouvragei 
relati& a TAsie et a TAfrique qui ont paru jusqu'en 1700, par 
H. Tebnauz-Compahs. Svou avec supplement et index, sewed, 
10i6d 
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•* BIBLIA PAUPERUM." One of the earliest and mart ciinou* 
Block Books, reproduced in facsimile from a copy in the British 
Museum, by J. Ph. Bebjeau. Royal 4to, half hownd. £2. 28 

The BrBUA PAUPUtrif, known also by the title of Histoblb Vktkrjs st 
Non Testamenti, is a set of woodcuts in which the Old and New Testament 
are both brought to memory by pictures, and some lines of text in Latin. Thi» 
name, Biblta Pauperum. is derived from its use by monks of the poorer orders 
commonly called Pauperks CnRisri. 

As a specimen of the earliest woodcuts and of printed block-books, destined 
to supersede the manuscripts anterior to the valuable invention of Guttenberp:, 
the BiBUA Paupkrcm is well worthy the attention of the amateur of Fine Arts 
it well as of the Bibliographer. It consists of 40 engn^avings, printed on one 
tide only of the leaves, and disposed so as to have the figures opposite to each 
other. 

The engravings were printed by friction, with a subtrtance of a brownish 
colour instead of printing ink, which was unknown at tliis early period. Tr> 
imitate as near as possible the original, the plates in this facsimile are disposed 
opposite each other, and printed in a brownish colour. Various editions of th^s 
Block-Book have been discovered, without any writer being able to say which 
is the first one. A review of them is given in the printed IntxxKluctioii of the 
1)00k. 

Besides the rhymed Latin Poetry— of which part was given by HeineckeT-. 
and after him by Ottley— the Introduction gives, for the first time, the whole 
-of the Text printed on both sides in the upper compartment, as well as sd 
English Explanation of the subject 

Only 250 copies bave been pboitzd, UMiroBMLr with Mb. S. Lxion 
Botherbt's Principta Typographica. 

BIGSBY*S (Robert, M.A,, LL.D.) Historical and Topographical 
Description of Repton, in the County of Derby, with Inciden- 
tal View of objects of note in its Vicinity. 4to, a handsome 
Tolume, with sbvkntt UltLStratioru on copper, stone, and toopd, 
doth. 18s {original price £3. 3s) 

BLAKE (M.) A Brief Account of the Destructive Fire at Blandford 
Forum, in Dorsetshire, June 4, 1731. Reprinted from, the edi- 
tion of 1735, with a plan and 2 views, 4to, cloth. 2s 6d 

BLAVIGNAC (J. D., Architecte) Histoire de 1' Architecture Sacr^ 
du quatridme au dixi^me sidcle dans les anciens ^vech^ de 
Geneve, Lausanne, et Sion. One vol, 8vo, i50 pages, Z7 plates, 
and a 4to Atlas of S2 j^tes of Architecture, Sculpture, FreseoeSy 
ReliquarieSy &c., dx. £2. lOs 
A very remarkable book, and worth the notice of the Architect, the Aichtb- 

Ologist, and the Artist. 

BOYNE (W., RS,A.) Tokens issued in the Seventeenth Century ia 

England, Wales, and Ireland, by Corporations, Merchants^ 

Tradesmen, &c., described and illustrated. Thick 8vo, 42 plates, 

doth. £1. Is {original price £2. 2s) 

Nearly 9500 Tokens are described in this work, arranged alphabetically nndi^r 

Counties and Towns. To the Numismatist, the Topographer, and GhuiCtfQugiat, 

it will be found extremely usefuL 

BOSWORTH (Rev. Joseph, D.D., Anglo-Saxon Professor in tr 

University of Oaford) Compendious Anglo-Saxon and Engllolr 

Dictionaiy. 8yo, dosdy printed in treble cdumns. 12s 

" This is not a mere abridgment of the large Dictionary, but almost an entirely 

new work. In this compendious one will be found, at a very moderate price 

all that is most practical and valuable in the former expensive edition, with a 

great accession of new words and matter."— ^ii(Aor'< Pre/ace. 
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BOSWORTH and WARING.— Four Versions of the Holy Gospels, 
viz., in Gothic, a.d. 360 ; Anglo-Saxon, 995 ; Wycliflfe, 1389 ; 
and Tyndale, 1526, in parallel columns, with Preface and Notes 
by the Rev. Dr. Bosworth, Professor of Anglo-Sa±on in the 
University of Oxford, assisted by George Waring, M.A., of 
Cambridge and Oxford. One vol, 8vo, above 600 fageSy doth. 
128 6d 
A very low price has been filed to ensure an extended sale among sfcadents 

and higher schools. 

— Large Paper. 4to, a handsome volume ^ not many printed, 

doth. £2. 2s 

** The texts are printed in four parallel columns, and very great care appears 
to have been taken iu their collation and correction." — Atubnaeum. 

" We heartily welcome this volume, brought out with so much care and-- 
ability ... It does credit to the printers of the University. , , . The work is 
flcholarlike, and is a valuable contribution to the materials for Biblical Criti- 
cism. . . We heartily commend it to the study of all who are interested either 
in the philology of the English language, or in the history and formation of our 
Authorized Version." — The Christian Remembrancer, a (Quarterly Review. 

** It may almost be a question, whether the present volume phssesses greater 
interest for the divine or for the philologist. To the latter it must certainly be 
interesting from the opportunity which it affords him of marking the gradual ■ 
development of our languai^es. The four versions of the Gospel, . . . with a 
learned and instructive preface, and a few necessary notes, form a volume, the 
value and importance of which need scarcely be insisted upon."— Notes and 

QUEBIIS. 

BLAKEY (Robert) Historical Sketches of the Angling Literature of 
all Nations, to which is added a Bibliography of English Writers. 
on Angling, by J. R. Smith. Fcap. 8vo, cloth. 6a 

BOWLES (Rev. W., Lisle) Hermes Britannicus, a Dissertation on the 
Celtic Deity Teutates, the Mercurius of Coesar, in further proof 
and corroboration of the origin and designation of the Great 
Temple at Abury, in Wiltshire. 8vo, bdSy 4s {original price 8s 6d) 

BBIDQER'S (Charles) Index to the Printed Pedigrees of English 
Families contained in Coimty and Local Histories, the "Herald's- 
Visitations," and in the more important Genealogical Collec- 
tions. Thick 8vo, doth. 10s 6d 
A similar work to Sims's " Index of Pedigrees in the MSS. in the British. 

Hiiseum. What that is for Manuscripts this is for Piintod Books. It is the 

most complete Index of its kind, and contains double the matter of other 

luwty productions. 

BROOKE (Richard, F.S.A.) Visits to Fields of Battle in England, 

of the XVth Century, with some Miscellaneous Tracts and 

Papers, principally upon Archseological Subjects. Royal 8vo,. 

plates, doth ISs 

The work contains a descriptive account of the scenes of most of the memo- 
nble conflicts in the Wan of York and Lancaster, cumprisiug the celebrated 
battles of Shrewsbury, Blore Heath, Northampton, Wakefield, Mortiraer'a 
Crofls, Towton, Bamet, Tewkesbury. Bosworth, and Stoke, and genealogical 
and other particulars of the powerful, warlike, and distinguished personages 
who were the principsd actors in those stirring and eventful times, with plans 
Of some of the fields of Battle, and an Appendix containing the principal 
Aoti of Attainder relative to the Wars of the Roseii, and Lists of the Nobla-- 
men, IBLnights, and other personages attainted by thorn. 
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BROOKE (Richard) A Descriptive Account of Lirerpool, as it was 
during the last Quarter of the XVIIIth Century, 1776—1800. 
A. handsome vol, royal 8vo, ioith iUustrtUums, doth, 12b 6d 
{original price £1. 5s) 
In addition to in formation relative to the Public Bnildlngt, Statistics, and 
Commerce of tlie Towb, the work contains some curious and interesting par- 
ticulars which have never been previously published, respecting tiie pursniti, 
habits, and amusements of the inliabitants of Liverpool during that period, 
with views of its public edifices. 

BRUCE (Dr. J. Collingwood, Author of the "Boman TFoK") TbB 
Bayeuz Tapestry Elucidated. 4to, a handsome volume, illtu- 
iratcd with 17 coloured plates, reprexnting the entire Tapestry^ 
extra hds. £1. Is. 

BUCHANAN (W.) Memoirs of Painting, with a Chronological Hi». 
tory of the Importation of Pictures by the Great Masters into 
England since the French Revolution. 2 vols, Svo, bdt, 7b 6d 
{original price £1. 6s) 

BUNNETT (H. Jones, M.D.) Genoa, with Remarks on the Climate^ 
and its influence upon Invalids. 12mo, cloth, 4a 

BURKE (John) Genealogical and Heraldic History of the Extinct 

and Dormant Baronetcies of England, Ireland, and Scotland. 

Medium Svo, second edition, 638 closely printed pages, t» 

double columns, with about 1000 Arms engraved on vx)od, fite 

port, of James I., doth. IOp {original price £1. Ss) 

This work engaged the attention of the author for several years, comprises 

nearly a thoiiHand families, many of them amongst the most ancient and 

eminent in the kingdom, each carried down to its representative or repre> 

sentatives still existing, with elaborate and minute details of the alliances, 

■achievements, and fortunes, generation after generation, from the earliest to 

the latest period. 

CALTON'S (R. Bell) Annals and Legends of Calais, with Sketches 
of Emigr^ Notabilities, and Memoirs of Lady Hamilton. Post 
Svo, with frontispiece and vignette, doth. 5s 
Principal Coiitents. — History of the Siege by Edward IIL in 1346-7, with 
A roll of the Commanders and their followers present, fh)m a contemporary 
MS. in the British Museum — The Allotment of Lands and Houses to Edwajid's 
Barons — Calais as an English borough — List of the Streets aod Householders of 
the same — Henry Vlllth's Court there— Cardinal Wolsey and his expenses— 
The Engh'sh Pale, with the names of Roads, Farmsteads, and Villiages in tiie 
English Era— The Sieges of Therouenne and Toumai— The Fier of Cuais — ^Frof 
And Cons of the place— The Hotel Dessin— Sterne's Chamber — Churches of Notre 
Dame and St Nicholas— The Hotel de Ville— Ancient Staple Hall— The Chateaa 
^nd Murder of the Duke of Gloucester — The Courgain— The Field of the 
Cloth of Gold— Notice of the Town and Castle of Guisnes, and its snrprise by 
John de Lancaster— The Town and Seigneurio of Ardres — The Sands and Duel- 
ling—Villages and Chateau of Sangatte, Coulgon, Mark, Bschalles, and Ham- 
mes — Review of the English Occupation of Calais, and its Recapture by the 
Duke de Guise — The Lower Town and its Lace Trade— Our Commercial Relsr 
tions with France— Emigr6 Notabilities— Charles and Harry Tufton, Captain 
Dormer and Edith Jacquemont. Beau Brummel, Jemmy Urquhart, and his 
friend Fauntleroy, " Nimrod," Berkeley Craven, Mytton, Duchess of Eingstoii 
— A new Memoir of Lady Hamilton, Ac. Altogether an interesting yoltune on 
England's first Colony. 

BURN'S (J. Southerden) The High Commission, Notices of tho 
Court and its Proceedings. Svo, cloth, only 100 printed, 3b 
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BUBN's (J.y Southerden) Histoiy of Parish Registers in England, 

and Registers of Scotland, Ireland, the Colonies, Episcopal 

Chapels in and about London, the Geneva Register of the iVo- 

' testant Refugees, with Biographical Notes, etc. Second edition^ 

greatly enlarged, 8vo, cloth. 10s 6d 

CAMBRIDGE. — HisV^ria Collegii Jesu Cantabrigiensis, a J. Sher- 
manno, olim praes. ejusdem Collegii. Edita J. 0. Halliwell. 
Syo, doth, 28 

CARD WELL (Rev. Dr., Professor of Ancient History ^ Oxford) Lec- 
tures on the Coinage of the Greeks and Romans, delivered in 
the University of Oxford. 8vo, doth. 4s {original price Ss 6d) 

A very interesting historical volume, and written in a pleasing and popular 
ibanner. 

CARTWRIGHT.— Memoirs of the Life, Writings, and Mechanical 

Inventions of Edmund Cartwright, D.D., F.R.S., Inventor of 

the Power Loom, <f?c. Edited by E. H. Strickland. Post 8vo, 

engravings, hoards. 2s 6d {original price 10s 6d) 

It contains some interesting literary history, Dr. Cartwright numbering 
among his correspondents, Sir W. Jones, Crabbe, Sir H. Davy, Fulton, Sir 8. 
Baffles, Langhome, and others. He was no meuu Poet, as his legendary tale of 
** Armine and Elvira " (given in the Appendix) testifies. Sir W. Scott says it 
oontains some excellent poetry, expressed with unusual felicity. 

CATALOGUE {Classified) of the Library of the Royal Institution 

of Great Britain, with Indexes of Authors and Subjects, and a 

List of Historical Pamphlets, chronologically arranged. By 

Benj. Vinobnt, Librarian. Thick 8vo, pp. 948, JuUf morocco, 

marbled edges. 15s 
It will be found a very useful volume to book collectors, and indispensable 
to public librarians. 

CHADWICK (William) The Life and Times of Daniel De Foe, with 

Remarks, Digressive and Discursive. 8vo, pp. 472, portrait, 

doth 10s 6d. 
** Daniel De Foe devoted his life and energies to the defence of tree institu- 
tions and good government. He was the Radical of his day. He not only 
wrote, but suffered for truth and liberty. He was impoverished and perse- 
ented for his labours in this cause ; nay. he was repeatedly imprisoned for 
his principles, or for his unswerving attachment to them, and for his boldness 
and honesty in asserting them. He was the vigorous and indefatigable 
opponent of priestism, of ecclesiastical domination, and of the Popish 
tendencies of his time. We might not approve of all he wrote against the 
Catholics, but we should remember that he saw and felt, as we cannot, how 
inherently opposed to true freedom is the Catholic system. Although we live 
in vezy different times from those in which De Foe lived, yet his life is full 
of pregnant lessons for the liberals and friends of religious freedom of our day." 
-^Bradford Review. 

CHRONICLE of London from 1089 to 1483, written in the 15th 
Century, and for the first time printed from MSS. in the British 
Museum, with numerous Contemporary IHustrations of Royal 
Letters, Poems, descriptive of Public Events and Manners and 
Customs of the Metropolis. (Edited by Sm Harris Nicolas.) 
4to, facsimile, doth bds. 15s 
Only 260 copies printed. It forms a Supplement to the Chronidef of Hard- 

Bgi Bastall, Grafton, Hall, and others. 
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CHATTO (W. A., Author of "Jaduon^a HUtory of Wood Engrtsot 
ing**) Facts and SpeculationB on the History of Playing Cards 
in Europe. 8vo, profiady iUuttraUd wUh engracingsy 5o2i flain 
and coloured, doth. £1. Is 

" The inquirj into the origin and irignificatlon of the raits and their marks, 
and the heraldic, theological, and political emblems pictnred from time to time, 
in their change-), opens a new field of antiqnarian interest ; and the pers^- 
Terance with which Mr. Chatto has explored it leaves little to be gained by lua 
saccessors. The plates with which the volome is enriched add cousideral)Iy to 
its value in this point of view. It is not to be denied that, take it altogether, 
it contains more matter than has ever before been collected in one view xiptm 
the same subject. In spite of its faults, it is exceedingly amusing ; and the 
most critical reader cannot fail to be entertained by the variety of curious out* 
lying learning Mr. Chatto has somehow contrived to draw into the investiga- 
tions.''— vl^^iir. 

** Indeed, the entire production deserves our wannest approbation.**— Xtt&- 
rary Givtette. 

**A perfect fund of antiquarian research, and most interesting eyentopex^ 
sons who ne%-er play at cards." — TaWs Magazine. 

" A curious, entertaining, and really learned book.** — Ramhler. 

•THE GAME OF THE CHESSE," the Rrst Book printed in 

England by William Caxton, reproduced in facsimile from a 

copy in the British Museum, with a few Kemarks on Cazton'a 

Typographical Productions, by Vincent Figgins. 4to, pp. 184, 

vnA, 23 curious tcoodcuts, half morocco^ uncut. £1. Is — or, in 

antique calf, with hcvdled hoardt and carmine edges. £1. 8s 

Frequently, ns we read of the Works of Caxton and the early Englirh Printerai 

and of their Black Letter Books, very few persons ever had the opportunity of 

■eeing any of these ])ro(luctions, and forming a proper estimate of the ingenuity 

and skill of those who first practised the " Nuble Art of Printing." 

Thb Type has been* carkfully nfiTATXD, and the Woodcuts facsimflied 
AT Miss Byfield. The Paper and Watermarks have also been made expressly, 
as near as possible, like the original ; and the book is accompanied by a few 
remarks of a i»i-n<tical nature, which have l>een snjcgested during the progress 
of the fount, ami the necessary study and coiniiarisou of Caxton's Works with 
those of his contemporaries in Germany, by Mr. V. Fiooiks, who speni two 
years' "labour of love " in cutting the matrixes for the type. 

COLLECTION of Letters on Scientific Subjects, illustrative of the 
Progress of Science in England. Temp. Elizabeth to Charles IL 
Edited by J. O. Halliwell. 8vo, doth. 38 
Comprising letters of Digges, Dee, Tycho Brahe, Lower, Hariott, Lydyatt,. 
8lr W. Petty, Sir C. Cavendish, Brancker, Pell, Ac. ; also the Autobio*graph7 
of Sir Samuel Morland, from a MS. in Lambeth Palace, Nat. Tarpoley's Cor- 
rector Analyticus, dtc. Cost Uie subscribers of the Historical Society of Sci* 
ence£L 

COPENHAGEN.— The Traveller's Handbook to Copenhagen and 
its Environs. By Anglican us. 12mo, with large map of Sea* 
land, plan of Copenhagen, and views, doth. 8s 

COSIN's (Mr., Secretary to the Commissioners of Forfeited Estates 
Names of the Roman Catholics, Non-Jurors, and others, who 
Refused to Take the Oaths to King George I., together with 
their Titles, Additions, and Places of Abode, the Parishes and 
Townships where their Lands lay, the Names of the then 
Tenants, and the Annual Value of them as returned by them- 
selves. Mepriiited from the Edition of 17 -ii). Svo^ cloth, 5a. 
A eiirit'Us book for thcT<ii>o^r.iiilt'.r jiii'l Gviic;iNi;i..'t. 
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CRAIG'S (Rev. J. Duncan) A Hand-Book to the modem Provengal 
Language, spoken in the South of France. Kedmont, &c., com« 
prising a Grammar, Dialogues, Legends, Vocabularies, &c., use- 
ful for English Tourists and others. Royal 12mo, cloth. 8s 6d 
This little book is a welcome addition to our literature of comparative philo- 
logy in this country, as we have hitherto had no grammar of the sweet lyrical 
tongue of Southern France. 

CRESWELL'S (Rev. S. F.) Collections towards the History of 
Printing in Nottinghamshire. Small 4to, sewed. 23 

DALE (Bryan, M.A.) Annals of Coggeshall, otherwise Sunnedon, in 
the County of Essex. Post 8vo, plates, cloth. 7s 6d 

D*ALTON (John, Barrister-of-Law, of Dublin) Illustrations, Histo- 
rical and G^enealogical, of the most Ancient Families of Ireland 
(500), Members of which held Commissions in King James's 
Service in the War of the Revolution, wherein their respective 
Origins, Achievements, Forfeitures, and ultimate Destinies arc 
set forUL 2 thick vols, 8vo, pp. 1400, doth. £1. Is 

DAKISH. — English-Danish Dialogues and Progressive Exercises. 
By E. F. Ancker. 12mo, clo^. 5s 1851 — Key to Ditto. 53 

DAVIES (Robt., F.S.A., Town CUrhofYorh) Extracts from the Munici- 
Dal Records of the City of York during the Reigns of Edward IV ., 
Edward V., and Richard III., with Notes, illustrative and e "^ 
planatory, and an Appendix, containing some Account of the 
Celebration of the Corpus Christi Festival at York, in the Fit- 
teenth and Sixteenth Centuries. 8vo, cloth. 4s {original price 
10s 6d) 

DAVIES (Robt.) The Fawkes's of York in the 16th Century, in- 
cluding Notices of Guy Fawkes, the Gimpowder Plot Conspira- 
tor. Post 8vo. Is 6d 

DE GAULLE (Chas.) The Celts of the Nineteenth Century, an Ap- 
peal to the Living Representatives of the Celtic Race. Trans- 
lated, with Notes, by J. D. Mason. 8vo, sewed. 2s 

DEVLIN (J. Dacres) Helps to Hereford History, Civil and Legen- 
dary, in an Ancient Account of the Ancient Cordwainer's Com- 
pany of the City, the Mordiford Dragon, and other Subjects. 

12mo (a curious volume), doth. 3s 6d 
••A series of very clever papers." — Spectator. 

" A little work full of Antiquarian information, presented in a pleasing and 
popular toim."— Nonconformist 

DRUCE Family. — A Genealogical Account of the Family of Druce, 
of Goring, in the County of Oxford, 1735. 4to, only 50 copies 

PRIVATELY PRINTED, bds. 7s 6d 

EDMONDS (Richard, late of Penzance) The Land's End District 
its Antiquities, Natural History, Natural Phenomena, and 
Scenery ; also a Brief Memoir of Richard Trevithick, C.E. 
8vo, maps, plates, and woodcuts, doth. 7s 6d 

ELLIS' (W. S.) Notiees of the Families of Ellis. Part L 8to. 29 
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ELLIS (W. Smith) A Plea for the Antiquity of Heraldry, with aa 
Attempt to Expound ita Theory and Elucidate ita Histoiy. 
8to, sewed. Is 

ELLIS' (W. S.) Hurtspierpoint (in Sussex), its Lords and Families. 
Svo, plates. Is 6d 

ELLIOTT.— Life, Poetry, and Letters of Ebenezer Elliott, the Com. 
Law Rhymer (of Sheffield). Edited by his Son-in-Law, John 
Watkins. Post 8to, cloth, {an interesting volume), 8s (original 
price 7s 6d) 

ENGLAND as seen by Foreigners in the Days of Elizabeth and 
James the First, comprising Translations of the Journals of the 
two Dukes of Wirtemberg in 1592 and 1610, both illustrative 
of Shakespeare. With Extracts from the Travels of Foreign 
Princes and others. With Copious Notes, an Introduction, and 
Etchings. By William Bre>'chlet Rye, Assistant Keeper of 
the Department of Printed Boohf British Museum. Thick fools* 
cap 4 to, elcfjatUly printed by Whittinghanij extra cloth. 15a 

" Thin civious volume has been the labours of a scholar's love, and will be 
read with ease by all. The idea of assembling the testimonies of foreign visi- 
tors, and showing us how we appeared to others in the days of Bess, by way (^ 
contrast and comparison to the aspect we present in the days of Victoria, was 
one which involved much arduous researcn! Mr Rye had had no predecessor. 

He has not only added an introduction to the works he assembles 

and translates, but has enriched them with some hundred pages of notes on sJI 
kinds of subjects, exhibiting a wide and minute lesesj^h.^'-'FortnightlyBevisio. 
(O. H, Lewes.) 

" It contains a good deal of cnrious and amusing matter.** — Saturday Review. 

" Mr. Rye's work claims the credit of a valuable body of historical annota- 
tion." — AtTicnoeum. 

** The book is one of the most entertaining of the class we have seen for a 
long while. It contains a complete and lively reflex of English life and manneis 
at uio most fascinating period of our history." — London Bevieiv. 

•' A book replete both with information and amusement, furnishing a series of 
very curious pictures of England in the Olden Time." — Notes and Queries. 

**It is difficult to convey a just impression of Mr. Rye's volume in a short 
criticism, because the really interesting feature of it is the quaintness, and, to 
modern eyes, the simplicity of most of the narratives, which cannot be repro- 
duced with full eflfect except iu quotations, for which we have no space.'' — PaU 
MdU Gazette. 

"A handsome, well-printed, entertaining book— entertaining and something 
more, and comes very welcome to the time. ... It is in such accidental notices 
that the chief interest and the not slight value of collections such as this con- 
sists ; and when they are as well edited, they have a use on the shelves after 
their freshness is past : they help our familiarity with our history." — l^adir, 

EVANS (John, F.S. A., Secretary to the Numismatic Society) Coins of 

the Ancient Britons. Arranged and Described. Tliick 8vo, 

many plates^ engraved by P. W. Pairholt, P.S.A., and eictr, 

cloth, a Jiandsome volume. £1. Is 

The " Prix de Numismatique " has been awarded by the French Academit 
des Inscriptions et BcUcs Lettres, to the auUior, for this book. 

FOSBROKE (T. Dudley, P.S.A.) The Tourist's Grammar, or Rulca 
relating to the Scenery and Antiquities incident to Trayellers. 
including an Epitome of Gilpin's Principles of the Picturesque^ 
Post 8vo, bds. 2s {original price 7s) 
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FIKLATSON (James) Surnames and Sirenames, the Origin and 
History of certain Family and Historical Names, and Remarks 
on the Ancient Right of the Crown to Sanction and Veto the 
Assimiption of Names, and an Historical Account of the Name» 
of Buggey anl Bugg. Svo. Is 6d {original price 3s 6d) 

FRENEAU (Philip) Poems on Various Subjects, but chiefly illus- 
trative of the Events and Actors in the American War of Indc^ 
pendence, reprinted from the rare edition printed at Philadelphia, 
in 1786, with a Preface. Thick fcap. Svo, elegantly printed^ 
doth, 6s 
Froneau enjoyed the fHondship of Adams, Franklin, Jefferson, Madison, and 
Hnnroe, and the last three were his constant correspondents while they lived. 
HiA Patriotic Songs and Ballads, which were superior to any metrical composi- 
tions then written in America, were everywhere sung with enthusiasm. See 
Oriswold's " Poets and Poetry of America," and Duyckinck's *' Cyclop, of 
American Literature. " 

GILBERT (Walter B.) The Accounts of the Corpus Christi Frater- 
nity, and Papers relating to the Antiquities of Maidstone. 
12mo, doth, gilt leaves. 3s 6d 

GILES (Rev. Dr.) The Writings of the Christians of the Second 

Century, namely, Athenagoras, Tatian, Theophilus, Hermias, 

Papias, Aristides, Quadratus, etc., collected and first translated^ 

complete. Svo, cloth. 7s 6d 

Designed as a continuation of Abp. Wake's Apostolical Epistles, which ar& 

Ihose of the first century. 

GILES (Rev. Dr.) Heathen Records to the Jewish Scripture His 
toiy, containing all the Extracts from the Greek and Latin 
Writers in which the Jews and Christians are named, collected 
together and translated into English, with the original Text in 
juxtaposition. Svo, cloth, 7s 6d 

GILES (Rev. Dr.) Codex Apochryphus Novi Testament!, the Un- 
canonical Gospels and other Writings referring to the First Ages- 
of Christianity, in the original Languages of Arabic, Greek, and 
Latin, collected together from the editions of Fabricius, Thilo> 
and others. 2 vols, Svo, cloth, 14s 

GILES (Rev. Dr.) History of the Parish and Town of Bampton, in 
Oxfordshire, with the District and Hamlets belonging to it. Svo, 
plates, second edition, doth, 7s 6d 

GILES (Rev. Dr.) History of Witney and its Neighbouring Parishes, 
Oxon. Svo, plates, cloth, 6s 

GILES (Rev. Dr.) Passages from the Poets, chronologically arranged. 
Thick 12mo, nearly 700 pages, cloth, 7s 6d 
It contains choice passages from more than 44)0 English Poets, in chrono- 
logical order. It will be found a useful volume to candidates at competitive- 
examinations in English Literature. 

.GREENHOW (Robt., Librarian to the Dept. of State, U.S.A.) His- 
tory of Oregon and California, and the other Territories on the 
North- West Coast of America, accompanied by a Geographical View 
and Map, and a number of Proofs and Illustrations of the His> 
tory. Svo, large map, doth, ,78 6d (original price 16s) 
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GILES (Rev. Dr.) Ezcoi^ ex ScriptoribuB ClassiciB de Britaxmia. 

A Complete Collection of those passaget in the Claaslc Writen 

(124 in number), which make mention of the British laleB, 

Chronologically Arranged, from Ante-Christi 560 to Anno Dom. 

1333. 8vo, cZo^A. Zs (original price *Ib^) 

An Introdactioii to ernj History of Great Britain. 

GRENVILLE (Henry) Chronological Synopsis of the Four Gospels 
on a new plan, with Notes. 8vo, doth. Is 6d 
Destgned to show that on a minute critical analysis, the writings of the foor 
Evangelists contain no contradictions within themselyes, and that snch pas- 
sages that have apiKiared to many critics to raise doubt as to the consistency of 
these Reconls of our Lord's Ministry, really afford, when explained, the most 
satisfactory proofs that there was no collusion between the several writers, 
and that they may therefore be thoiDughly relied on as "Isdxfbhdxbt" wit- 
nesses of the Truth of what they record. 

ILADFIELD (James, Architect) Ecclesiastical ArchitectnTO of the 
County of Pldsex, from the Norman Era to the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury, -v^-ith Plans, Elevations, Sections, Details, ftc, from a Series 
of Measured Drawings, and Architectural and Chronological 
Descriptions. Royal 4tOy 80 jpUUeM^ leather back, doth tidet, 
£1. lis (Jd 

HAIGH'S (Daniel Henry, D.D.) The Conquest of Britain by the 
Saxons. A Harmony of the History of the Britons, the Works 
of Gildas, the "Brut,** and the Saxon Chronicle, with reference 
to the Events of the Fifth and Sixth Centuries. 8yo, plates of 
Hunic Inscriptions, doth, 15s 

HAIGH'S (Daniel Henry, D.D.) The Anglo-Saxon Sagas, an Exami- 
nation of their value as aids to History, serving as a Sequel to 
"The Conquest of Britain by the Saxons." Svo, doth, 8s 6d 
It analyses and throws new historical evidence on the origin of the Poems of 

Bi^owulf, the Lament of Deor, the Saga of Waldhere, Scyld Scefing, the fig^t at 

Finneshani, the Story of Ilom, the Lay of Hildebrand, &c 

llAKEWILL (H.) Roman Hemains discovered in the Parishes of 
Korth Leigh and Stonesfield, Oxfordshire. 8vo, map, and 2 

plates. 2a t)d 

HALLIWELL'S (James Orchard, F.R.S., &c) Dictionary of Archaic 
and rroviucial Words, Obsolete Phrases, Proverbs, and Ancient 
Customs, from the Reign of Edward I. 2 vols, Svo, containing 
upwards of 1,000 pages, dosdy printed f» double columns, doth^ 
a new and cTieaper edition. 15s 
It contains above 50,000 words (embodying all the known scattered glossaries 
of tlie En^'lLsh langnageX forming a complete key for the reader or our old 
I'nets, Dramatists, Tlieologians, and other authors, whose works abound with 
/illusions, of which explanations are not to be found in ordinary Dictionaries' and 
books of reference. 5lost of the principal Archaisms are illustrated by exam- 
ples selected from early inedited MSS. and rare books, and by far the greater 
l)ortion will bo found to be original authorities. 

HALLIWELL (J. 0.) the Nursery Rhymes of England, collected 
chiefly from Oral Tradition. The Sixth Edition, enlarged, vrith 
many Designs by W. B. Scott, Director of the School of Design^ 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 12mo, doth, gUt leaves. 4s 6d 
The largest collection ever formed of these old ditties. 
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"HALLIWELL'S (J. 0.) Popular Rhymes Mi Nursery Tales, with 

Historical Elucidations. 12mo, doth. 4s 6d 

This very interesting volume on the traditioijal literature of England ia 

divided into Nursery Antiquities, Fireside Nursery Stories, Game Rhymes, 

Alphabet Rhymes, Kiddle Rhymes, Nature Songs, Proverb Rhymes, Places. 

-and Families, Superstition Rhymes, Custom Rhymes, and Nursery Songs , a 

large number are here printed for the first time. It may be consinered a sequel 

to the preceding article. 

HALLIWELL'S (J. 0.) Early History of Freemasonry in England, 

Illustrated by an English Poem of the XlVth Century, witj 

Notes. Post 8vo, second edition, with a facsimile of the oi'v/ina 

JUS. in the British Mttseum, cloth. 2s 6d 
**The interest which the curious poem, of which this publication is chieft 
composed, has excited, is proved by the fact of its having been translated intl 
German, and of its having reached a second edition, which is not common with 
such publications. Mr. Halliwell has carefully revised the new edition, and 
increased its utility by the addition of a complete and correct Glossary." — Lit£o 
RABT Gazette. 

HALLIWELL'S (J. 0.) The Manuscript Rarities of the University 
of Cambridge. 8vo, hds. 3s {original price, 10s 6d) 
A companion to Hartslujme's *' Book Rarities " of the same university. 

HALLIWELL'S (J. 0.) A Dictionary of Old English Plays, existing 
either in print or in manuscript, from the earliest times to the 
close of the 1 7th century, including also Notices of Latin Playa 
written by English Authors during the same period, with par- 
ticulars of their Authors, Plots, Characters, &c. 8vo, cloth. 129 
Twenty-five coi>ies have been printed on thick paper, price £1. Is. 

HALLIWELL'S (J. 0.) Rambles in Western Cornwall, by the Foot- 
steps of the Giants ; with Notes on the Celtic Remains of the 
Land's End District and the Isles of Scilly. Fop. 4to, ekgandy^ 
printed by WhiMingham, chth, 7s 6d 

HALLIWELL (J. 0.) Notes of Family Excursions in North Wales, 
taken chiefly from Rhyl, Abergele, Llandudno, and Bangor« 
Fcp. 4to, with engravings, elegantly printed by WhUtingha/m^ 
doth. 5s 

HALLIWELL'S (J. 0.) Roundabout Notes, chiefly upon the Ancient 
Circles of Stones in the Isle of Man. Fcp. 4to, only 100 printed* 
2s 

HALLIWELL'S (J. 0.) Introduction to the Evidences of Christi- 
anity. Fcp. Svo, 2nd edition, doth. Is 6d (original price 3s 6d> 
The only book which contains in a popular form the Ancient Heathen un- 
. conscious testimonies to the truth of Gluistianity. 

HARROD (Henry, F.S.A.) Gleanings among the Castles and Con- 
vents of Noiiolk. Svo, many plates and woodcuts, cloth. 17s 6d« 

— Large paper, £1. 3s 6d. 

"This volume is creditable to Mr. Harrod in every way, aUke to his industry, 

aste, and his judgment It is the result of ten years' labour. .... Tha 

volume is so full of interesting matter that we hardly know where to l>egin oui 

•extracts or more detailed notices."^>ENTLEMAM*8 Magazine, November, 1857. 

JiOLLO WAY'S (W., of Rye) History and Antiquities of the Ancient- 
Port and Town of Rye, in Sussex, compiled from the Origiuiil 
Documents. Thick Svo (orUy 200 printed^ doth. £1. Is 
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HOLLOWAT'S (W.) qistory of Boxnney ^brsh, in Kent, from thft 
, time of the Romans to 1833, with a Dissertation on the Origi- 
nal Site of the Ancient Anderida. - Svo, with maps and jplaUs, 
• doth, 12b 

HAHTLIB.— A Biographical Memoi^ of Samuel Hartlib, Milton's 

familiar Friend, with Bibliographical Notices of Works published 

by him, and a reprint of his Pamphlet entitled "An Inyentiou 

of Engines of Motion." By Henry Dirges, G.K, author of the 

I Life of the Marquis of Worcester, kc Post 8to, doth. 3s 6d 

To have been the familiar flriend of Milton, the correspondent of Boyle and 

ETelyn, Pepys and Wren, and to have had the honour of suggesting to Milton 



his trace on Education and of receiving his high praise in his own lofty and so 
norona language, is honour enou^ to make Hartlib's name and life worthy of 
a Special work. 

HAWKINS (J. S., F,S.A,) Histoiy of the Origin and Establishment 
of Qothic Architecture, and an Inquiry into the mode of Pamt- 
ifig upon and Staining Glass, as practised in the Ecclesiastical 
Structures of the Middle Ages. Royal Svo, 1813, 11 jdates, bdi. 
4s (original price 12s) 

HERBERT'S (The Hon. Algernon) Cydops Christianus, or an Argu- 
ment to diisprove tlie supposed Antiquity of the Stonehenge and 
other Megalithic Erections in England and Brittany. 8vo, dotJi. 
4s {original price 6s) 

HORNE (R. H., Autlior of " Orion;* etc.) Ballad Romances. 12mo, 

• pp. 248, dckh. 3s {original price 6s 6d) 

Containing the Noble Heart, a Bohemian Legend ; the Monk of Swineshead 
.Abbey, a Ballad Chronicle of the Death of Kiug John ; The Three Knights oi 
XJamelott, a Fairy Tale ; The Ballad of Delora, or the Passion of Andrea Come : 
Bedd Gelei-t, a Welsh Legend : Ben Capstan, a Ballad of the Night Watch ; the 
Elfe of the Woodlands, a Child's Story. 

*• Pure fancy of tlid most abundant and picturesque description. Mr. Home 
should write us more fairy tales ; we know none to equal him siucc the days of 
.Drayton and Herrick. — Examiner. 

* 'The opening poem in this volume is a fine one, it is entitled the 'Noble 
Heart,' and not only in title but in treatment well imitates the style of Beau- 
mutttand Fletcher." — AxHENiEUM. 

HUME (Rev. A., LL.D., F.S.A., &c., of Liverpool) Ancient Meols, or 

some Account of the Antiquities foimd near Dove Point, on the 

'••-Sea Coast of Cheshire, including a Comparison of them with 

Relics of the same kind respectively procured elsewhere. 8vo, 

full of engravingSf cloth. j£l. Is 

^UNTER (Rev. Joseph, F.S.A.) The Pilgrim Fathers— Collections 

concerning the Church or Congregation of Protestant Separa- 

, tists formed at Scrooby, in North Nottinghamshire, in the time 

of James I., the Founders of New Plymouth, the Parent Colony 

of New England. 8vo, toith View of the Archiepiscopal Palace 

L. ^ Scrooby inserted, cloth. 8s 

This work contains some very important particulars of these personages, 
and their connections previously to their leaving England and Holland, which 
wete entirely unknown to former writers, and have only recently been disco- 
vered through the indefatigable exertions of the author. Prefixed to tlie 
volume are some beautiful Prefatory Stanzas by Bichard Moncktou Alilneiw 
BsQ., M.P. (now Lord Honghton.) 
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HUSSEY (Rev. Arthur) Notes on the Churches in the Counties of 
.. . ...Kent) Sussex, and Surrey mentioned in Domesday Book, and those 

of more recent date ; with some Account of the Sepulchral Me- 
morials and other Antiquities. Thick 8yo, fine plates, doth. 12s 
{original price ISs) 

HUTTON (W., of Derby) Description of Blackpool, in Lancashire. 
; 8vo, Brd edition. Is 6d 

IR"VJtNG (Joseph, of Dumbarton) History of Dumbartonshire, with 
„ (lenealogicial Notices of the Principal Families in the Coimty ; 
. tiie whole based on Authentic Records, Public and Private. 
Thick 4to, pp. 636, maps, plates, and portraits, cloth. £3. 

JOHNES (Arthur J.) Philological Proofs of the Original Unity and 

^' .- Recent Origin of the Human Race, derived from a Comparison 

of the Languages of Europe, Asia, Africa, and America. 8vo, 

doth. 6s {original price 12s 6d) 

Printed at the su^estion of Dr. Prichard, to vrhose works it will be found a 
useful supplement. 

JONES' (Morris Charles) Valle Crucis Abbey, its Origin and Foun- 
, tion Charter. 8vo. Is 

JORDAN (Rev. J., the Vicar) Parochial History of Enstone, in the 
County of Oxford. Post 8vo, a closdy printed volume of nearly 
500 pages, cloth. 7s 

JUNIUiS — The Authorship of the Letters of Junius Elucidated, in- 
cluding a Biographical Memoir of Lieut.-Col. Barrd, M.P. By 
John Britton, F.S.A., &c. Royal Svo, with Portraits of Lord 
Shelbume, John-Dunning, and Barr6,from Sir Joshua Reynolds* 8 
picture, doth. 6s — Laege Paper, in 4to, cloth. 93 

An exceedingly interesting book, giving many particulars of the American 
War and the state of paxties during that period. 

EELEIE (Rev. W. Hastings) Notices of Sepulchral Monuments in 
English Churches from the Norman Conquest to the Nine- 
teenth Century. 8vo, many woodcuts. 2s {original price 3s 6d) 

KELLY (William, of Leicester) Notices illustrative of the Drama, 
and other Popidar Amusements, chiefly in the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries, incidentally illustrating Shakespeare 
and his Contemporaries, Extracted from the Chamberlain's Ac- 
counts and other Manuscripts of the Borough of Leicester, 
"with an Introduction and Notes by William Kelly. Post 8vq 
plates, doth. 9s 

Large Paper Copies, in 4to, only 25 printed {only 4 copies re^ 

main), half morocco, Hoxburghe style. £1. 5s 

KENRICK (Rev. John) Roman Sepulchral Inscriptions, their Rela- 
tion to Archaeology, Language, and Religion. Post Svo, cloth* 
38 6d 

KING (Richard John) The Forest of Dartmoor and its Borders in 
Devonshire, an Historical Sketch. Foolscap Svo, doth, Ss 
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KERRY (Rev. Chas.) History and Antiquities of the Hundred ol 
Bray, in Berkshire. 8vo, doth, 7s 6d 

^Y!hQ esxiiej with 10 folding pedigreeSy doih, lOs 6d 

KNOCKER'S (Edw., Tovm Clerk of Dover) Account of the Grand 
Court of Shepway, holden on Bredonstone Hill, at Dover, for 
the Installation of Viscount Palmerston as Constahle of Dover 
and Warden of the Cinque Ports, in 1861. With Notes on the 
Origin and Antiquity of the Cinque Ports, Two Ancient Towns, 
and their Members. Foolscap 4to, engravings, eUgcmUy printed 
hy Whittinghanij cloth, 15s 

KYNANCE COVE ; or, The Cornish Smugglers, a Tale of the Last 
Century. By W. B. Forfar, Author of " Pentowan/* '* Penger- 
sick Castle,** etc., etc. Fcap. Svo, boards. 2s 

LAMBARDE'S (William, Lawyer and Antiquary) A Perambulation 

of Kent, containing the Description, Hystorie, and Customs of 

that Shire. Written in 1576. Thick Svo, doth. 58 {original 

price 12s) 

The flrst county liistory published, and one of the most amusing and noiM 

old books that can be imagined. 

LANARKSHIRE— The Upper Ward of Lanarkshh^ Described and 
Delineated. The Archieological and Historical Section by G. 
Verb Irving, F.S.A., Scot ; the Statistical and Topographical 
Section by Alex. Murray. 3 vols, Svo, many engravings, doth. 
£3. 3s. 

Large Paper, 3 vols, 4to, half morocco. £5. 5s 

LANGLEY'S (L.) Introduction to Anglo-Saxon Reading ; compris- 
ing -^Ifric's Homily on the Birthday of St. Gregory, with a 

Copious Glossary, &c. 12ino, cloth. 2s 6d 
iElfric's Homily is remarkable for beauty of composition, and iuterestmg as 
setting forth Augustine's mission to the " Land of the Angles." 

LAPPENBERG'S (Dr. J. M.) History of England under the Norman 
Kings, with an Epitome of the Early History of Normandy. 
Translated, with Additions, by Benj. Thorpe. Svo, cloth. 16s 

LATHBURY (Rev. Thomas) History of the Nonjurors : their Con- 
troversies and Writings, with Remarks on some of the Rubrics 
in the Book of Common Prayer. Thick Svo, doth, 6s (original 
price 14s) 

LATHBURY'S (Rev. T.) History of the Convocation of the 
Church of England from the Earliest Period to the Year 1742. 
Second edition, with considerable additions. Thick Svo, cloth, 5a 
{original price 12s) 

LAWRENCE (Sir James, Knight of Malta) On the Nobility of the 

British Gentry, or the Political Ranks and Dignities of the 

British Empire compared with those on the Continent. Post 

Svo. Is 6d 

Useful for foreigners in Great Britain, and to Britons abroad, particnlarly of 

those who desire to be presented at Foreign Courts, to accept Foreign Military 

Service, to be invested with Foreign Titles, to be admitted into foreign orders, 

U> purchase Foreign Property, or to Intermarry with Foreigners. 
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LETTERS of the KINGS of ENGLAND— Now first coUected 
from the Originals in Royal Archives, and from other Authen- 
tio Sources, Mvate as well as Public Edited, with Historical 
Introduction and Notes, by J. 0. Halliwell. Two handsome 
volumes, post 8vo, vrith 'portraits of Henry VIII, and Charles 

/., cLoih, 8s (original price £1. Is) 

These volames form a good companion to Ellis's Or!5^nal Letters. 

The coUection comprises, for the first time, the love-letters of Henry VIII. 
to Anne Boleyn, in a complete form, which may be regarded, perhaps, as the 
most singular documents of the kind that have descended to our times ; the 
series of letters of EdAvard VI. will be found very interesting specimens of 
composition ; some of the letters of James I., hitherto unpublished, throw 
lig^t on the Murder of Overbury, and prove beyond a doubt the King was im- 
plicated in it in some extraordinary and unpleasant way ; but his Letters to the 
Duke of Buchingham are of the most singular nature ; only imagine a letter 
from a Sovereign to his Rime Minister commencing thus : " My own sweet and 
dear child, blessing, blessing, blessing on thy heart-roots and all thine.** 
Prince Charles and the Duke of Buckingham's Jooruey into Spain has never 
been before so fully illustrated as it is by the documents given in this 
work, which also includes the very carious letters from the Duke and Du- 
ress of Buckingham to James I. 

LIBER ALBUS : the White Book of the City of London. Com- 
piled A.D. 1419, by John Cabpenter, Comm^on Cleric; Richabd 
Whittington, Mayor. Translated from the Original Latin and 
Anglo-Norman, by H. T. Riley, M.A. 4to, pp. 672 {original 
price 18s), tJie few remaining copies offered, in cloth, at 9s — Half 
morocco (Roxburghe style), 10s 6d — Whole hound in vellum,^ caT» 
mine edges, 12b — Whole morocco, carmine edges, 13s 6d 
Extensively devoted to details which must of necessity interest those who 
care to know something more about their forefathers than the mere fact 
that tiiey have existed. Many of them — until recently consigned to obli- 
▼ion ever since tiie passing away of the remote generations to which they be- 
longed-— intimately connected with the social condition, usages, and manners of 
the people who — ^uncouth, unlearned, ill-housed, ill-fed, and comfortless though 
they were, stiU formed England's most important, most wealthy, and most in- 
fluential community throughout the chequered and troublous times of the 18th 
and 14th centuries. During this period, in fact, there is hardly a phase or 
feature of English national Ufe upon which, in a greater or less degree, from 
these pages of the *' Liber Albus, some light is not reflected. 



LIBRARY OP OLD AUTHORS. 

Elegantly and uniformly printed in foolscap Svo, in cloth. Of some 
there are large fapeb copies for the connoissenr of choice hooks, 

THE Vision and Creed of PIERS PLOUGHMAN. Edited by Thomas 

Wrioht ; a new edition, revised, with additions to the Notes 

and Qlossaiy. 2 vols. 10s 1856 

"The Vision of Piers Ploughman' is one of the most precious and interest- 
ing monuments of the English Language and Literature, and also of the social 
and political condition of the country during the fourteenth century. . . . 
Its author is not certainly known, but its time of composition can, by internal 
evidence, be fixed at about the year 1362. On this and on all matters bearing 
upon the origin and object of the poem, Mr, Wright's historical introduction 
gives ample information. .... In the thirteen years that have passed 
since the first edition of the present text was published by the late Mr. 
Pickering, our old literature and history has been more studied, and we trust 
thnt a large circle of readers will be prepared to welcome tlUs cheaper and 
carefully revised reprint"— Literary GazeUe, 
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THE Dramatic and Poetical Works of John Marston. Now first 

collected, and edited by J. 0. HiftlJJWXLL, F.RS., &c. 8 vols. 

15s 1856 

**The edition desenrefi well of the public; It is careftiny printed, and the 
annotatioDH, although neither numerous nor ext-ensive, supply ample explana- 
tions upon a variety of interesting jwints. If Mr. Halliwell had done no more 
than collect these plays, he would have conferred a boon upon idl loyers of 
cor old dramatic iM>etry." — LtUrary GaztUe. 

REMARKABLE Providences of the Earlier Days of American Co- 
lonisation. By Increase 3Iatheb, of Boston, N.E. With In- 
troductory Preface by George Offor. PortraiU, 58 1856 

A very sinpilar collection of remarkable sea deliverances, accidents, remaA- 
able phenonuTin. witchcraft, apparitions, tc., &c., connected with inhabitantK 
of New Englariil, <L'c.., &c. A very amusing volume, convening a fiiithftd p<»-- 
trait of the stale of society, when the doctrine of a peculiar providence and 
personal intercourse between this world and that which is unseen waa ftilly 
believed. 

THE Table Talk of John Selden. With a Biographical Preface and 
Notes by S. W. Sinoeb. Third editum, portraiL 5b 1860 

— Large paper. Post 8vo, doth. 7s 6d 1860 

** Nothing can be more interesting than this little book, containing a lively 
picture of the opinions and conversations of one of the most eminent scholan 
and most distin^iished patriots England has produced. There are few volumes 
of its size so jiregnaut with sense, combined with the most profound earning! 
it is impossible to oi»en it without finding some important fact or discussion, 
something practicnlly useful and applicable to the business of life. Coleridge 
says, ' There is more weighty bullion sense in this book than I ever found in 

the same number of pages in any uninspired writer.' Its merits 

had not escaped the notice of Dr. Johnson, though in xmlitics opposed to much 
it inculcates, for in reply to an obsen'ation of Boswell, in praise of the French 
Ana, he said, * A few of them are good, but we have one book of the kind better 
than any of them— Selden's Table Talk.' "—Mr. Singer's Prejaot. 

THE Poetic«'il Works of William Drummond, of Hawthomden. 

Now first published entire. Edited by W. B. Tubnbull. Fvm 

portrait. 5s 1856 

"The sonnets of Drummond," says Mr. Hallam, "are polished and elegant, 
ftee from conceit and bad taste, and in pure unblemished English.** 

ENCHIRIDION, containing Institutions — Divine, Contemplative 

Practical, Moral, Ethical, CEconomical, and PoliticaL By 

Francis Quarles. Portrait. 3s 1856 

"Had this little book been written at Athens or Rome, its author would have 
been classed with the wise men of his country." — Headley. 

THE Works in Prose and Verse of Sir Thomas Overburt. Now 
first collected. Edited, with Life and Notes, by K F. Eimbault. 
Portrait after Pom. 6s 1856 

HYMNS and Songs of the Church. By George Wither. Edited, 
with Introduction, by Edward Farr. Also the Musical Notes, 
composed by Orlando Gibbons. With portrait after Hole. 5s 

1856 

*' Mr. Farr has added a very interesting biographical introduction, and we hope 
to 6nd that the public will put their seal of approbation to the present edition 
of an author who may fairly take his place on the same shelf with Geoige Heir> 
bert"— C^en^f Mag.. OcL, 185& 
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HALLELUJAH ; or, Britain's Second Remembrancer, in Praiseful 

and Penitential Hymns, Spiritual Songs, and Moral Odes. By 

George Wither. With Introduction by Edward Farr. 

Portrait. 6s 1857 

Hitherto this interesting Yolnme has only been known to the pnblic by 
extracts in various publications. So few copies of the original are known to 
■«xist, that the copy from which this reprint has been taken cost twenty-ono 
guineas. 

MISCELLANIES. By John Aubrey, F.RS., the WiUsUre Anti- 
quary. Fourth Edition. With some Additions and an Index, 
Portrait and cuts. 4s 1857 

Contents :— Day Fatality, Fatalities of Families and Places, Portents, Omens, 
Dreams, Apparitions, Voices, Impulses, Knockings,Invisible Blows, Prophecies, 
Miracles, Magic, Transportation by an Invisible Power, Visions in a Oystal, 
Converse with Angels, Corpse Candles, Oracles, Ectasy, Second Sight, Ac ; 
with an Appendix, containing his Introduction to the purvey of North Wilt- 
fihii-e. 

THE Iliads of HOMER, Prince of Poets, never before in any^ language 
truly translated, with a Comment on some of his chief Places- 
Done according to the Greek by Qeorqp Chapman, with Intro. 
duction and Notes by the Rev. Richard Hooper. 2 vols, sq. 
fcap. 8vo. Second and Revised Edition, with portrait of 
Chapman, and frontispiece. 12s 1865 

"The translation of Homer, published by George Chapman, is one of the 
greatest treasures the English language can boast." — Godwin. 

"With Chapman, Pope had frequently consultations, and perhaps never 
translated any passngo till he read his version."— i>r. Johnson. 

" He covers his defects with a daring, fiery spirit, that animates his transla- 
tion, which is something like what one might imagine Homer himself to have 
writ before he arrived at years of discretion." — Pope. 

" Cliapman's translation, with all its defects, is often exceedingly Homeiie, 
which Pope himself seldom obtained." — Hallam. 

" Chapman writes and feels as a Poet— as Homer might have written bad lui 
iived in England in the reign of Queen Elizabeth." — Coleridge. 

" I have just finished Chapman's Homer. Did you ever read it? — ^it has the 
most continuous power of interesting you all along. . . . The earnestness 
.and passion which he has put into every part of these poems would be incredi- 
ble to a reader of mere modem translation." — CharUs lAvnib, 

HOMER'S ODYSSEY. Translated according to the Greek by 
George Chapman. With Introduction and Notes by Rjsv. 
Richard Hooper. 2 vols, square fcp. 8vo, toith facsimile ofVte 
rare original frontispiece. 12s. . 1857 

VOMER'S Battle of the Frogs and Mice; Hesiod's "Works and 

Days ; Mus-eus's Hero and Leander ; Juvenal's Fifth Satire. 

Translated by George Chapman. Edited by Rev. Richard 

Hooper. Squ&re fcp. Syo, frontispiece after Pass. 6s. 1858 

" The editor of these five rare volumes has done an incalculable service to 
English Literature by taking George Chapmanis folios out of the dust of time- 
honoured libraries, by collating them with loving care and patience, and, 
through the agency of his enterjirising publisher, bvuging Chapman entire ana 
•complete within the reach of those who can best appreciate and leaat affard to 
jmrchaae the early editions."— ^tAencsutTi. 
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POETICAL Works of Robert Southwell, Canon of Loretto, now 

lii-st completely edited by W. B. Tumbull. 48 1856 

** His piety is simple and sincere— a spirit of unaffected gentleness and kindli- 
ress )M>rva(les liis poems — and lie is equally distinguished by weight of thought 
and sweetness of exi)resrti«m." — Saturday Ewiew. 

THE Dramatic Works of John Webster. Edited, with Notes, etc.* 
by WILLLA.M Hazlitt. 4 vols. £1. 1857 

— Large paper, 4 vols, post Svo, cloth, £1. 10s 

This is the most complete edition, containing two more plays than in DyceV 
edition. 
THE Dramatic Works of John Lilly (tbe Euphuist). Nowfirsx 

collected, with Life and Notes by F. W. Fairholt. 2 voli. 

10s. 1868 



Large paper, 2 vols, post 8yo, cloth. 15s 



THE Poetical Works of Richard Crashaw, Author of " Steps U 
the Temple," "Sacred Poems, with other Delights of the- 
Muses," and " Poemata,'* now first collected. Edited by W. B. 
TURNBULL. 5s. 1858 
*' He seems to have resembled Herbert in the turn of mind, but possessed- 
more fancy and genius." — Ellts. 

LA MORT d' ARTHUR. The History of King Arthur and the 
Knights of the Round Table. Compiled by Sir Thomas Malort, 
Knight. Edited from the Edition of 1634, with Introduction 
and Notes, by Thomas Wright, M.A., F.S.A. 3 vols, sbcond- 

A^^D REVISED edition. 15s. 186(>' 

Large paper, 3 vols, post Svo, cloth. £1. 2s 6d 

ANECDOTES and Characters of Books and Men. Collected fron> 
the Conversation of Mr. Pope and other eminent Persons of his 
Time. By the Rev. Joseph Spence. With Notes, Life, etc., by 
S. W. Singer. The second edition, portrait. Cs. 1863 

" Large paper, post 8vo, cloth. 7s 6d. 185S 

**The ' Anecdotes ' of kind-hearted Mr. Spence, the friend of Pox)e, is one of 
the best books of ana in the English language." — Critic 

Dr. COTTON MATHER'S Wonders of the Invisible World, being 
.an account of the Trials of several Witches lately executed iu 
New England, and of the several remarkable curiosities therein 
occurring. To which are added Dr. Increase Mather's Fur- 
ther Account of the Tryals, and Cases of Conscience concerning 
Witchcrafts, and Evil Spirits Personating Men. Jteprintid' 
from the rare original editUmt of 1693, with an Introductory 
Preface. Portrait. 5s. 186*2 

THE Dramatic and Poetical Works of Thomas Sackville, Lord 
Buckhurst, and Earl of Dorset. With Introduction and Life 
by the Hon. and Rev. R. W. Sackville West. Fine portrait 
from a picture at Buckhurst, now first ewjrav&l. 4s. 1859 

BE MAINS of the Early Popular Poetry op England, collected 
and edited by W. Carew Hazlitt. 4 vols, with many curious: 
woodcut facsimiles. £1. 1864 — ^ 

■ Large paper, 4 vols, oost Svo, doth, £1. 10s 
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LUCASTA. — ^The Poems of Richard Lovelace, now first edited 
and the Text carefully revised, with Life and Notes by W. 
Cabew Hazlitt, wUh 4 ^plates, 5s. 1864 

Labqe pafeb. Post 8vo, doth, 7s 6d 

THE Whole of the Works of Roger Ascham, now first collected 
and revised, with Life of the Author. By the Rev. Dr. Giles,. 
formerly Fellow of C. C. C, Oxford. 4 vols. £1. 1866 



Laboe paper, 4 vols, post 8vo, cloth. £1. 10s. 



Ascham is a great name in our national literature. He was one of the first- 
founders of a true English style in prose composition, and of the most respect- 
able and useful of our scholara. — Retroepective Reuieio, 



LONG (Henry Lawes) On the March of Hannibal from the Rhone- 
to the Alps. 8vo, map. 2s 6d 

LOWER'S (Mark Antony, M.A,, F.S.A,) Patronymica Britannica, a 

Dictionary of Family Names. Royal 8vo, 500 puiges, vnth Ulna- 

trcUions, doth, £1. 5s 

This work is the result of a study of British Family Names, extending ovei 

more than twenty years. The favourable reception which the Author's 

** English Surnames" obtained in the sale of Three Editions, and the many 

hundreds of communications to which that work gave rise, have convinced 

him that the subject is one in which considerable interest is felt. He has 

therefore been induced to devote a large amount of attention to the origin, 

meaning, and history of our family designations ; a subject which, when iuves- 

tigated in the light of ancient records and of modem philology, proves highly 

illustrative of many habits and customs of our ancestors, and forms a very 

curious branch of Archaeology. — Preface. 

LOWER'S (M. A.) Curiosities of Heraldry, with Illustrations from 
Old English Writers. With illuminated TiiU-page, and numer- 
ous engravings from designs by the Author. 8vo, doth. 14s 
•*The present volume is truly a worthy seq^uel (to the * Surnames') in the 
same curious and antiquarian line, blending with remarkable facts aad intelli- 
gence, such a fund of anecdote and illustration, that the reader is almost sur- 
prised to find that he has learned so much while he appeared to be pursuing 
mere amusement. The text is so pleasing that we scarcely dream of its ster- 
ling vahie ; and it seems as U^ in unison with the woodcuts, which so cleverly 
explain its points and adorn its various topics, the whole design were intended 
for a relaxation firom study, rather than an ample exposition of an extraordinary 
and universal custom, which produced the most important effect upon the 
minds and habits of mankind." — Literary Gazette. 

. " Mr. Lower's work is both curious and instructive, while the manner of itx 
treatment is so inviting and popular, that the subject to which it refers, which- 
many have hitherto had too good reason to consider meagre and unprofitable, 
assumes, under the hands of the writer, the novelty of fiction with the im- 
portance of historical truth." — AtJienoeum. 

LOWER'S (M. A.) Contributions to Literature, Historical, Antiqua- 
rian, and MetricaL Post 8vo, woodcuts, cloth. 7s 6d 
Contents : 1. Local Nomenclature — 2. The Battle of Hastings, an Historical 
Essay— 8. The Lord Dacre, his mournful end, a Ballad — i. Historical and Ar* 
elueological Memoir on the Iron Works of the South of England, with numermis 
iUtutrati(yn8—6. Winchelsea's Deliverance, or the Stout Abbot of Battayle, in 
Three Fyttes — 6. The South Downs, a Sketch, Historical, Anecdotical, and 
Descriptive — ^7. On the Yew Trees in Churchyards— 8. A Lyttel Geste of a 
Oreate Eele, a pleasaunt Ballad— 0. A Discourse of Oenealogy — 10. An Antl- 
quaiian Pilgrimage in Normandy, with woodcuts— 11. MLscelhuiea, dcc.ydcc. 
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LOWER'S (M. A.) Chronicle of Battel Abbey, in Sussex, originally 
compiled in Latin by a Monk of the Establishment, and now 
first translated, with Notes and an Abstract of the Subsequent 
History of the Abbey. 8vo, with illustrations, cloth, 98 
This volume, among other matters of local and general interest, embraces 
— New Facts relative to the Norman Invasion — The Foundation of the Monas- 
tery— The Names and Rentals of the Original Townsmen of Battel— He- 
moirs of several Abbots, and Notices of their Disputes with the Bishops of 
Chichester, respecting Jurisdiction — The Abbey's Possessions — A Speedi of 
Thomas a Bcckct, then Chancellor of Elugland, in favour of Abbot Walter de 
Luci — Several Miracles— Anecdotes of the Norman Kings — and an Historical 
Sketch of the Abbey, from 1176 to the present time by the Translator. 

LOWER'S (M. A.) Memorials of the Town of Seaford, Sussex. 8vo^ 
plates. 33 Gd 

LOWER'S (M. A.) Bodiam (in Sussex), and its Lords. Svo, engrwh 
ings. Is 

LOWER'S (>!. A.) Worthies of Sussex, Biographical Sketches of the 
most eminent Natives or Inhabitants of the County, from the 
Earliest Period to the Present Time, with Liddental Notices 
illustrative of Sussex Histoiy. Royal 4to, many engravings, 
cloth. £1. 16s 

LOWER'S (M. A.) Sussex Martyrs, their Examinations and Gruel 
Burnings in the Time of Queen Mary, comprising the interest- 
ing Personal Narrative of Richard Woodman, extracted from 
" Foxe's Monuments." With Notes. 12mo, sewed. Is. 

LOWER'S (M. A.) The Stranger at Rouen, a Guide for Englishmen. 

12iaOj plates. Is 

LUKIS (Rev. W. C.) Account of Church Bells, with some Notices of 
Wiltshire Bfells and Bell-Founders, containing a copious List of 
Founders, a comparative Scale of Tenor Bells and Inscriptions 
from nearly 500 Parishes in various parts of the Kingdom. 
Svo, 13 plates, cloth. 3s 6d {original price Cs) 

MADDEN (Fred. W., of the Medal Room, British Museum) Hand- 
Book to Roman Coins. Fcap. Svo, plaZes of rare exampUs, doth. 
5s 

A very useful and trustworthy guide to Roman Coins. 

MANTELL (Dr. Gideon A.) Day's Ramble in and about the Ancient 
Town of Lewes, Sussex. 12mo, engravings, cloth, 2a 

MARTIN MARPRELATE CONTROVERSY, 

AN EPISTLE to the Terrible Priests of the Convocation House. 
By Martin M.'OI-Prelate. 1688. With Introduction and 
Notes by J. Petherham. Post Svo. 2s 

COOPER {BisJiop of Winchester) An Admonition to the People of 
England against Martin Mar-Prelate, 16S9, with Introduction. 
Post Svo, pp. 216. 3s 6d 

PAP with a Hatchet, being a Reply to Martin Mar-Prelate, 1689, 
with Introduction and Notes. Post 8va 2b 
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HAY any "Worke for Cooper ? Being a Repljt to the Admonition 
to the People of England. By Martin Mar-Prelate, 1589, with 
Introduction and Notes. Post 8vo. 2s 6d 

AK ALMOND for a Parrot, being a Reply to Martin Mar-Prelate, 
1689, with Introduction. Post 8vo. 2s 6d 

PLAINE PERCEVALL the Peace-Maker of England, being a Reply 
to Martin Mar-Prelate, with Introduction. Post 8vo. 2s 

MATON'S (Dr. W. G.) Natural History of WUtshire, as comprehen- 
ded within Ten Miles round Salisbury. 8vo. Privatdi/ printed, 
2s 

MAYNARD'S (James) Parish of Waltham Abbey, in Essex, its 
History and Antiquities. Post 8vo, engravings, cloth. 2s 6d 

MENZIES (Mrs. Louisa J.) Legendary Tales of the Ancient Britons, 
rehearsed from the Early Chronicles. Fcap. Svo, cloth, ds 
Contents ; 1. Esyllt and Sabrina— 2. Lear and his three Daughters— 8. Cy- 
nedda and Morgan — i. The Brothers Beli and Bran— 5. Ellidure the Com^- 
sionate — 6. Alban of Venilam— 7. Vortigem— 8. Cadwallon and the Fmal 
Struggle of the Britons. 

MICHAEL ANGELO considered as a Philosophic Poet, with trans- 
lations by John Edward Taylor. Post 8vo. Second editiok. 
Cloth. 2s 6d (original price 5s) 

HILTON'S Early Reading, and the prima stamina of his 'Taradise 
Lost," together with Extracts from a Poet of the XVIth Cen- 
tury (Joshua Sylvester). By Charles Dunster, M.A. 12mo, 
cU)^ 2s 6d (original price 5s) 

HILTON ; a Sheaf of Gleanings after his Biographers and Aimota> 
tors. By the Rev. Joseph Hunter. Post 8vo. 2s 6d 

HOORE (Thomas) Notes from the Letters of Thomas Moore to his 

Music Publisher, James Power (the puX)lication of which wa$ 

suppressed in London), with an Introduction by Thomas Crofton 

Croker, F.S.A. Post 8vo, cloth. 3s 6d 

The impressions on the mind of a reader of these Letters of Moore in Lord 

Lord Bnssell's edition will be not only incomplete, but erroneous, withoat the 

information to be derived from this very interesting volume. 

MORLAND. — Account of the Life, Writings, and Inventions of Sip 
Samuel Morland, Master of Mechanics to Charles IL By J« 
0. Halliwell. 8vo, sev)ed. Is 

MUNFORD (Rev. Geo., Vicar of East Winch, Norfolk) Analysis of 

Domesday Book for the County of Norfolk. Svo, with pedigrees 

and arms, cloth. 10s 6d 

"Many extracts have been made at various times for the illustration of local 

descriptions, from the great national (but almost unintelligible) record known 

as Domesday Book : but Mr. Munford has done more in the case of his own 

<S()unty, for he supplies a complete epitome of the part of the survey relating 

to Norfolk, giving not only the topographical and statistical facts, but also a 

£reat deal that is instructive as to the manners and condition of the people, 

Uie state of the churches and other public edifices, the mode of culuvatioii 

and land tenure, together with a variety of points of interest to the ecdesiolo- 

gist and antiquary."— Bury Post. 
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KARES* (Archdeacon) A Gloflsaiy, or Collection of Words, Fhrafles^ 

Customs, Proverbs, &c., illustrating the Works of English 

Authors, particularly Shakespeare and his Contemporaries. A 

Kew Edition, with considerable Additions, both of Words and 

Examples. By James 0. Halliwell, F.R.S., and Thomab- 

Wbiqht, M.A., F.S.A. 2 thick vols, Svo, cloth. £1. Is 

The Glossary of Arohdcacon Nares is by far the best and most asefbl woik 
we possess for explaining and illostrating the obsolete language and the cns> 
toms and manners of the 16th and 17th Centories, and it is qoite indispensable 
for the readers of the literature of the Elizal>ethan period. The addilionai 
words and examples are distinguished from those in the original text by a h 
prefixed to each. The work contains between five and six thousahd addi 
tional examples, the result of original research, not merely sapplementazy 
to Nares, but to all other compilations of the kind. 

NASH'S (D. W., Member of the Royal Society of Literature) Taliesin, 
or, the Bards and Druids of Britain. A Translation of the Be- 
mains of the earliest Welsh Bards, and an examination ot the 
Bardic Mysteries. Svo, doth, 14s 

NASH'S (D. W.) The Pharaoh of the Exodus. An Examination of 
the Modem Systems of E^rptian Chronology. Svo, withfrontii' 
piece of the Egyptian Calendarjfrom the ceiling of the Ranuuteum, 
at Thebes, doth. 12s 

KAVAL ARCHITECTURE, Elements of Naval Architecture, being 
a Translation of the Third Part of Clairbois's " Traite Elemen- 
talre de la Construction des Vaisseaux." By J. N. Strahgs^ 
Commander, K.N. Svo, with Jive large folding plates, doth, 58- 

'—— Lectures on Naval Architecture, being the Substance of 
those delivered at the United Service Institution. By K 
Gardin£B Fishboubne, Commander, R. N. Svo, plates, doth, 
5s 6d 
Both these works are published in illustration of the ** Wave System." 

NETHERCLIFF'S (F. G.) Hand-Book to Autographs, being a Ready 
Guide to the Handwriting of Distinguished Men and Women of 
Every Nation, designed for the Use of Literary Men, Autograph 
Collectors, and others. Containing 700 Specimens, with a Bio- 
graphical Index by R. Sims, of the British Museum. Svo, doth 
extra, gilt edges, 10s 6d (original price 16s) 

— The Same. Pbinted onlt on one side. Svo, doth extnu 

£1. Is 

The specimens contain two or three lines each besides the signature, so that 
to the historian such a work will reccomend itself as enabling him to test the- 
genuineness of the document he consults, whilst the judgment of the autograph 
collector may be similarly assisted, and his pecuniary resources economized by 
a Judicious use of the Manual. To the bookworm, whose name is Legion, we 
would merely observe, that daily experience teaches us the great value and 
interest attached to books containing Marginal Notes and Memoranda, when 
traced to be &om the pens of eminent persons. 

NEWTON (William) A Display of Heraldry. Svo, many hundred 
engravings of Shields, iUustratinj the Arms of English Families,. 
cloth, lia 
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UEWTON (William) London in the Olden Time, being a Topo- 
graphical and Historical Memoir of London, Westminster and 
Southwark ; accompanying a Pictorial Map of the City and 
Suburbs, as they existed in the reign of Henry VIII., before the 
Dissolution of the Monasteries ; compiled from Authentic Docu- 
ments. Folio, vMh the coloured map^ 4 feet 6 inches by 3 feet 3 
inches, mounted on linen, and folded into the volumCf leather hackf 
doth sides, £1. Is {original price £1. lis 6d) 

IsORFOLK'S (E. E.) Gleanings in Graveyards: a Collection of 
Curious Epitaphk Third Edition, revised and enlarged, fcap. 
8yo, cloth. 3s 

NUMISMATIC Chronicle and Journal of the Numismatic Society. 

New Series, Edited by W. S. W. Vaux, John Evans, and F. 

W. Madden. Nos. 1 to 24, Published Quarterly. 5b per 

Number, 

This is the only repertory of Numismatic intelligence ever published in 
England. It contains papers on coins and medals, of all ages and countries, by 
Ibe first Numismatists of the day, both English and Foreign. 

Odd parts may be had to complete a few of this and the former series in 
-20 vols. 

OLD BALLADS. — Catalogue of a unique Collection of 400 Ancient 
English Broadside Ballads, printed entirely in the ISISClC ItWZV, 
lately on sale by J. Russell Smith. With Notes of their Tunes, 
and Imprints. Post 8vo, a handsome volume, printed by Whdt' 
tingham, in the old style, half bound. 5s 

« A Copy on thick paper, icithout the prices to each, and a 

different title-page, only 10 copies so printed. 10s 6d 

PARISH'S (Sir Woodbine, many years Charge d* Affairs at Buenos 
Ayres) Buenos Ayres, and the Provinces of the Rio de la Plata, 
from their Discovery and Conquest by the Spaniards to the 
Establishment of their Political Independence ; with some Ac- 
count of their Present State, Appendix of Historical Docu- 
' ments, Natural History, &c. Thick 8vo, Second Edition, plates 
and woodcuts, also a valuable m>ap by Arrovjsmith, cloth. 10s 6d 
(original price 14s) 

•* Among the contributions to the geography of the South American Continent, 
"the work of our Vice-President, Sir Woodbine Parish, holds a very important 
place. Professing to be a second edition of a former book, it is, in reality, 
almost a new work, from the great quantity of fresh matter it contains on the 
■geography, statistics, natural history, and geology of this portion of the world." 
"Pntxdent of the Royal Geographical Society's Address. 

PATERSON'S (Jas.) Histories of the Counties of Ayr and Wigton. 
Post 8vo, vol 1. Kyle, in two parts, cloth. £1. Is 

Vol II, Carriok, post 8vo, cloth. 12s 

Particularly full of information about the Family History of the district. 

PEDLER (E. H., of LisJceard) The Anglo-Saxon Episcopate of Corn- 
wall, with some Account of the Bishops of Crediton. 8vo, dotJim 
88 6d (original price 7b 6d) 
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PETTIGREW (Thos. Jos.) On Superstitions connected with th* 
History and Practice of Medicine and Surgery. 8vo, froTUif 
piece, cloth, 4b {original price 8s) 

PETTIGREW (Thos. Jos.) Inquiries into the Particulws connected 
with Death of Amy Robsart (Lady Dudley), at Cumnor Place^ 
Berks, Sept. 8, 1560 ; being a refutation of the Calumnies 
charged against Sir Robert Dudley, Anthony Forster, and 
others. Svo, 28 

PILGRIMAGES to St Mary of Walsingham and St. Thomas of 
Canterbury. By Desidebius Erasmus. Newly Trau^ated. 
With the Colloquy of Rash Vows, by the same Author, and hu 
Characters of Archbishop Warham and Dean Colet, with Notes 
by J. GouGH Nichols. Post 8vo, engravings, cloth. Ss 6d {ori- 
ginal price 6s) 

PIOZZI, Love Letters of Mrs. Piozzi (formerly Mrs. Thrale, the 
friend of Dr. Johnrion), written when she was eighty, to the 
handsome actor, William Augustus Conway, aged Twenty-seven. 
8vo, iewed. 2s 

** written at three, four, and five o'clock (in the rooming) by an octo- 

genary pen ; a heart (us Mrd. Leo says) twenty-six yeais old, and as H. L. P. 
feelB it to be, all your own."— Letter K, Zrd Feb.j 1820. 

•*Thi8 is one of the most extraordinary collections of love epistles we hav& 
chanced to meet with, and the well-known litcmry reputation of the lady — ^the 
Mrs. Thrale, of Dr. Johnson and Miss Uurncy celebrity — considerably enhances 
their interest. The letters themselves it is not easy to characterise ; nor shaJl 
we venture to decide whether they more bespeak the drivelling of dotage, or the 
folly of love ; in cither case they i)re8ent human nature to us under a new aspect, 
and furnish one of those riddles which nothing yet dreamt of in our philosophy 
can satisfactorily solve." — Polytechnic Review. 

POPE. — Facts and Conjectures on the Descent and Family Con- 
nections of Pope, the Poet. By the Rev. Joseph Hunter. Post 
8vo. 23 

POPE. — Additional Facts concerning the Maternal Ancestry of 
Pope, in a Letter to Mr. Hunter. By Robert Davies, F.S.A 
PostSvo. 2s 

POPULAR Treatises on Science, written during the Middle Ages, in 
Anglo-Saxon, Anglo-Norman, and English, edited by Thomas 
Wright, M.A. 8vo, cloth. Ss 
CoirrENTs : — An Anglo-Saxon Treatise on Astronomy of the Tenth Century, 
now first published ftom a MS. in the British Museum, with a translation ; 
Livre des Creatures, by Phillippe de Thaun, now first printed, with a trans- 
lation (extremely valuable to Philologists, as being the earliest specimens of 
Anglo-Norman remaining, and explanatory of all the symbolical signs in early 
sculpture and painting) ; the Bestiary of Phillippe de Thaun, with a translation ;. 
Fragments on Popular Science from the Early English Metrical lives of the- 
Baints (the earliest piece of the kind in the English Language). 

POSTE (Rev. Beale) Celtic Inscriptions on Gaulish and British 
Coins, intended to supply materials for the Early History of 
Great Britain, with a (Glossary of Archaic Celtic Words, and a:: 
Atlas of Coins. 8vo, many engravings, cloth. 10s 6d 

POSTE (Beale) Vindication of the " Celtic Inscriptions on Gaulish 
and British Coins." ^\o, plates, and cuts, doth. Is 
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FOSTE (Bev. Beale, M.A.) Britannic Researches ; or, New Facts 
and Rectifications of Ancient British History. Svo (pp. 448},. 
wUh engravings, cloth. 15s 

"The author of this volume may Justly claim credit for considerable learning; 
neat industry, and, above all, strong faith in the interest and importance of 
his subject. ... On various points he has given us additional information, 
and afforded us new views, for which we are bound to thank him. The body 
of the book is followed by a very complete index, so as to render reference to 
any part of it easy : this was the more necessary, on account of the multifarious- 
ness of the topics treated, the variety of persons mentioned, and the many 
works quoted." — Athenaeum, Oct. 8, 1863. 

" The Bev. Beale Poste has long been known to antiquaries as one of the best 
tead of all those who have elucidated the earliest annals of this countiy. He- 
Is a practical man, has investigated for himself monuments and manuscripts, 
and we have in the above-named volume the fruits of many years' patient study. 
The olitjects which will occupy the attention of the reader are — 1. The political 
position of the principal British powers before the Roman conquest— imder the 
Roman dominion, and struggling unsuccessfully against the Anglo-Saxon race ; 
S. The Geography of Ancient Britain; 3. An investigation of the Ancient 
British Historians, Oildas and Nennius, and the more obscure British chroni- 
clers ; 4. The ancient stone monuments of the Celtic period; and, lasUy. some 
carious and interesting notices of the early British Church. Mr. Poste has not 
touched on subjects which have received much attention from others, save in 
cases where he had something new to offer, and the volume must be regarded 
therefore, as an entirely new collection of discoveries and deductions tending 
to throw light on the darkest, as well as the earliest, portion of our national 
history."— -(l«a». 

POSTE (Rev. Beale) Britannia Antiqua, or Ancient Britain brought 

within the Limits of Authentic History. 8vo, pp. 386, map, 

doth. 14s 

A Sequel to the foregoing work. 



PUBLICATIONS OF THE ANGLIA CHRISTIANA SOCIETY. 

GIRALDUS Cambrensis, De Instructione Principum, with a Preface^ 

Chronological Abstract and Marginal Notes (in English), by th& 

Rbv. J. S. Breweb. Svo, boards. 5s 1846- 

Now first printed from the Manuscript in the Cottonian Library, particularly 

Illustrating tiie Reign of Henry II. Among our earlier chroniclers, there is not 

a more lively writer than Oiraldus de BarrL 

C£[RONICON Monasterii de Bello, with a Preface, Chronological 

Abstract, and Marginal Notes (in English), by the Editor. 

Svo, hoards. 5s 184& 

Avery curious History oi Battle Abbey, in Sussex, by one of the Monks. 

Printed from a MS. in the Cottonian Library. 

LIBER ELIENSIS, ad fidem Codicum Variorum. Vol 1 (all 
printed), with English Preface and Notes, by the Rev. D. 
Stewart, of the College, Ely. 8vo, boards. 6s 1S4S 

An important chronicle of the early transactions connected with the Monas- 
tery of Ely, supposed to have been compiled by Bichard the Monk, between 
1108 and 1131. 

The above three volumes are all the Society printed. They are well worthy 
of being placed on the same shelf with the Camden, Caxton, Surtees, and Chet- 
ham Societies' publications. From the limited number of members of tho 
Society, the books are little known. J. R. Smith having become the pro* 
piietor of the few remaining copies, recommends an Mirly p^irchase. 
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PROVINOIAL DIALEOTS OP ENGLAND 

A DICTIONARY of Archaic and Provincial WordSy ObaolBto Fhiasei^ 
&c., by J. 0. Haluwlll, F.RS., Ac 2 Yola^ 8to, lOOO pp., in 
double columns, FiiTH BDrnov, dotk, 158 

GLOSSARY of Provincial and Local Words Used in England. By 
F. Grose, F.S.A., with which is now incorporated the Supple- 
ment. By Samuel I^gge, F.S.A. Post Svo, doth, 48 6d 

BROCKETT'S (J. Trotter) Glossary of North Country Words, with 
their Etymology and Afi&nity to other Languages and Occasional 
Kotices of Lo<^ Customs and Popular SuperstitiicnuL Thibo 
EDiTioy, corrected and enlarged by W. E. Bbookrt. 2 Tola^ 
in 1, post 8vo, doth, 10s 6d (origvMil price 21s) 

SPECIMENS of Cornish Provincial Dialect^ collected and arranged 
by Uncle Jan Treenodle, with some Introductory Remarks and 
a Glossary by an Antiquarian Friend ; also a Selection of Songs 
and other Pieces connected with ComwaU. Post 8vo, wtk • 
curious portrait ofDoUy PentrecUh, doth, 4m 

-CORNISH Dialect and Poems, viz.— 

1 Treagle of Dozmary Pool, and Original Cornish Ballads. 

2 Coniuh Thalia : Original Comic Poems illustrative of tha 
Dialect. 

8 A Companion to the Cornish Thalia. By H. J. Dandeuu 

4 Mirth for " One and aU." By H. J. Daniell. 

5 Humourous Cornish Legends. By H. J. Daniell. 

6 A Budget of Cornish Poems, by various Authors. 

7 Dolly Pentreath, and other Humorous Cornish Tales. 

8 The Great Mine Conference, and other Pieces. 

9 Rustic Poems. By George Hamltn, the "Dartmoor Bloom' 

field." 

10 jMary Anne's Experiences : her Wedding and Trip up the 
Tamar. By H. J. Daniell. 

11 Mary Anne's Career, and Cousin Jack's Adventures. By 

H. J. D^VNIELL. 

12 A New Budget of Cornish Poems. By H. J. Daihell. 

13 Mirth for Long Evenings. By H. J. Daniell. 

14 Bobby Poldree and his Wife Sai\lj at the Great Exhibition 
tion. By H. J. J)ani£LL. All 12mo, Sixpence each. 

A GLOSSARY of the Words and Phrases of Cumberland. By 
William Dickinson, F.L.S. 12mo, doth, 2s 

JOHN NOAKES and Mart Styles, a Poem, exhibiting some of 
the most striking lingual localisms peculiar to Essex, with a 
Glossary. By Charles Clark, Esq., of Grsat Totham Hall, 
Essex. Post Svo, doth, 2s. 
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NATHAN HOGG'S Letters and Poems in the Devonshire Dialect. 

The fifth Edition, with additiom. Post 8vo. Coloured 

wrappet. Is. 
** These letters, which have achieved considerable popularity, evince an 
extensive acquaintance with the vernacular of the county and its idioms and 
phrases, while the continuous flow of wit and humour tluoughout cannot fail 
to operate forcibly upon the risible faculties of the reader. In the Witch story 
Nathan has excelled himself, and it is to be hoped we have not seen his last 
effort in this branch of local English literature. The superstitions of Jan 
Vaggis and Jan Plant are most graphically and amusingly portrayed, and the 
various incidents whereby the influence of the 'Evil Eye' is sought to be 
counteracted, are at once ludicrous and irresistible." — Plymouth Mail. 

NATHAN HOGG'S New Series of Poems in the Devonshire 
Dialect, including the Witch Story of Mucksy Lane, and the 
Kenton Ghost. Dedicated by Permission to his Highness Prince 
Louis Laden Bonaparte, Post 8vo, 4th edition enlarged, coloured 
wrapper. Is 

A GLOSSARY of Words used in Teesdale, in the Coimty of Dur- 
ham. Post 8vo, cloth. 2a 66. (original price, 6s) 

*' Contains about two thousand words . . . It is believed the first and 
only collection of words and phrases peculiar to this district, and we hail it 
therefore as a valuable contribution to the history of language and literature. 

. . . the author has evidently brought to bear an extensive personal ac- 
quaintance with the common language." — Darlington Tirnes. 

POEMS of Rural Life in the Dorset Dialect. By the Rev. WILLIAM 
BARNES, of Came Rectory, Dorchester. First Collection, Fcp. 
8vo, Fourth Edition, doth. 6s. 

Second Collection. Fcap. 8vo. Second Edition, cZo^A. 5a. 

Third Collection. Fcap. 8vo, cloth. 4s 6d. 

"The author is a genuine poet, and it is delightful to catch the pure breath 
of song in verses which assert themselves only as the modest vehicle of rare 
words and Saxon inflections. We have no intention of setting up the Dorset 
patois against the more extended provincialism of Scotland, still less of com- 
paring the Dorsetshire poet with the Scotch ; yet we feel sure that these poems 
would have delighted the heart of Bums, that many of them are not unworthy 
of him, and that (at any rate) his best productions cannot express a more cordial 
sympathy with external nature, or a more loving interest in human joys and 
sorrows."— Literary GazetU. 

GRAMMAR and Glossary of the Dorset Dialect' By the Rev. W. 
Babnes. 8vo. 2s 6d. 

DIALECT of South Lancashire, or Tim Bobbin's Tummas and 
Meary, revised and Corrected, with his Rhymes, and an enlarged 
Glossary of Words and Phrases chiefly used by the Rural Popu- 
lation of the Manufacturing Districts of South Lancashire. By 
Samuel Bamfobd. 12mo^ second edition, doth, 3s 6d. 

LEICESTERSHIRE Words, Phrases, and Proverbs. By A B. 
Eyans, D.D., Head Master of Market Bostoorth Qrammar School. 
12mo, doth. 5s. 

A GLOSSARY of the Provincialisms of the County of Sussex. By 
W. DxTBRANT COOFBB, F.S. A Post 8vo, tccond edition^ enlarged, 
€loth, 3i6d. 
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A GLOSSARY of Northamptonshire Words and Phraaes, with Ez- 

amples of their Colloquial Use, with iUustratioqt from various 

Authors, to whidi are added the Customs of the County. By 

Miss A. £. Bakib. 2 volsy post Svo, cMl 16s (origmal price 

£1.4s) 

^ We are nnder great obligatioiis to the lady, sinter to the local histoiiaD of 

Northamptonshire, who has ocoapied her time in prodaclng this veiy capital 

Olossaiy of Northamptonshire provincialisms." — Bxaminer, 

" The provincial dialects of Bngland contain and preserve the elements and 
mdiments of onr compound tongue. In BCiss Baker's admirable * Northampton- 
shire Glossary/ we have rather a repertory of archaisms than vxUffaiisms. But 
it is much more than a vocabulary ; it preserves not only dialectical peculiarities, 
but odd and disappearing customs ; and there is hardly a page in it which does 
not throw light on some obscurity in our writers, or recall old haMts and 
practices."— ^^rirtian Bememhraniim', (Quarterly Revttw. 

WESTMORELAND and Cumberland.— Dialogues, Poems, Songs, 
and Ballads, by various Writers, in the Westmoreland and Cum- 
berland Dialects, now first collected, to which is added a Copi- 
ous Glossary of Words peculiar to those Counties. Post 8vo, 
(pp. 408), dotk. 9s. 

A GLOSSARY of Provincial Words in use in Wiltshire, showing 
their Derivation in numerous instances, &om the Language of 
the Anglo-Saxons. By JoHzr Tokqb Ajoebmak, Esq., F.SA. 
12mo, doth. 3s 

THE DLAXECT of Leeds and its Neighbouriiood, illiistrated by 

Conversations and Tales of Common Life, etc., to which are 

added a Copious Glossary, Notices of the various Antiquities, 

Manners, and Customs, and General Folk-lore of the District 

Thick 12mo, pp. 458, doth, 6b 

Ibis is undoubtedly the best work hitherto published on the dialects of 
Torksliire in general, and of Leeds in particular. The author, we believe one 
ef our fellow townsmen— for his introductory remarks are dated 'Leeds, March, 
18Sr— has used not only ereat industry, but much keen observation, soul has 
produced a book which vriU everywhere be received as a valuable adiUtion to 
the archaeological literature of England.— Leeds inteU^enoer. 

A LIST of Provincial Words in Use in Wakefield, Yorkshire, with 
Explanations, including a few descriptions and localities. By 
W. S. Banks. 12mo. Is 6d 

THE Yorkshire Dialect, exemplified in various Dialogues, Tales, and 
Songs, applicable to the County, with a Glossary. Poet 8va 
Is. 

A GLOSSARY of Yorkshire Words and Phrases, collected in 
Whitby and its Neighbourhood, with examples of their collo- 
quial use and allusions to local Customs and Traditions. By an 
Inhabitant. 12mo, doth, 3s 6d 

A GLOSSARY, with some Pieces of Verse of the Old Dialect of the 
English Colony in the Baronies of Forth and Bargy, Co. 
Wexford, Ireland. Formerly collected by Jacob Pooub, of 
Growton, now edited with Notes and Introduction by the Rev. 
W. Barnes, Author of the Dorset Poems and Glossary. Fcap. 
8vo, doth, 4b 6d 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE CAXTON SOCIETY. 

OW OHBONIttBS AKD OTHER WBITINaS ILLUSTRATIVB OF THE HIBTOBt 
AND mSCELLANEOnS LITERATX7BE OF THE MIDDLE AQES. 

UnffomUy printed in Svo. toith English Prefaces and Notes, Of 

several of the Volumes only 100 copies home heen 

printed, and only three sets can he completed, 

CHRONICON Henrici de Silgrave. Now first printed from thft 
Ck>tton MS. By C. Hook. 5b 6d 

QATMAK (Gkoffirey) Anglo-Norman Metrical Chronicle of the Anglo 

^ Saxon Kings. Printed for the first time entire, with Appends, 

containing the Lay of Havelok the Dane, the Legend of Er« 

nulph, and Life of Hereward the Saxon. Edited by T. Wbioht, 

Esq., F.S.A. Pp. 284 {only to he had in a set) 

The only complete edition; that in the Monomenta Historica Britamiioa» 
printed by the Record Commission, is incomplete. 

LA REVOLTE du Comte de Warwick centre le Roi Edouard IV., 
now first printed from a MS. at Ghent, to which is added a 
French letter, concerning Lady Jane Grey and Queen Maiy, 
from a MS. at Bruges. Edited by Dr. Giles. 8b 6d 

WALTERI Abbatis Dervensis Epistolse, now first printed from a 
MS. in St. John's College, Cambridge. By C. Messiteb* 
48 6d 

BENEDICTI Abbatis Petriburgensis de Vita et MiraculiB St. Tho- 
mae Cantaur, now first printed from MS. at Paris and Lam- 
beth. By Dr. Giles. 10s. 

OALFRIDI le Baker de Swinbfoke, Ckronicon Angeliae temp. £d« 
ward II. et III., now first printed. By Dr. Giles. 10s 

EPISTOIx^ Herberti de Losinga, primi Episcopi Norwicensis, et 
Oberti de Clara, et Elmeri l^oris Cantuariensis, now first 
printed. By CoL Anstruther. 8b 

ANECDOTA Bedae Lanfranci, et aliorum (inedited Tracts, Letters* 
Poems, &c, Bede, Lanfranc, Tatwin, etc.) By Dr. Giles. 10a 

RADULPHI Nigri Chronica Duo, now first printed from MSS. in 
the British Museum, By Lieut. CoL AifSTRUTHEB. 8a 

MEMORIAL of Bishop Waynflete, Foimder of St. Mary Ma^dalena 
College, Oxford. By Dr. Peter HBTLTir. Now first edited from 
the original MS. By J. R Bloxam, D.D., Fellow of the same 
College. 5s 6d 

ROBERT GROSSETETE (Bishop of Lincohi) « Chasteau d' Amour,** 
to which is added, " La Vie de Sainte Marie Egyptienne." and 
an English Version (of the 13th Century) of the " Chasteau 
d' Amour," now first edited. By M. Cookb. 6b 6d 

OALFREDI Monumentis Historia Britonum, nimc primum in 
Anglianovem codd. MSS. oollatis. Editit J. A. Giles. 10a 
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ALAKI Prioris CantuarienBis postea AbbatU TewkesberienBiSy 
Scripta qu96 extant. Edita J. A. Giles. 68 6d 

CHRONICON Angliffi Petribuigense Iterum post Sparkium cum 
ood. MSS. oontulit. J. A. Giles. 6s 6d 

VITA Quorandum Anglo-Saxonum, Original Lives of Anglo-Saxons 
and others who lived before the Conquest (i» Latin). Edited 
by Dr. Giles. 10s 

8CRIPT0RES Rerum Gestanim Wilhebni Conquestoris. In Unum 

coUectL Ab J. A. Giles. 10s. 

CoMTiNCNB : — 1. Brevis relatio de Willelmo nobiUssimo Comite Normannonim. 
1. Frotestatio Willelmi priini de pnmi^ Cantnariensis Ecclesin. 3. Widonis 
Ambrianenaia Carmen de HastingeusL 4. Charta Willelmi Baatardi 5. Epis* 
tola WilL conqiiestoria ad Oregorinm papam. 0. Excerpta de vita Willelmi 
Conquestoris. 7. De Morte Will Conq. 8. Hynmos de Morte WHL Conq. 9. 
De Morte Lanfhtnci. 10. QestaWilLDacisNormannomm. 11. Excerptomex 
cantatorio S. Hubert!. 12. Annalis Historia brevis sive Chronica Monasterii 
8. Stepbani Cadomensis. 18. Carmen de Morte LanfirancL 14. Charta a r^e 
WilL concessa Anglo-Saxonice scripta. 16. Da Boi Ouillaame d'Ang^eterre 
par Chretien de Troyes. 16. Le Dit de Gaillaome d'Angleteire. 



QUEEN DAGMAR'S Cross, facnmUe in gold and colours of the 

Enamelled Jewel in the Old Northern Museum, Copenhagen, 
with Introductory Remarks by Proi Geoboe Stephens, F.S.A. 
8vo, aeioed. 8s 

RAINE (Bev. James) History and Antiquities of North Durham, 
as subdivided into the Shires of Norham, Island, and Bedling- 
ton, which from the Saxon period until 1844 constituted part of 
the County of Durham, but are now united to Northumberland. 
Both Parts complete, f oUo, fine plates (wanting 8 plates in the 
first part) bds. £1. 5s 

■ Part II. (wanting by manjf Svbscriben) quite complete, 18s. 

Labge Paper. £1. Is 

BAINE'S (Rev. Jas.) Saint Cuthbert, with an Account of the State 
in which his remains were found upon the opening of his Tomb 
in Durham Cathedral, 1827. 4to, plates arid woodcuts, hds, {a 
very interesting vol), 10s 6d. (Original price, £i. lis 6d) 

** From the four comers of the earth they come. 
To kiss this shrine— this mortal-breathing saint." 

RAINE'S (Rev. Jas.) Catterick Church, Yorkshire, a correot copy of 
the contract for its building in 1 4 1 2. Illustrated with Remarks 
and Notes. With thirteen plates of views, elevations, and details, 
by A. Salvin, Architect, 4 bo, cioth 6s. — Or Labqb Paper, 
cloth, 9b 

BAINE (Rev. James) Historical Account of the Episcopal Castle or 
Palace of Auckland. Royal 4to, fine views, portraits, and seaU, 
doth, 10s 6d {original price, £1, Is) 
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RADTE (Rev. John, Yicar of Blyth) The History and Antiquities o| 
the Parish of Blyth, in the Counties of Nottingham and York, 
comprising Accounts of the Monastery, Hospitals, Chapels, and 
Ancient Tournament Field, of the Parish of the Castle and 
Manor of Tickill, and of the Family Possessions of De Buili, 
the First and Norman Lord thereof, together with Biographical 
Notices of Roger Mowbray, Philip of Olcotes, Bishop Sander- 
son, John Cromwell, and others, with Appendix of Documents, 
&c. Uo plates and pedigrees, cloth. 15a [origindl price, £1, 6b) 

■ Large Paper, royal 4to. £1. 5s 

These copies have an additional view of the Remains of Scrooby Palace, not 

issued wWa. the early copies. 

RECORDE.— The Connection of Wales with the Early Science of 
England, illustrated in the Memoirs of Dr. Robert Recorde, the 
first Writer on Arithmetic, Geometry, Astronomy, &a, in the 
English Lwguage. By J. 0. Haluwell. 8vo, setoed. Is 

EEDFERN'S (Francis, of Uttoxeter), the History of Uttoxeter, in 
Staffordshire, with Notices of Places in tiiie Neighbourhood. 
Post Svo, TTumy engravings, doth, 7s 6d 

THE RELIQUARY ; a Depository for Precious Relics, Legendary, 
Biographical, and Historical, illustrative of the Habits, Customs, 
and Piursuits of our Forefathers. Edited by Llewellyn Jewtet, 
F.S.A. 8yo, Nos. 1 to 26, illustrated with engratmgs, pubUthea 
quarterly, 2s 6d per No. 

KELIQUIiB ANTIQUiB; Scraps from Ancient Manuscrips, illus- 
traing chiefly Early English Literature and the English Lan- 
guage. Edited by Wright and Halliwell. 8yo, Vol II., in Nos. 

12s 
Many snbscribers want the second volume. A number of odd parts of both 
Tols to complete copies. 

RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW (New Series) consisting of Criticisms 

upon, Analysis of, and Extracts from, curious, :v,seful, valuable, 

and scarce Old Books. Syo, Vols I. and II., all printed^ cloth, 

10s 6d {original price, £1. Is). 1863—64 
These two volumes fonn a good companion to the old series of the Beiro^peC' 
tive^ in 16 vols ; the articles are of the same length and character. 

REYNOLDS' (Sir Joshua) Notes and Observations on Pictures' 
chiefly of the Venetian School, being Extracts from his Italian 
Sketdi Books ; also the Rev. W. Mason's Observations on Sir 
Joshua's Method of Colouring, with some unpublished Letters, 
of Dr. Johnson, Malone, and others ; with an Appendix, con- 
taining a Transcript of Sir Joshua's Account Book, showing the 
Paintmgs he executed, and the Prices he was paid for them. 
Edited by William Cotton, Esq. Svo, cloth. 6s 
" The scraps of the Critical Journal, kept by Reynolds at Rome, Florence, 

and Venice, will be esteemed by high-class virtuosi."— Leader. 

RIMBAULT (E. F., LL.D., F.S.A., &c.)— A Little Book of Songs 

and Ballads, gathered from Ancient Music Books, MS. and 

Printed. Elegantly printed in post 8vo., pp. 240, hf. morocco. 68 

"Dr. Rimbanlt has been at some pains to collect the words of the song! 

which used to delight the rustics of former time8."~.i<tot. 
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BIMBAULT (Dr. R F.) BibliothecaMadiigaliana.— A BibUographi- 

cal Aoooim% of the Mucdcftl and Poetical Works pabliahed in 

England during the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, 

under the Titles of Madrigals, Ballets, Ayres, Caooonets^ &a, &c. 

8to, doth, 5s 

It reootds a elass of books left nndescribed by Ames, Herbert, and Bibdln, 
and ftumishes a most valoable Catalogae of Lyrical Poetry of the age to whicb 
itzefbia. 

BOBERTS' (George, of Lyme JRegit)—Uie, Progresses, and Rebellion 

of James, Duke of Monmouth, &c., to his Capture and Execu- 

tion, with a full account of the " Bloody Asuse/' under Judge 

Jefferies, and Copious Biograj^hical Notices. 2 toIs, post Svo, 

ficUei and eutf, dotk^ 7s 6d (original pricey £1. 48.) 

Tiro yeiy intereating volamea, particularly ao to thoae connected with ths 
Wast of Eagland. Quoted for fSftcu by Lord Macanlay. 

BOBEBTST (Geoxge) The Social History of the People of the South- 
em Counties of Enghmd in Past Ccoituries, illustrated in regard 
to their Habits, Mimicipal Bye-laws, Civil Progress, &c. Thick 
8to, dotk, 7s 6d (origmal price, 168) 

An intnestlng Tolmne on old EngUsh mannera and cnatoma, mode of travel- 
ling^ pnniahmenta, witchcraft, gipsiea, piratea, atage-playera, pilgrimages, 
piieaa of labour and provisiona, the clothing trade of the west of England, Ac, 
cc.. compiled chiefly from original materials, as the archives of Lyme-Begis 
and Weymouth, family papers, church registers, Ac. Dedicated to Lord 
Macanlay. 

BOBIN HOOD.— The Great Hero of the Ancient Minstrelsy of 
England, ^ Robin Hood," his Period, real Character, &c, inves- 
tigated, and perhaps ascertained. By the Rey. Joseph Huhter. 
Post Sva 2s 6d. 

ROBINSON (J. B., o/i)er&y)— Derbyshire Gatherings; a Fimd ol 
Delight for the Antiquary, the Historian, the Topographer, and 
Biographer, and General Reader. A handsome ^to, wiih engrav- 
ings, extra doth, gilt edges. £1. 5s 

ROMAN COINS. — Records of Roman History, from Cnseus Pom- 

peius to Tiberius Constantinus, as exhibited on the Roman 

Coins, Collected by Francis Hobler, formerly Secretary to the 

Numismatic Society of London. 2 vols, royal 4ito, frontispiece 

and numerous engravings, in doth. £1. Is {original price £2. 2a, 

only 250 printed). 

"A work calculated not only to interest the professed nnmismalist, but also 
to instruct the classical student and the historiaD. The nnpuhlished Coins are 
rather numerous, especially when we consider how many works have been 

printed on the Roman series, and how much it has been studied 

The value of the work is much enhanced by the illustrations, executed by Mr. 
Fairholt, with the peculiar spirit and fidelity which indicate his experienced 
hand.*— -C7. Boach Smith's Collectanea Antiqua. 

SACRED MUSIC— By the Rev. W. Sloane Evans, M. A Royal 8vo, 

third edition, sewed. Is 6d {original price, 6s) 

Consisting of Psalm Tunes, Sanctusses, Eyrie-Eleisons, Ac, &c., and fifty 
fonr ttingle and Double Chants (Mi^or, Changeable, and Minor). 
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SALVERTE'S (EuseHos) History of the Names of Men, Nations, 
and Places, in their Connection with the Progress of Civiliza- 
tion. Translated by the Bey. L. H. Mordaque, M.A., Ozon. 

2 vols, 8yo, doth, £1. 4s 

"Notre nom propre c'est notu-memes.*' 
** Nomina si neaeis periit cognitio remm." 

" Fall of leaming, well written, and well translated."— DaiZy Newt, 

"These two volmnes are filled with a minute and philosophical enqoirr into 
the origin of names of all sorts among all nations, and show profonna scholar- 
ship and patient skill in wide and elaborate research. Much of the work is, 
necessarily, too profound for general readera— particularly the appendices to 
the second volume— but the larger part of the enquiry is so curious and interest- 
ing that any ordinary reader willfally appreciate and profit by the researchea"— 
Birm^Kam JoumaL 

SANDYS* (W., i^'.iS^.il.)— Christmastide, its History, Festivities, and 
Carols {with their mttsie). In a handsome voL 8vo, illustrated 
ioith 20 engrcmngs after the deeigm of F. Stephaofioff, extra doth^ 
gilt edges. 5b (original price 14s) 

« Its title vouches that ChriinuuHd* is germane to the time. Mr. Sandys has 
brought together, in an octavo of some 800 pages, a great deal of often inteurest- 
ing information beyond the stale gossip about "Ohnstmas in the olden time," 
and the threadbare make-believes of Jollity and geniality which ftimish forth 
most books on the subject. His carols, too, which include some in old French 
and Provencal, are selected from numerous sources, and comprise many of iba 
less known and more worth knowing. His materials are presented with good 
feelins and mastery of his theme. On the whole the volume deserves, and 
should anticipate, a welcome."— iS^peetotor. 

SANPTS (W.) and S. A. FORSTER— History of the Violin and 
other Instonments played on with a Bow, from the Earliest 
Times to the Present, also an Account of the Principal Makers, 
English and Foreign. Thick 8vo, pp. 408, loith many engravings, 
dom. 14s 

SANDY'S (Charles, of Canterbury) Consuetudes Kandse. A History 
of (Gavelkind, and other remarkable Customs, in the County ol 
Kent. 8vo, tUustrated with facsimiles, a very handsome volume, 
doth. 15s. 

SANDTS (Charles) Critical Dissertation on Professor Willis's <<Archi- 

tectuial History of Canterbury Cathedral." 8vo. 2s 6d 

"Written in no quarrelsome or captious spirit; the highest compliment is 
paid to Professor Willis where it is due. But the author nas made out a clear 
case, in some very important instances, of inaccuracies that have led ^e 
learned Professor into the construction of serious eimra thoughoul It may 
be considered as an indispensable companion to his volume, containing a great 
deal of extra information of a very curious kind."— ^fi- Union, 

SAULL (W. D.) On the Connection between Astronomical and 
Geological Phenomena, addressed to the Geologists of Europe 
and .^jnerica. 8vo, diagrams, sewed, 2s 

SCRASE FAMIL7.— Genealogical Memoir of the Family of Scrase, 
of Sussex. By Hi. A. Lower. 8vo. Is 6d 
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SHAKESPERIANA. 

A LIFE OF SHAKESPEARE, mcluding many particulara ns 
Bpecting the Poet and his Family, never before published. By 
J. 0. Halliwell, Ff ;^S„ etc. 8vo, Ulustrated with 75 engravings 
on vfoody most qf fo&tcA wrt of new objects from drawings by 
Fairholtj cloth, 16s. 1848 

Th;8 work cout&ins upwards of forty docnments respectmg Shakespeare and 
tiis family, never hefort published, besides nnmerons others, indirectly illustrat- 
iiig the Poet's biography. All the anecdotes and traditions concerning Shake- 
speare are here, for the first time, collected, and much new light is thrown on 
his personal history, by papers exhibiting Mm as selling Malt, Stone, Ac Of 
the seventy-six engravings which illustrate the volume, more than fiftjf havi 
never before been engraved. 

It is the only life of Shakespeare to be bought separately flrom his works. 

NEW ILLUSTRATIONS of the life, Studies, and Writings of 

Shakespeare. By the Rev. Joseph Hunteb. 2 vols, 8yo, doth, 

7s 6d {original price £1. Is). 1845 

Supplementary to all editions of the works of the Poet. 
Fart 2, price 8s., and Parts 3, 4, and 5 together, price 3s., may be had to 
complete copies. 

SHAKESPEARE'S Versification, and its Apparent Irregularities 

Explained by Examples from Early and Late English Writers. 

By W. Sidney Walker, Edited by WiL Nansom Leitsoic 

Foolscap 8vo, cloth, 6s. 1854 

"The reader of Shakespeare would do well to mak9 himself acquinted with 

this excellent little book previous to entering upon the study of the poet"— 

Mr. Singer, in the Prefaxx to his New Edition o/ ShaJcetpeaare. 

A CRITICAL Examination of the Text of Shakespeare ; together 

with Notes on his Plays and Poems, by the late W. SiDiiEY 

Walker. Edited by W. Nanson Lettsom. 3 vols, foolscap 8vo, 

chth, 18s. 1860 

"Very often we find ourselves differing from Mr. Walker on readings and 
interpretations, but we seldom differ from him without respect for his scholar- 
stiip and care. His are not the wild guesses at truth which neither gods nor 
men have stomach to endure, but the suggestions of a trained intelligence and 
a chastened taste. Future editors and commentators will be bound to consult 
tliese volumes, and consider their suggestions." — Athenceum. 

** A valuable addition to our Philological Literature, the most valuable part 
being the remarks on contemporary literature, the mass of learning by 
which the exact meaning and condition of a word is sought to be established." 
•^Literary Gazette. 

" Mr. Walker's Works undoubtedly form altogether the most valuable body of 
verbal criticism that has yet appeared from an individual"— Afr. Dyoe's Preface 
to Vol. 1. of his Shakespeare, 18(}4. 

NARES' (Archd.) Glossary, or Collection of Words, Phrases,Cu8tom8, 
Proverbs, etc., illustrating the Works of English Authors, par- 
ticularly Shakespeare and his Contemporaries. A new edition, 
with Considerable Additions both of Words and Examples. By 
James 0. Halliwell, F.R.S., and Thomas Wright> M.A, F.S.A 
2 thick vols, 8vo, cloth. £1. Is. 1867 

The Glossary of Archdeacon Nares is by far the best and most usefol Work we 
possess for explaining and illustrating the obsolete language, and the customs 
and manners of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, and it is quite inde- 
spen sable for the readers of the literature of the Elizabethan period. The 
additional words and examples are distinguished from those of the original 
text by a t prefixed to each. The work contains between ^Ive and six thousand 
tdditional examples, the result of original research, not merely fopplementvy 
A Nares, but to all other compilations of the kind. 
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A LETTER to Dr. Farmer (in reply to Ritson), relative to .his 
Edition of Shakespeare, publi^ed in 1790. By Edmukd 
Malone. 8to, sewed. Is 1792 

COMPARATIVE Review of the Opinions of James Boaden in 1795 
and in 1796, relative to the Shakespeare MSS. 8vo, 2s 1796 

ESSAY on the (Genius of Shakespeare, with Critical Remarks on 
the Characters of Romeo, Hamlet, Juliet, and Ophelia, by H. 
M. Graves. Post 8vo, cloA, 2s 6d {<mgmal ^price 5s 6d) 1826 

HISTORICAL Account of the Monumental Bust of Shakespeare, 
in the Chancel of Stratford-upon-Avon Church, by Abb. Wivbll. 
8vo, 2 i)Za«M. Is6d 1827 

VORTIQERN, an Historical Play, represented at Drury Lane, April 

2, 1796, as a supposed newly discovered Drama of Shakespeare, 

by WiLLiAic Henby Ibeland. New Edition, with an original 

Preface, 8vo, facsimile. Is 6d (original price 8s 6d) 1832 

The Preface is both interesting and curious, from the additional information 

it gives respecting the Shakespeare Forgeries, containing also the subBtance of 

the author's '* Confessions." 

SHAKESPEARE'S Will, copied from the Original in the Prerogative 
Court, preserving the Interlineations and Facsimiles of the three 
Autographs of the Poet, with a few Preliminary Observations, 
by J. 0. ELalliwell. 4to. Is 1838 

TRADITIONARY Anecdotes of Shakespeare, collected in Warwick- 
shire in 1693. ^Yo, sewed. Is 1838 

OBSERVATIONS on an Autograph of Shakespeare, and the Ortho- 
graphy of his Name, by Sir Fbed. Madden. 8vo,«eu^. Is 1838 

SHAKESPEARE'S Autobiographical Poems, being his Sonnets 
clearly developed, with his Character, drawn chiefly from his 
Works, by C. A. Bbown. Post 8vo, doth, 4s 6d 1838 

SHAKESPERIANA, a Catalogue of the Early Editions of Shines- 
peare's Plays, and of the Commentaries and other Publications 
illustrative of his works. By J. 0. Haluwell. 8vo, doth. Ss 

1841 
" Indispensable to everybody who wishes to carry on any inquiries connected 
with Shakespeare, or who may have a £uicy for Shakesperian Bibliography."— 
Spectator. 

REASONS for a New Edition of Shakespeare's Works, by J. PATins 
COLLIEB. 8vo. Is 1842 

ACCOUNT of the only known Manuscript of Shakespeare's Plays, 
comprising some important variations and corrections in ^e 
** Merry Wives of Windsor," obtained from a Playhouse Copy 
of that Play recently discovered. By J. 0. Halliwell. 8to. 
Is 1848 

* WHO was 'Jack Wilson,' the Singer of Shakespeare's Stage ?" An 
Attempt to prove the identify of this person with John Wilson, 
Doctor of Music in the University of Oxford, a.d. 1644. By K 
F. RiMBAULT, LL.D. 8vo. U 1846 
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GBinCISH applied to Shakespeare. ByC. Badhail PostSyo. la 

184$ 

CBOKER (Crofton). — ^Remarks on an Article inserted in the Papers 
of the Shakespeare Society. Small 8yo, aewed, Is. 1849 

THE Tempest as a Lyrical Drama. By Mobbib BABinerr. 8va Is 

1850 

A FEW Remarks on the Emendation, " Who Smothers her with 
Painting/' in the Play of Cymbeline, disooyered by Mr. Collier, 
in a Corrected Copy of the Second Edition of Shakespeare, by 
J. 0. Halliwell, &C. 8yo. Is 185*^ 

CURIOSITIES of Modem Shakespeare Critidsm. By J. O. Halli- 
WELL. 8yo, with the first factmile of the Dvlwich Letter, aewed. 
Is 1853 

A FEW Notes on Shakespeare, with Occasional Remarks onth» 

Emendations of the Manuscript-Corrector in Mr. Colliei's copy 

of the folio, 1632, by the Rsy. Albzandeb Dtcb. 8yo, ek^ 

6s 1853 

** Mr. Dyoe's Notes are pecnliarly delishtfol, from the stores of illiutratioii 

wtth whion bis extensive reading, not only among oar writers, Imt among those 

ci other countries, especially of the Italian poets, has enabled him to enrich. 

thrau All that he has recorded is yaloable. We read this little yolome with 

pleasore, and closed it with regret"— Literary Oautte, 

A FEW Words in Reply to the Rev. A. Dyce's "Few Notes on 
Shakespeare," by the Rey. Joseph Hunteb. 8yo. Is 185& 

THE Ghrimaldi Shakespeare. — Notes and Emendations on the Plays- 

of Shakespeare, from a recently discovered annotated copy by 

the late Joe Qrimaldi, Esq., Comedian. Svo, woodciUs. Is 

1858- 
A hnmonrons sqnib on Collier's Shakespeare Emendations. 

THE Moor of Venice, Cinthio's Tale, and Shakespeare's Tragedy. 
By John Edwabd Taylor. Post 8vo. Is 1855 

CURSORY Notes on Various Passages in the Text of Beaumont and 
Fletoher, as edited by the Rev. Alexander Dyce, and on his 
"Few Notes on Shakespeare," by the Rev. John Mitford. 
Svo, iewed. 2s 6d 185d 

BACON and Shakespeare, an Inquiry touching Players, Playhouses, 
and Play-writers, in the Reign of Q. Elizabeth ; to which is ap- 
pended an Abstract of a Manuscript Autobiography of Tobi» 
Matthews, by W. H. Smith. Foolscap Svo, doth, 2s 6d 1857 
"Lord Falmerston was tolerably well np in the chief Latin and English 
Classics ; bnt he entertained one of the most extraordinary paradoxes touching, 
tiie greatest of tiiem l^t was eyer broached by a man of h^ intellectual calibre. 
He maintained that the Flays of Shakespeare were really written by Bacon, 
who passed them off under the name of an actor, for fear of compromising bis 
professional prospects and philosophic gravity. Only last year, wnen this sub- 
ject was discussed at Broadlands, Lord Falmerston suddenly left the room, and 
speedily returned with a small volume of dramatic criticisms {Mr. Smith's hooky 
in which the same theory was supported by supposed analogies of thought and 
•xpression. 'There,' said he, *read that, and you will come over to my 
opinion."'-.Pra««r'« Affiw ITov. 1865. 
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HAULET. — An Attempt to Asoertain whether the Queen were an 

AooeoBory before the Fact^ in the Murder of her first Husband. 

Syo, leKPed 28 1855 

MThis pamphlet well deserres the penuwl of every stadent of Hamlet**— 
UMm ana QtMriM. 

SHAKESPEARE'S Stoiy-Teller, Introductoiy Leaves, or Outline 
Sketches, with Choice Extracts in the Words of the Poet him- 
self with an Analysis of the Characters, by (George Stephens, 
Profeuor of the Englith Language and Literature in the Univer- 
tUy of Copenhagen* 8to, Nos. 1 to 6. 6d each. 1856 

PERICLES, Prince of Tyre, a NoTel, by Qeo. Wilkixis, printed in 
1608, and founded upon Shakespeare's Play, edited by Pro- 
noBSOB MoHUSBN, with Preface and Account of some original 
SluJcespeare editions eictant in (Germany and Switzerland, and 
Litroduction by J. P. Colldeb. 8yo, ttiwed. 5s 1857 

LLOTD (W. Watkiss) Essays on the Life and Plays of Shakespeare^ 
contributed to the Edition by S. W. Smger, 1856. Thick post 
Byo, ha^f calf gUt, marbled ec^es, 98 1858 

Only 60 copies privately printed. 

THE Sonnets of Shakespeare, rearranged and divided into Four 
Parts, with an Litroduction and Explanatory Notes. Post 8vo, 
ehth. 8s 6d 185» 

STRICTURES on Mr. Colher^s New Edition of Shakespeare, pub- 
lished in 1858, by the Rev. Albxandib Dice. 8vo, doth. 5s 
(original price 7s 6d) 1859^ 

THE Shakespeare Fabrications, or the MS. Notes of the Perkins 
folio, shown to be of recent origin; with Appendix on the 
Authorship of the Ireland Forgeries, by C. Mansheld Inqleby, 
LL.D. Foolscap 8vo, with a facnmile, thewing the pseudo old 
writing and the pencilled ioords, doth, 8s 1859 

STRICTURES on Mr. Hamilton's Inquiry into the Qenuineness of 
the MS. Corrections in J. Payne Collier^s Annotated Shakespeare. 
Folio, 1682. By Sobutatob. 8vo, moed. Is 1860 

SHAKESPEARE and the Bible, shewing how much the great Dra- 
matist was indebted to Holy Writ for his Profound £iowledg& 
of Human Nature. By the Rev. T. R. Eaton. Fcap. 8vo, doth. 
28 6d 1860 

THE Footsteps of Shakespeare, or a Ramble with the Early Drama- 
tists, containing New and Interesting Information respecting 
Shakespeare, Lyly, Marlowe, Qreen, and others. Post 8vo, doth 
5s 6d 1861 

SHAKESPEARE, his Friends and Contemporaries. By G. M. 
TweddelL Second Edition, 8vo, Parts I to HI. 6d each. 

1861— a 

THE Shakespeare Cydopoedia, or a Classified and Elucidated Sum- 
mary of Shakespeare's Eoiowledge of the Works and Phenomena 
of Nftture. By J. H. FenneU, 8vq, Part I., tevoed, U 1862 
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A BRIEF Hand Book of the Reoords belonging to the Borough of 
Stratf ord-on-Avon ; with Notes of a few of the Shakespearian 
Documenta. Square post 8yo, doth (onljf 50 printed). 7b 6d 

1862 

SHAEIESPEARE No Deeratealer ; or, a Short Acoonnt of Fulbroke 
Par]^ near Stratford-on-Ayon. By C. Holte Bracebride. Sto, 
prwcUdy printed. Is 6d 1862 

WHELER's Historical Account of the Birthplace of Shakespeaie^ 
reprinted from the edition of 1824, with a few pre&toiy remarioi 
by J. 0. HalliwelL 8vo, frwii. Is 6d 1863 

BRIEF Hand List of the Collections respecting the Life and Woiks 
of Shakespeare, and the History and Antiquities of Stratford- 
upon-Avon, formed by the late Robert Bell Wheler, and pre- 
sented by his sister to that Town, to be preseryed for ever in 
the ShajLespeare Library and Museum. Small square 8va 

7s 6d ChMwkk Pren, 1868 

Only 100 copies printed at the expense of Mr. HalliweU, not for sale. 

SHAKESPEARE'S Coriolanus. Edited, with Notes and Pre&ce^ 
by F. A. Leo, with a quarto facsimile of the Tragedy of Corio- 
lanus, from the folio of 1628, photolithographed l^ A. Bua- 
OHABD, and with Extracts from North's Plutarch. 4to, elegantly 
printed, extra doth, 15s 1864 

SHAKSPEREand Jonson.— Dramatic vermu Wit-Combats— Auxi- 
liary Forces — Beaumont and Fletcher, Marston, Decker, Ch^ 
man, and Webster. Post 8vo. 4s. 1864 

REPRINTS of Scarce Pieces of Shakespearian Criticism, No. 1, "Re- 
marks on Hamlet, 1736." Fcap. 8vo. Is 6d 1864 

THREE Notelets on Shakespeare— I. Shakespeare in G^ermany ; II. 

The Folk-lore of Shakespeare ; III. Was Shakespeare a Soldier ? 

By William J. Thoms, F.S.A Post Svo, doth. 4s 6d 1865 
** On this subject of Shakespeare in Germany, Mr. W. J. Thorns mis reprinted 
a paper read some years ago before the Society of Antiquaries, t<^B^ther with 
two other 'Notelets^ on the Poet — 'The Folk Lore of Shakespeare/ from the 
ATHENiBUM, and ' Was Shakespeare a Soldier f from Noras Ain> Qdcbixs. Not 
the least of Mr. Thoms's many services to English literature is the invention of 
that admirable word /oZA;-Zore, which appeared for the first time in tiiese columns 
only a few years ago, and has already become a domestic term in every comer 
of the world. His illustration of Shakespeare's knowledge of this litue wcadd 
of fairy dreams and legends is a perfect bit of criticism. He answers tJie query 
as to Shakespeare's having seen martial service in the affirmative ; and therein 
we think his argument sound, his conclusion right. These ' Notelets * were 
very well worthy of being collected into a book."— .itAenonMn. 

SHAKESPEARE'S Editors and Commentators. By the Rev. W. R. 

Abbowsmith, Incumbent of Old St. Pancras. 8vo, Bewed. Is 6d 

1865 
NEW Readings in Shakspere, or Proposed Emendations of the Text 

By RoBEBT Cabtwbiqht, M.D. 8vo, Mevied. 2s 1866 

THE SHAKESPEARE EXPOSITOR : being Notes, and Emenda- 
tions on his Works. By Thomas Keightlst. l^ck fcap. 8vo, 
cloth. 7s 6d 1867 
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SHAKESPEABE's Jest Book.— A Hundred Mery Talys, from the 
only perfect copy known. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
hj Dr. Herman Obstbblbt. Fcap. 8vo, nicely printed by WhU- 
tvngham, half morocco. 4a 6d 
The only perfect copy known of the " Hundred Mery Talys " was lately dis- 
covered in we Boyai Library at Gottingen. This is a verbatim reprint, supply- 
ing all the chasms and lost tales in former editions, with copious Notes by tlie 
emtor, pointing out the origin of the various tales, and authors who have used 
thfim. 



SHAKPE's (Samuel, autJior of the History of Ancient Bgypt^ <fec.) — 
The Egyptian Antiquities in the British Museum described. 
Post 8yo, vrith many woodcuts, doth, 5s. 1862 

"Wo strongly counsel every one who desires to obtain a true knowledge of 
the Egyptian Department of the Museum to lose no time in obtaining this cheap 
•ad excellent volume." — Daily News. 

" Mr. Shacpe here presents the student of Egyptian antiquity and art with a 
very use£al book. .... To the accomplished student this book will be 
useM as a reminder of many things already known to him ; to the tyro it may 
serve as a guide and aide-memoire: to the mere visitor to the Galleries in the 
British Museum, this will be a handy guide book, in which an immediate 
answer may be sought and found for the oft-repeated questions before thesd 
wondrous remains — of what are their natures? what their meanings? what 
their purposes ? "—Athenceum. 

SHABPE (Samuel) Egyptian Mythology and Egyptian Christianity, 
with their Influence on the Opinions of Modem Christendom. 
Post 8yo, with 100 engravings, cloth. 3s. 

SHARPE (Samuel) History of Egypt, from the Earliest Times till the 
Conquest by the Arabs, a.d. 620. 2 vols, 8yo, third edition 
{excepting the engravings, the same as the fourth), elegantly printed, 
cloth. 4s 6d {original price 16s) 

SHABPE (Samuel) Critical Notes on the Authorized English Version 
of the New Testament, being a Companion to the Author's 
"New Testament, translated from Griesbach's Text." Fcap. 
Svo, SECOND EDITION, doth. 2s 6d 

SHEPHERD (Charles).— Historical Account of the Island of Saint 
Vincent, in the West Indies, with large Appendix on Population, 
Meteorology, Produce of Estates, Revenue, Carib Grants, etc. 
8to, plates, doth. 3s {original price 12s) 

BINDING (Professor, of Copenhagen) History of Scandinavia, from 
the early times of l^e Northmen, the Seakings, and Vikings, to 
the present day. First English Edition, thoroughly revised and 
augmented. 8vo, pp. 490, large map and portrait of Q. Marga* 
ret, doth, 6s 

SKELTON (John, Poet Lawreate to Henry VIII) Poetical Works, 

the Bowge of Courts Colin Clout, Why come ye not to Court ? 

(his celebrated Satire on Wolsey), Phillip Sparrow, Elinour 

Rimuning, etc., with Notes and IMe. By the Rev. A* Dtob. 2 

vols, 8vo, dotK 16s {original price £1. 12s) 
'* The power, the strangeness, the volubility of his language^ the audacity of 
kii satire, and the perfect ori^nality of his manner, made Skelton one of the 
Most extiaordlnsry wiiten of any age or country. "—SoiUA^. 
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SIMS (Richard, of the Dept. of MS8. in the BriUak MuKun) A Ma- 
nual for the Genealogist, Topographer, Antiquary, and Legal 
Professor, consisting of Descriptions of Public Beooids, Paro- 
chial and other Registers, Wills, Ck)unt7 and Fandly Histories, 
Heraldic Collections in Public libiaries^ &c. 8yo, ssookd edi- 
tion, pp. 540, doth, 15s 
This work will be found indispensable by those engaged in the stady of 
Family History and Heraldry, and by the compiler of County and Local 
History, the Antiquary and the Lawyer. In it the Public and other Records, 
most likely to afTord information to genealogical inquirers, are fnllydescribed, 
and their places of present deposit indicated. Such Records are— The Domes- 
day Books — Monastic Records— Cart» Antiquas — liber Niger — Liber Rubens 
—Testa de Nevil— Placita in various Courts— Charter Rolls— Close Rolls- 
Coronation Rolls — Coroners' Rolls — Escheat Roll*— Fine Rolls— French, 
Gascon, and Norman Rolls— Hundred Rolls— Liberate Rolls— Memoranda Rolls 
— Oblata and other Rolls— Inquisitions Post Mortem— Inquisitions ad quod 
Damnum— Fines and Recoyeries — Sign Manuals and Signet Bills — ^Piivr BeaU 
—Forfeitures, Pardons, and Attaimders — Parliamentary Records— County 
Palatine Records— Scotch, Irish, and Welsh Records— also Wills — Parochiu 
and other Registers— Registers of Unlyersities and Public Schools— Henldie 
Collections — Records of Clergymen, Lawyers, Surgeons. Soldiers, Sailors, A&, Ae. 
The whole accompanied by valuable Lists of Printed Works and Manuscripts 
in various Libraries, namely :— at the British Museum— The Bodleian, AShmo* 
lean, and other Libraries at Oxford— The Public litarazy, and that of Calus 
College, Cambridge— The Collecesof Armsln London and Dublin— Hie Libraries 
of Lincoln's Inn. and of the Middle and Inner Temple— at Chetham College, 
Manchester; and in other repositories too numerous to mention. 

The more important of tnese Lists are those of Monastic Cartularies- 
Extracts from Plea and other Rolls — Escheats— Inquisitions, Ac. — Tenants in 
Capite — Recusants— Subsidies— Crown Lands— Wills — Parochial and other 
Registers — Heralds' Visitations— Royal and Noble Genealogies — ^Peerages, 
Baronetages, Knightages- Pedigrees of Gentry— County and Family Histories 
— Monumental Inscriptions— Coats of Arms — American Genealogies — ^Lists ot 
Gentry— Members of Parliament — Freeholds — Officers of State— Justices of 
Peace— Mayors, Sheri£fb, Ac- Collegians, Church Dignitaries— Lawyers— The 
Medical Profession — Soldiers — Sailors, etc. 

To these is added an " Appendix," containing an Account of the Public Re- 
cord Offices and Libraries mentioned in the work, the mode of obtaining admis- 
sion, hours of attendance, fees for searching, copying, && Table of the Regnal 
Years of English Sovereigns ; Tables of Dates used in Ancient Records, Ac. 

SIMS (Richard) Handbook to the Library of the British Museum, 
containing a brief History of its Formation, and of the various 
Collections of which it is composed. Descriptions of the Cata- 
logues in present use, Classed Lists of the Manuscripts, etc., and 
a variety of Information indispensable for Literary Men, with 
some Accoimt of the principal Public Libraries in London. SnL 
8vo (pp. 438) vfUh map and plan, doth. 2s 6d 
It will be found a very usef^ work to every literary person or puUic institQ- 
tion in all parts of the world. 

' ' A little Handbook of the Library has been published, which I think will bo 

moat useful to the public." — Lord Seymour' sReplv in the H. ofCcmmoM, J«i]r,1854. 

" I am much pleased with your book, and flna init abundance of information 

which I wanted."— Letter from Albert Way, Baq., F.S.A,, Editor of the 

**Promptorum ParvtUorufH," dc. 

" I take this opportunity of telling you how much I like your nice little *Hand- 

lK>ok to the Library of the British Museum,' which I sincerely hope may have 

the success which it deserree."— Letter /rom TAo*. Wright, Beq., F.S.A., Author 

of the * Biographia Britannioa Literaria,' dc 

"Mr. Sims's 'Handbook to the Library of the British Museum' is a very 

comprehensive and instructive volume I venture to predict for tt 

a wide circulAtion."->irr. £oftofi Corney, in "Notet cmd Qumrieif** No. 21S. 
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SLOANE— EVANS (W. S.) Grammar of Britiah Heraldry, cons tmg 
of Blazon and Marshalling with an Introduction on tiie Rise and 
Progress of Symbols and Ensigns. 8vo, second EDinoiir, many 
plates, doth. 5s {original price 13b) 

SMITH'S (Henry Ecroyd) Reliquiae Isurianae, the Remains of th« 

Roman Isurium, now Aldborough, near Boroughbridge, Tork^ 

shire, illustrated and described. Royal 4to, with 87 pl<Ue$, doth, 

£1. 5s 

The most highly illustrated work ever published on a Roman Station in 

England. 

SMITH'S (Charles Roach, F.S.A.) History and Antiquities of Rich- 
borough, and Lymme, in Kent, Small 4to, with many engrcoh 
ings on wood and copper, hy F. W, FairhoU, doth, £1. Is 
"No antiquarian yolume coidd display a trio of names more zealous, 
«uoeessfnl, and intelligent, on the subject of Bomano-British remains, than tha 
three here represented— Roach Smith, the ardent explorer ; Fairholt, the excel- 
lent illustrator, and Bolfe, the indefiitigable collector.— Literary QcatHiU. 

SMITH (W.,^tt»., of Morley) Rambles about Morley (West Riding 
of Tork^iire) with Descriptive and Historic Sketches, also an 
Account of t^e Rise and Progress of the Woollen Manufactora 
in this Place. Royal l2mo, map and numerous engravingt, dM, 
5s 

SMITH'S (Toulmin) Memorials of Old Birmingham, Men and Names, 
Founders, Freeholders, and Indwellers, from the 18th to the 
16th Century, with particulars as to the earliest Church of the 
Reformation built and endowed in England, from original and 
tmpublished documents. Royal 8vo, plates, doth. 4s 6d 

SMITH (John Russell) Bibliothecana Cantiana. — ^A Bibliomphical 
Account of what has been published on the Histoiy, Topogra- 
phy, Antiquities, Customs, and Family Genealogy of the County 
of Kent, with Biographical Notes. Svo (pp. 870) toith two plates 
of facsimiles of autographs of 88 eminent Kentish Writers, 5s 
(original price 14s) 

SMITH (J. R) A Bibliographical Catalogue of English Writers on 
Angling and Ichthyology. Post Svo. Is 6d 

SMITH (J. R) A Bibliographical List of all the Works which have 
been published tows^rds illustrating the Provincial Dialects of 
Enghuid. Post Svo. Is 
"Very serviceable to such as prosecute the study of our provincial dialects, 

•or are collecting works on that curious suttJect ... We very ooTdially 

recommend it to notice."— Jf<tropoIiton. 

SPEDDING (James, Editor of Lord Bacon) Publishers and - 

Authors. Post Svo, doth. 2s 
Mr. Spedding wishes to expose the present mystery (T) of publishing, he 
thinks flrom a number of cases that we publishers do not act on the souare. 
However, there are two sides to the question ; but his book wiU be useml to 
the uninitiated. 

STEPHENS' (Professor George, of Copenhagen) the Old Northern 
' Runic Monuments of Scandinavia and England, now first Col- 
lected and Deciphered. Folio, Part 1, pp. 862, with dboult 150 
engravings, £2. lOs 
Ths Author promises the Mooad and conolndiag Part next year. 
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STEPHENS' (Professor) The Ruthwell Cross (near Azmaa, Dumfries, 
shire) with its Runic Verses, by Csedmon, and Csedmon's Cross- 
Lay, " The Holy Rood, a Dream," from a Transcript of the 10th 
Century, with Translations, Notes, &c. Folio, vrUh two pUOes, 
9twed. 10s 
This will be included in the forthcoming second part of Professor Stephens's 

work, this portion is published separately to meet tlie wishes of a niimb«r of 

AjrchsBologUts. 

STIRRTS (Thos.) A Rot amongst the Bishops, or a Terible Temped 
in the Sea of Canterbury, set forth in lively emblems, to please 
the Judicious Reader. {A Satire on Abp, Lcbud), four very curi- 
ous woodcut emblems, doth. 3s 

A fftcsimile of the very rare original edition, which sold at Bindley's sale fior £18. 

SURREY HILLS.— A Ghiide to the Cai>erham Railway and its Vici- 
nity. Post 8vo, 2nd and revised edition, with a map, sewed, 6d 
Thousands of tourists and pleasure-seekers go hundreds of miles for beanlafiil 
scenery without perhaps finding a country of more varied, and interestijig 
character than that to be met with in the Caterham Valley, and within twen^ 
miles of the metropolis. 

SURTEES (Rev. Scott. F., of Sprothurgh, TorJsshire) Waifs and 
Strays of North Humber History. Post 8vo, 3 plates, doth, 
83 6d 

SURTEES (Rev. Scott F.) Julius Caesar, Did he Cross the Channel 
(into Kent) ? Post 8vo, doth. Is 6d 
** In giving an answer in the negative to the above question, wo ask for a feur 
and dispassionate hearing, and in order to avoid circumlocution pass at once 
our Rubicon, and propound as capable of all proof the following historical 
heresy, viz., that Caesar never set foot at Boulogne or Calais, never crossed thti 
Cliannel, or set eyes on Deal or Dover, but that he sailed from the mouths of the 
Bhine or Scheldt, and landed in Norfolk on both his expeditions.*'— Author. 

TESTAMENT (The New) translated from Griesbach's Text, by 
Samuel Shabpe, Author of the History of Egypt^ &a 5th 
edition. 12mo, pp. 412, doth. Is 6d 

The aim of the translator has been to give the meaning and idiom of the 
Greek as far as possible in English words. The book is printed in paragraphs 
(the verses of the authorised version are numbered in the margins) the speeclves 
by inverted commas, and the quotations from the " Old Testament " in italics, 
those passages which seem to be poetry in a smaller type. It is entirely /ru 
from any motive to enforce doctrinal points. Five large impressions of the 
volume sufficiently test its value. 

We cordially recommend this edition of the New Testament to our readers 
and contributors. — British ControversiaZist 

Upon the whole, we must admit that his is the most correct English Version 
in existence, either of the whole or of any portion of the New Testament. — The 
JScdesiastic, and repeated by the English Churchman. 

TESTAMENT (Old).— The Hebrew Scriptures, translated by Samuel 
Shabpe, being a revision of the authorized English Old Testa- 
ment. 3 vols, fcap. 8vo, doth, red edges, 7b 6d 
"In the following Revision of the Authorized Version of the Old Testament^ 
the aim of the Translator has been to shew in the Text, by greater exactness, 
those peculiarities which others have been content to point out in Notes and 
Commentaries. He has translated fh>m Van der Hooght's edition of the Qebrew 
Bible, printed in Amsterdam in 1706 ; except when, in a few cases, he has 
followed some of the various readings so industriously collected 1^ Dx^ 
Kennicott. "—Pr^yooe. A. Prospectus may he had. 
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TAKSWELL'S (John, of ihe Inner Temple) the Histoiy and Anti- 
quitias of LambeUL' 8to, vfUh nUmeroua UhuiraHone, doth, 
^- ^6d (original .price 7^:6d) --^ 

THOMPSOIT (James) Ha^dboOk.of Leicester. 12mo, Second MtL^ 
*' tooodcufSf Ms. 2s 

THOMPSON (Ebenezer) A Vindication of the Hymn <<Te Deum 

^ < J!^^idiimnii^'' irom tibA OeituptsooB of a Thousand Years, ^ii£ 

Ancient Versions in Anglo Saxon, High Qerman, Norman 

French, &c., and on English Paraphrase of the ^Vth Century, 

now first printed. Fcap. 8vo, ^^t^ 8s- 

A. \foplii W9U worth the notice of the Bodesiastioal Antiqnaiy and ti^ 

rtidlol6glsti > 

THOMPSON (Ebenezer) on the Archaic Mode of expressing Nuniir 
;'. beni In Eifglii^ Anglo-Saxon, Frieeic, etc. Sto (on ingeniotle 
Ofnd Utumed pamphlet, interesting to the Philologist), Is 

TIEBNBT'a^SeF. Canon) HicAoiy and Antiquities of the Castle an| 
Town of Arundel, including the Biography of its Earls. S^voli^ 
royal Syo, fine plates, cloth, 148 {original price, £2. 10s.) 

TITIAN.— Notices of the Life and Works of Titian the Painter. 
By Sm Abraham Hums. Boyal 8to, portrait, doth, 6s. 

TONSTALL (Cuthbert, Bishop of I>wrham) Sermon preached on 
Palm Sunday, 1539, before Henry VIII.; reprinted verbatim 
from the rare edition by BertheUt, in 1539. 12mo. Is 6d.' 

i An ezeeedi&gly intKJreatine Sermon^ at the commencement of the Beformatid^ ; 

6trype in his " Memorials," has made large extracts from it 

TOBRENT of PORTUGAL; an English Metrical Romance. ^Now 
first published, from an unique MS. of the XVth Century, 
preserved in the Chetham Library at Manchester. Edited by 
J. 0. Halliwell,' &c- ,P6st 8yo, cloth, wdform with Ritson, 

. Weber, a/nd Ellis's publications, doth. - 5s. 

*'Thi8 is a Talaable.and interesting addition to onr list of early EngliA 
metrical romances, and an indispensable companion to the collections of Bitson, 
Weber, and EUis,"— Xriterofy Qazette, 

T.OPOGRAPHEB (The) and Qenealogist. Edited by J. G. NiOHOLS. 
3 vols, 8vo; cZo«^ £1. 6s (pub £3. 3s) 
This* extremely valnable work forms a seqnel to the ** Collectanea Topographioa 
Genealogica,'' and the intrinsic value and originality of the materials comprised 
therein, will entitle it not only to preservation, bnt to frequent reference. 

TOWNEND's (William) The Descendants of the Stuarts. - An TJtC" 

chronicled., Page in' England's Histoiy. Syo, portraits, and 

folding pedigrees, second edition, with Additions, ha^f morocco, 

6s (ori^al price 10s) • 
This volume contains a most minute, precise, and valuable history of the 
Descendants of the Stuart Family. Neither of our Historians trom Hume to 
Macaulay give even the more prominent facts in connection with many branches 
of -the House of Stuart ^ 

■ ** This is a really interesting contribution to what we may term the private 
secordsof histoiv. . . . . What Mr. Townend has done is ftdl of curious 
information. His Genealogical tables shew all the ramifications v^ch spring 
out of the matrimonial alliances of tlie desc^idants of the Stuarts, and very 
curious possiMZities some of these indicate. -. . . . We prondse-our readers 
that this volume contains much that is worthy of perusal and recollection,'at 
ir«U as mach that is suggestive."— G'to&Ci 
.. ^ 
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Thli vlU b« InslDdsiI tn tfa« rortheoming sscDnd put of ProfeiioT Btepheiu^ 
TOTk, thU portlkiQ u published upu&tAl; to meet tba vrlahes of ■ munbtr of 
ArcluKLogiBti. 
STIBRTS (ThiM.) A Rot UDonsst tha BiahopB, ora Tsrible TeinpeiC 



which >o1d at Bindle j'l nla for £11. 
SURREY HILLS.— A Guide to the &tarhaiii lUlway aad ila Vici- 

nitj. Post Sto, 2nd and revitcd edition, icitA a >nap, wsied. 6d 
ThoDiudi or toaiists uid pWanre-WBkBn go buadicda of niil«afoibeiiitlful 
•MliMJ trltlioul pcrhnpi flndltig ■ ooantry of more Tuisd End loteiwlirw 
olunctn thEQ that tu be met with in the GateOiam Vallaj, and wittiln twanty 
milea ot tb* metropoUii, 
SDRTEE3 (Her. Saott F., af SproOnirgh, TorJahire) Waifc and 

Stray! of North Eumber BiatoTj. Poat Sto, 3 flata, ddk. 

35 Gd 
StJRTEES (Bar. Scatt F.) JiiUub Caesar, Did hs Cross tlia Qmimel 

(into Kent) I Post 8yo, cloth. Is 6d 
iDd dlipueiouila beoTtDg, ar"" ' ■'- *" — ■'' -' ' — *''- -* ~-' 



ipible of all pnnt the fbllowlng h 
fool at Buuloena or Calais, nerer cio 



liBr«»r. viz., that Caesar nevarMtfoolat Buulogna or Calais, nerer crossed Uw 
GhanDiQ.Drscte7e8 0ii D^al or Dover, but that He sailed from the monUis oT tJit 
Rhine or Scheldt, and Lmdod in Korfolk on botli hia eipeditiona. "— Aoiaot 
TEST,i3IENT (The New) translated from Qrieabach's Text, by 

SaunEii Sqabfe, Author of the History of Egypt, tta, Sth 

edition. 12mo, pp. 412, dotk. Is 6i^ 



ins and Idiom of the 
liiUd la pi 

i, BQa tno quoutions irum uie -- uio j.qatlll 
;n aeem to ijo poetry to a emaller type. 



Greek aa Tar aj^ pojaiblQ in Eji>;li9h Tordd. Th4 ho- 
(the venes of the anthori Bed version are numbered : 



Ud la paiagraplia 
d Taatkntent " in ilalios, 



,.-.--., .- - - — ^ .- fl largo Imptessions of the 

We cordial]; rBComioEnd this edition of the New Tsstunoiit to DDT retden 

Upon the wiiole, we must admit tbst hla ia the moat iMrrect English 7en)"n 

In fliistenee, eitiieroftho vholoorof any portioo of the Hev Testament.— J^ 

Eedalanic, and repeated bj the fnglltik Ckitrclman. 

TESTAMENT (Old).— The Hebrew Soripturea, tr»Dfilat«dbySi«DH. 

Srahpe, being a reTieioD of the authorized English Old T«sta- 

mant. 8 vols, fcap. 8to, chth, nd ed/ies. 7b 6d 

"In the following it.'vi.>..ii ■ i ■ .iiur the Old afeitaniMl. 

the aim of the Translat.irli;.:' i ■ ■ i, tiy greater eiftclDts., 

Commenlariea. HohasWiiiJj;. .i.? .■ditionof theSelirew 

Bible, printed In Ainsteril^iii i>l 17 - ■■■-••■ id_^HH0i >°^ 



1e, printed In Aiiisterd^ii^ ii 
KeMlMlt."— JYii/M". AProapi 
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TAKSWELL'S (John, cf the Imer TempU) the History and Anti- 
quities of LambeUL 8to, with numerotu iUuUrationt, doth, 
^ 6d (priginal x^rice 7b 6d) 

THOMPSOIT (James) Handbook of Leicester. 12mo, Second Edit, 
tooodcwts, hds. 2s 

THOMPSON (Ebenezer) A Vindication of the Hymn "Te Deum 
Laudamns^" from ib» Oorruptioais of a Thousand Years, with 
Ancient Versions in Anglo Saxon, High Qerman, Norman 
French, &o., and an Knglish Paraphrase of the XVth Century, 
now first printed. Fcap. Svo, doth, 8s 
A lH>ok well wortii the nonce of the Eceledastloal Antiqnaiy and tlit 

Philoloftiffi 

THOMPSON (Bbeneser) on the Archaic Mode of expressing Ximi- 
bera In Bn^ish, Anglo-Saxon, Friesic, etc. Svo {an ingenious 
and learwd pamphlet, interesting to the PhUologist). Is 

TIERNET'S (Be7. Canon) Histoiy and Antiquities of tho Castle and 
Town of Arundel, including the Biography of its Earls. 2 vols, 
royal %70, fine ptatea, doth, 148 (original price, £2. lOa.) 

TITIAN.— Notices of the Life and Works of Titian tho Painter. 
By Sm Abraham Huhb. Boyal Sto, portrait, doth, 6d. 

TONSTALL (Cuthbert, Bithop of Durham) Sermon preached on 
Palm Sunday, 1539, before Henry VIII. ; reprinted verbatim 
from the rare edition hy Berthdet, in 1539. 12mo. Is Gd. 

■ An exceedingly interesting S^mon, at the commrnocment of the Iloforniation ; 

Strype in his "Memorials,*' has made lazge extracts from it 

TOBRENT of PORTUGAL ; an English Metrical Romance. Now 
first published, from an unique MS. of the XVth Century, 
preserved in the Ghetham Library at Manchester. Edited by 
J. 0. Halliwell,' &c Post Svo, cloth, uniform with Ritson, 
Wd)er, and ElliiU puUicatians, doth. 5s. 
"This is a valnable; ana interestinf^ addition to onr list of early English 

metrical romances, and an indlBpensable companion to the collections of liitsun, 

Weber, and EUis,"— I^Uerory Gazette, 

TOPOGRAPHER (The) and Genealogist. Edited by J. G. Nichols. 
8 vols, 8vo; doth. £1. 5b (pub £3. 3s) 
This extremely valnable work fimns a seqnel to tho " Gollectanoa Topopn^phlca 
Genealogica," and the Intrinsio valne and originality of tho luaterinls comprised 
therein, will entitie it not only to preeerration, bat to frequent reforeuco. 

TOWNEND'a (William) The Descendants of the Stuarts. An Un- 
chronided.Page in' England's History. 8vo, portraits and 
fdding pedigreei, second edition, with Additions, half morocco, 
5s (origmal price lOs) - 

This volume contains a most minnte, precise, and valnablo luRtory of the 
Descendants of the Btuart Eunily. Neither of our llisturians from llumo to 
MacanUy c^ve even the moxe prooninent facts in connection with many brauches 
of the House of Stoart * 

*' This is a really intereiting contribution to what wo may term the private 
secord84>f hiatonr. . ... What Mr. Townund has done is full of curious 
information. Hu GenealcNrioal tables shew all tho ramitU-ations which spring 
out of the matrimonial alliances of the descendants of tho Htuarts, and very 

oniionspoiti&fi(M« aoine of these indicate Wc promise our n^aden 

that tlua volume eontalns much that is worthy of perusal and recollection, at 
wtU as anfih that iimigseitive^''— Oio&fl; 



y 



48 BOOKS PUBHSHED OR BOLD BY 

STEPHENS' (Professor) The Ruthwell Cross (near Azman, Dumfries- 
shire) with its Runic Verses, by Csedmon, and Csedmon's Cross- 
Lay, " The Holy Rood, a Dream," from a Transcript of the 10th 
Century, with Translations, Notes, &c Folio, wUh two pUUeSf 
9twed. 10s 
This will be incladed in the forthcoming second part of Professor Stephens's 

work, this portion is published separately to meet the wishes of a number of 

ArchflsologiiBts. 

STIRRTS (Thofi.) A Rot amongst the Bishops, or a Terible Tmput 
in the Sea of Canterbury, set forth in lively emblems, to please 
the Judicious Reader. (A Satire on Abp. LoMd), four very curi- 
ous woodcut emblems, doth, Ss 

A facsimile of the very rare original edition, which sold at Bindley's sale fior £1S. 

SURREY HILLS.— A Ghiide to the Caterham Railway and its Tid- 
nity. Post 8vo, 2nd and revised edition, with a map, tewed, 6d 
Thousands of tourists and pleasure-seekers go hundreds of miles for bcMUitifal 
scenery without perhaps finding a country of more varied and interesting 
character than that to be met with in the Catexham Valley, and within twenty 
miles of the metropolis. 

SURTEES (Rev. Scott. F., of Sproiburgh, TorJsshire) Waifs and 
Strays of North Humber History. Post 8yo, 3 plates, doth, 
83 6d 

SURTEES (Rev. Scott F.) Julius Caesar, Did he Cross the Channel 
(into Kent) ? Post 8vo, cloth. Is 6d 
*' In giving an answer in the negative to the above question, wo ask for a fair 
and dispassionate hearing, and in order to avoid circumlocution pass at once 
our Rubicon, and propound as capable of all proof the following historical 
heresy, viz., that Caesar never set foot at Boulogne or Calais, never crossed the 
Channel, or set eyes on Deal or Dover, but that he sailed from the mouths of the 
Bhine or Scheldt, and landed in Norfolk on both his expeditions.*'— Author. 

TESTAMENT (The New) translated from Griesbach's Text, by 
Samuel Sharpe, Author of the History of Egypt, &a 5th 
edition. 12mo, pp. 412, doth. Is 6d 

The aim of the translator has been to give the meaning and idiom of the 
Greek as far as possible in English words. The book is printed in paragraplis 
(the verses of the authorised version are numbered in the margins) the speeclies 
by inverted commas, and the quotations A:om the " Old Testament " in italics, 
tiiose passages which seem to be poetry in a smaller type. It is entirely free 
from any motive to enforce doctrinal points. Five laxge impressions of the 
volume sufficiently test its value. 

We cordially recommend this edition of the New Testament to onr readers 
and contributors. — British Controversialist. 

Upon the whole, we must admit that his is the most correct English Version 
in existence, either of the whole or of any portion of tiie New Testament. — The 
Ecclesiastic^ and repeated by the English Chwrchman. 

TESTAMENT (Old).— The Hebrew Scriptures, translated by Samuel 
Shabpe, being a revision of the authorized English Old Testa- 
ment. 8 vols, f cap. 8vo, doih, red edges. 7s 6d 
**In the following Revision of the Authorized Version of the Old Testament^ 
the aim of the Translator has been to shew in the Text, by greater exactness, 
those peculiarities which others have been content to point out in Notes and 
Commentaries. He has translated Arom Van der Hooght's edition of the Qebiew 
Bible, printed in Amsterdam in 1705; except when, in a few cases, he has 
followed some of the various readings so industriously collected 1^ Px^ 
Kennicott. "—Pr^yooe. A, Prospectus may he had. 
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TANSWELL'S (John, of ihe Inner TewpU) the History and Anti. 
quities of Ijambeth. 8to, wHknumerow iUiutrationt, doth, 
^ 4s 6d (or^grMjoZjprice 7s:6d) •'-, 

THOMPSON (James) H^dbook: of Leicester. 12mo, Second Edit^ 
« woodcut, ME9. 2s 

THOMPSON (Ebenezer) AVindicaiion of the Hymn "Te Detim 

^^ Xiaudiontu^" from tha OmtupftaooB of a Thousand Tears, iii£ 

Ancient Yersions in Anglo Saxon, High German, Norman 

French, &o., and an English Paraphrase of the XVth Century, 

now first printed. Fcap. Svo, d2ot)i. 8s- 

A Ipook w^U worth tbe notice of the Bcolflilaattoal Antiquarj and tiit 
WiUoki^ ■■■ : . 

THOMPSON (Ebeneser) on the Archaic Mode of expressing Nunii^ 
; bers In English, Anglo-Saxon, Frieeic, etc. 8vo (an ingenkik 
and learned pamphlei, intereeHng to the PhUologitt), Is 

TIERNEra (Be7. Canon) HiiAory and Antiquities of the Castle HiA 
Town of Anmdel, including the Biography of its Earls. 2^yQhi^ 
royal 8to, fine pUitee, cloth, 14b {original price, £2. 10s.) 

TITIAN.— Notices of the Life and Works of Titian the Painter. 
By Sm Abraham Hums. Boyal Sto, portrait, doth, 6s. 

TONSTALL (Cuthbert, Bishop of Ihtrham) Sermon preached cm 
Palm Sunday, 1639, before Henry VIII. ; rqprinted verbaUm 
from the rare edition hy Berthelet, in 1539. 12mo. Is 6d.' 

* An exceedingly intiireatine Sermon, at the commencement of the Beforinatldii; 

Strype in his ** Memorials," has made large extracts from it 

TOBRENT of POBTUaAL; an English Metrical Romance. ^Now 
first published, from an unique MS. of the XVth Century, 
preserved in the Chetham Library at Manchester. Edited by 
J. 0. Halliwzll,' &0, ^Post Svo, dot?i, uniform with Riteon, 
Weber, and Elliia puUicatione, doih. - 5s. 
«ThiB is a valoable.ahd interesting addition to onr list of early BngUah 

metrical romances, and an indispensable companion to the collections of Bitson, 

Weber, and EUis,"— Literary QazeUe, 

TOPOGRAPHER (The) and Genealogist. Edited by J. G. NiOHOLB. 

3 vols, ^Yo; doth, £1. 5s (pub £3. 3s) 
This' extremely valoable work forms a sequel to the ** Oollectanea Topographloa 
Genealogica,'* and the intrinsic value and originality of the materials comprised 
therein, will entitie it not only to preservation, but to frequent reference. 

TOWNEND's (William) The Descendants of the Stuarts. - An Uift 

chronicled.. Page in' England's History. Svo, portraite. and 

fdding pedigrees, BECom> edition, with Additions, ha^f morocco, 

5s (ori^mal price 10s) 

This volume contains a most minute, precise, and valuable history of the 

Descendants of the Stuart Family. Neither of our Historians fit>m Hume to 

Hacaulay ^ve even tiie more prominent facts in connection with many branches 

of -the House of Stuart " 

** This is a really interesting contribution to what we may term the private 
SdCordsx)f histoiy. ... . What Mr. Townend has done is fcdl of curious 
information. His Oenealosical tables shew all the ramifications ^riiich spring 
out of the matrimonial alliances of the descendants of the Stuarts, and very 
GurionsjHMsi&i^iMes seine of these indicate. . . . . We pronrise-our readen 
that this volume contains much that is worthy of perusal and reGollection,-ai 
wtU as moch that is suggestive. "— <?*oU. 
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STEPHENS' (Profeasor) The Ruthwell Croes (near Axman, Dumfries- 
Bhire) with its Runic Yersee, by CsBdmon, and Csedmon's Cross- 
Lay, " The Holy Rood, a Dream," from a Transcript of the 10th 
Centuiy, with Translations, Notes, &c. Folio, wUh two pUUes, 
Beioed. 10s 
This will be included in the forthcoming second part of Frofessor Stephens's 

work, this portion is published separately to meet the wishes of a number Ol 

Arcliaologists. 

STIRRTS (ThoB.) A Rot amongst the Bishops, or a Terible Tempest 
in the Sea of Canterbury, set forth in lively emblems, to please 
the Judicious Reader. {A Satire on Ahp. LoMd), four very curi- 
ous iDOodcut emblems, dcih, 8s 

A fscsimlle of the very rare original edition, which sold at Bindley's sale fbr £18. 

SURREY HILLS.— A Ghiide to the Caterham Railway and its Vici- 
nity. Post 8vo, 2nd and revised edition, with a map, tewed. 6d 
lliousands of tourists and pleasure-seekers go hundreds of miles for beautiftil 
scenery without perhaps finding a country of more varied and interesting 
<Aiaracter than that to be met with in the Caterham Valley, and within twenty 
mQes of the metropolis. 

SURTEES (Rev. Scott. R, of Sprothurgh, TorJtshire) WaiJBs and 
Strays of North Humber History. Post 8yo, 3 plates, elM. 
SsGd 

SURTEES (Rev. Scott F.) Julius Caesar, Did he Cross the Channel 
(into Kent) ? Post 8vo, cloth. Is 6d 
*' In giving an answer in the negative to the above question, we ask for a fidr 
and dispassionate hearing, and in order to avoid circumlocution pass at once 
our Rubicon, and proi)ound as capable of aU proof the following historical 
heresy, viz., that Caesar never set foot at Boulogne or Calais, never crossed ttu 
Channel, or set eyes on Deal or Dover, but that he sailed from the mouths of the 
Bhine or Scheldt, and landed in Norfolk on both his expeditions." — ^Axtthob. 

TESTAMENT (The New) translated from Griesbach's Text, by 
Samuel Shabpe, Author of the History of Egypt, &a 6th 
edition. 12mo, pp. 412, cloth. Is 6d 

The aim of the translator has been to give the meaning and idiom of the 
Greek as far as possible in English words. The book is printed in paragraptis 
(the verses of the authorised version are numbered in the margins) the speeclies 
by inverted commas, and the quotations from the *' Old Testament " in italics, 
those passages which seem to be poetry in a smaller type. It is entirely /ree 
from any motive to enforce doctrinal points. Five large impressions of the 
volume sufficiently test its value. 

We cordially recommend this edition of the New Testament to our readers 
and contributors. — British ControverHcUist. 

Upon the whole, we must admit tbat his is the most correct English Version 
in existence, either of the whole or of any x>ortion of the New Testament. — The 
Ecclesiastic, and repeated by the English Churchman, 

TESTAMENT (Old).— The Hebrew Scriptures, translated by Samuel 
Shabpe, being a revision of the authorized English Old Testa- 
ment. 8 vols, f cap. 8vo, doHh, red edges, 7b 6d 
"In the following Revision of tlie Authorized Version of the Old Testament^ 
the aim of the Translator has been to shew in the Text, by greater exactness, 
those peculiarities which others have been content to point out in Notes and 
Commentaries. He has translated from Van der Hooght*8 edition of the Qebrew 
Bible, printed in Amsterdam in 1706 ; except when, in a few cases, he has 
followed some of the various readings so industriously CoUocted bj "Dt. 
Kennicott. "—Preyoos. ▲ Prospectus may be had. 
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TANSWELL'S (John, cf ihe Inner TewpU) the History and Anti. 
quities of Ijambeth. 8to, wUh numerow iihutTaH(m», doth, 
, 4s 6d (or^grMjoZjprice 7§:6d) :'-. 

THOMPSON (James) Hahdbook: of Leicester. 12mo, Sewnd EdiL^ 
^ tooodcufs, Ifds. 2s 

THOMPSON (Ebenezer) AVindicaiion of the Hynm "Te D^tita 

^ .Ijdxt^lBmxmi-* from tha CmtupftaooB of a Thousand Tears, ik^ 

Ancient Yendons in Anglo Saxon, High German, Norman 

French, &o., and an English Paraphrase of the XVth Century, 

now first printed. Fcap. Svo, doiK. 8s- 

A lK>ok w^U worth tbe notice of the Benlflstintteal Antiqnarj and ti«i 
niiloldglsi 

THOMPSON (Ebeneser) on the Archaic Mode of expressing Nunif 
; bera In Eoglish, Anglo-Saxon, Friesic, etc 8to (on ingeniaiiB 
and learned pamphlei, imtereetkig to the Philologist), Is 

TIERNEra (SoF. Canon) mAory and Antiquities of the Castle '£& 
Town of Anmdel, including the Biography of its Earls. 2^yolfl^ 
royal Syo, fine plates, doth, 148 {original price, £2. 10s.) 

TITIAN.— Notices of the Life and Works of Titian the Painter. 
By Sm Abraham Hums. Boyal 8to, portrait, doth, 6s. 

TONSTALL (Cuthbert, Bishop of Bwham) Sermon preached cm 
Pahn Sunday, 1539, before Henry YIII. ; reprinted verbatim 
from the rare edition hy Berthelet, in 1589. 12mo. Is 6d.' 

■ An exceedingly interesting Sermon, at the commencement of the Reforinatldii ; 

Strype in his ** MemorialB," has made large extracts from it 

TOBRENT of POBTUaAL; an English Metrical Romance. ^Now 

first published, from an unique MS. of the XVth Century, 

preserved in the Chetham Library at Manchester. Edited 1^ 

J. 0. Halliwzll,' &C' ^ Post Svo, dot?i, uniform with RUson, 

Weber, and Ellis's puhlications, cloth. - 5s. 
"This is a Taloable.and interesting addition to onr list of early English 
metrical romances, and an indispensable companion to the collections of Bitson, 
Weber, and Ellis,*'— Literary Gazette. 

T.OPOGRAPHEB (The) and Genealogist. Edited by J. G. NiOHOLB. 
8 vols, Syo; doth. £1. 5s (pub £3. 8s) 
This' extremely valnable work forms a seqnel to the " OoUectanea Topographloa 
Genealogica,'' and the intrinsic value and originality of the materials comprised 
therein, will entitle it not only to preservation, but to frequent reference. 

TOWNEND's (William) The Descendants of the Stuarts. - An JJUt" 
chronicled.. Page in' England's History. Svo, portraits . and 
folding pedigrees, SECoin) edition, with Additions, ha^f morocco* 

5s (or^;mal price 10s) - 

ThisYolume contains a most minute, precise, and valuable history of the 
Descendants of the Stuart Family. Neither of our Historians fit>m Hume to 
Hacaulay give even the more pnuninent facts in connection with many branches 
of .the House of Stuart " 

'* This is a really interesting contribution to what we may term the private 
records 4>f history. . . . . What Mr. Townend has done is fidl of curious 
information. His Oenealofincal tables shew all the ramifications ^riiich spring 
out of the matrimonial aUianees of the descendants of the Stuarts, and very 
curionsDOMiMZifies some of these indicate. .... We prondse-our readen 
that tlus volume oontains much that is worthy of perusal and recollection,-ai 

vtU as much that is suggostive. "— G*oU. 

. ^ 
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TOXOPHILnS ; tha School of Shooting (the fiM EngUsh 1V«af£M 
on Arehery, By Bogeb Ascsaii, re^nted from the Bef7. Dr. 
GileB'8 Edition of Aecham's Whole Works. Fcap. 8to, e2be&. 3s 

TBOLLOPE (Bey. W.) Histoiy of the Royal Foundation of Chiisf s 
Hospital, Plan of Education, Internal Economy of the Instita^ 
tion, and Memoirs of Eminent Blues. 4to, jtUOeif dotk, 8s 6d 
(original price £8. 8b) 

TUCEETT (John) Pedigrees and Arms of Devonshire Families, as 
recorded in the Hendd's Visitation of 1620, with Additions 
from the Harleian MSS. and the Printed CollectionB of West 
o ote and Pole. 4to, Pftrts L to XIL Each 5s 

TUBNEB'S (Sir Gregory Page) Topographical MemoniidiiiiiB for 
the County of Oxford, ovo, hcb. 2s 

TWEDDELL (G. M.) The Bards and AuthonEi of Cleveland and South 
Durham. By G. M. Tweddbll. 8vo, P^urtsL toYL 6deach. 

TWO LEAVESof King WaldereandEingGudhere^ahitberfo un- 
known Old Engliah Epic at the 8th Century belonging to the 
Saga Cycle of King Theodoric and his Men. Now first pub* 
lished with a Modern English Beading, Notes, and Glossaij by 
GBoaoE Stephens, English Profeuor in the Vnivertity of (k^ 
penhagm. Boyal 8vo, with four Photographic FacHmiUi qf ths 
mS, of the 9tA (7enttfry, recently diacovered at Copenhagen, 158— 
Without Fac8imUes, 7s 6d 

YASET (George) A Monograph of the Genus Bos. — ^The Natural 
History of Bulls, Bisons, and Buffaloes, exhibiting all the known 
Species (with an Introduction containing an Accoimt of Expe- 
riments on Rumination from the French of M. Floubens). 
8vo, vdth 72 engravings on wood by the Author, doth, 6b {origi- 
nal piice lOfl 6d) 
Written in a scientifio and popnlar maimer, and printed and fllnstrated 

uniformly with the works of Bel^ Yarrell, Forbes, Johnston, Ag. Dedicated to 

the late Mr. Yarrell, who took great interest in the progress of the work. Mr. 

Yasey engraved many of the beautiful woodcuts in Mr. Yarrell's works. 

YASEY'S (George) Illustrations of Eating, displaying the Omni- 
vorous Character of Man, and exhibiting the Natives of various 
Countries at Feeding-time. Fcap. 8to, ioith woodctttt by th$ 
Author, 2s 

VERNON'S (E. J., P. A., Oxon) Guide to the Anglo-Saxon Tongue, 
on the Basis of Professor Bask's Grammar ; to which are acMed 
Heading Lessons in Verse and Prose, with Notes, for the Use of 
Learners. 12mo, cloth. 5s 
" Mr. Vernon has, we think, acted wisely in taking Bask for his model ; hut 
let no one suppose from the title that the book is merely a compilation firom 
the work of that philologist The accidence is abridged from Bask, with 
constant revision, correction, and modification ; but the syntax, a most im- 
portant portion of the book, is original, and is compiled with great care and 
skill ; and the latter half of the volume consists of a well-chosen selection c(f 
extracts ftrom Anglo-Saxon writers, in prose and in verse, for the practice of the 
student, who will find great assistance in reading them from the grammatical 
notes with which they are accompanied, and from the glossaiy which follows 
them. This volume, well studied, will enable anyone to read with ease the 
generality of Anglo-Saxon writers ; and its cheapness places it within the reach 
mt every class. It has our heartf rrmmmnTitlntinn " JUtcmrj Gaua^ 
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VIOABS' (John) England's Worfihies, under whom all the Chil and 
Bloody Warresy since Anno 1642 to Anno 1647, are related. 
Boyal 12mo, rej^rmted in Hue dd style (simUao' to lady WUhugh' 
ly*8 Di€Mry), with copies of the 18 rare portraits ofiw ffoUar, etc, 
naif morocco, 5s 

WAGE (Master, the Anglo-Norman Poet) His Chronicle of the Kor- 
man Conquest, from the Roman de Kou. Translated into Eng- 
lish Prose, with Notes and lUuBtrations, by Edqab Tatlob^ 
F.S.A. 8vo, many engromngsfrom the Bayeux Tapestry, Norman 
Architecture, Illuminations, eto.,doih, 15s (original price £1. Ss) 
Only 260 copies printed, and very few remain nnsold ; the remaining copies 

are now in J. R. Smith's hands, and are offered at the above low price in conse- 

anence of the death of Mr. Pickering ; hitherto no copies have been sold under 
lie pablished price. 

WACKERBABTH (F. D.) Music and the Anglo-Saxons, being some 
Account of the Anglo-Saxon Orchestra, with Remarks on the 
Church Music of the 19th Century. 8vo, 2 plates, sewed, 4s 

WARNE (CJharles, F.S.A.) The Celtic Tumuli of Dorset ; an Ac- 
count of Personal and other Researches in the Sepulchral 
Mounds of the Durotriges. FoHo, plates and vfoodciUs, doth, 
£1. 10s 

WATLEN (James, of Demes) History and Antiquities of the Town 
of Marlborough, and more generally of the entire Himdred of 
Selkley, in Wiltshire. Thick Svo, woodcuts, doth, 14s 
This volume describes a portion of Wilts not included by Sir & 0. Hoare and • 

other topographers. 

WEST (Mrs.) A Memoir of Mrs. John West, of Chettle, Doraet. 

By the Rev. John West, A.M. A new edition, with Bxief Me* 

moir of the Writer. 12mo, doth, 2s 6d 
The fourth edition of an interesting volume of Religions Biography. The 
Rev. John West was the first missionary to the Indians of Pnnce BupertTs 
Land, the first wooden church at Bed River was partly built by his own handt. 

WESLET — ^Narrative of a Remarkable Transaction in the Early 
Life of John Wesley. Now first printed from a MS. in the 
British Museum. Second Edition ; to which is added a Re* 
Tiew of the Work by the late Rev. Josef^ Hunter, F.S.A. 8ys^ 
sewed, 2s 
Avery curious love afEkir between J. W. and his hoiisekeeper ; it gives! 

a curious insight into the early economy of the Methodists. It b enurelf 

unknown to all Wesley's biographers. 

WILLIAMS (John, Archdeacon of Cwrdigan) ^Issays, Philological, 
Philosophical^ Ethnological, and Archaeological, connected Hi^^ 
the Prehistdrical Records of the Civilised Natipns. 'dt ;i^^i; 
Europe, especially of that Race whic^ ^rst peci^pM Great) 
Britain. Thick 8¥0> with 7 plaUs, doth,' l^Biy} . •. ^ ■^. ' ^ if.,o ' 

1ijnQn>S0R.-*-A];MA d : Wu)/^, l^euiga Q^stofiyioi' '^mfigiiieiind 
:■■■'. Town, with' sefQeA£oottni«f Eton ;Bod'Pla«e».^^^ BV-| 

- R.UTid«fflahdJ/B. I>A;v;ra;'l^ -Iii ?;;to^i^;;i^^,;^ 
fUustraUd with many ^n^mji^ii coMred andplam, wbnk^kiiL 
£1. 5s {original price £4. 4s) • ■* ' 

An SM^ appUcation is iiecMsaiy, M Imt iiw oq^ zemail ca Mill 
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WILLMOTT (Robert Aris, «mie '^m MiiniXfenf of Beid' Wood, 

' Berkt) A Journal of Summer Time in the Countiy. Foubtu. 

Edition; to which is added an Introductory Memoir by his 

Sister. Foolscap 8vo, elegantly prinUd hy WhiUingham, extra 

dotK, 58 
- This * Journal of Sammer Time ' is a genial goss^ of Hterary mattern under 
the varioas days of the men' U from May to Angnsl It is ftOl of anecdote, and 
fhU of interest ; and is a surt of literary natoral history, like that of Selboume 
by good Qilbert White. The observations, the reading, the meditations of a 
weU-trained, well-filled mind, give this volume its charm, and make it ona 
which even the best-informed reader may wile away an hoar with in rec9lling 
his own wanderings in the literary fields. The great glory of tiiis book is that 
It is thoroughly natural. It does not aim at fine writing or sensational 
stories, but Jots down trom day to day such memoranda as a w^ll-stored mind, 
IkmiUar with tiie great treasures of our literature, would give forth in the quiet 
ct a country parsonage, when summer smiled over the fields and woods, and a 
garden gave forth its pleasant sights and acnrndM.— Birmingham JoutnoL 

WOBSAAE'S (J. J. A., of Copenhagen) Primeval Antiquities of Den- 
mark, translated and applied to the illustration of similar re- 
mains in England, by W. J. Thoms, F.S.A. 8to, many engraiv- 
ingSf doth. 4s 6d (original price 10s 6d) 

WEIGHT'S (Thomas, M.A., RS.A,, Member of the Inststute of 
France) Essay on Archaeological Subjects, an4 on various 
Questions connected with the History of Art> Science, and 
£iterature in the Middle Ages. 2 vols, poet 8vo, printed by 
WhiUmgham, illustrated toith 120 engramngs, doth, 16b 

(JOHTBNTS :— L On the Remains of a Primitive People in the Bouth-East 
eomer of Yorkshire. 2. On some ancient Barrows, or Tumuli, opened in East 
YorlDBhire. 8. On some curious forms of Sepulchral Interment found in East 
Yorkshire. 4. Treago, and the large Tumulus at St Weonard's. 5. On the 
BUmology of South Britain at the period of the Extinction of the Boman 
Government in the Island. 6. On the Origin of the Welsh. 7. On the Anglo- 
Saxon Antiquities, with a particular reference to the Fausset Collection. 8. 
On the True Character of the Biographer Asser. 0. Anglo-Saxon Architecture, 
Ulustrated from illuminated M^uscripts. 10. On the Literary History of 
QeoBrey of Monmouth's Histonr of the Britons, and of the Bomantic Cycle of 
King Arthur. IL On Saints' Lives and Miracles. 12. On Antiquarian Exca- 
vations and Researches in the Middle Ages. IS. On the Ancient Map of the 
World preserved in Hereford Oatiiedral. as illustrative of the History of 
Geography in the Middle Ages. 14. On tne History of the English Language. 
10. On the Abacus, or Mediseval System of Arithmetic 18. On the Antiquity 
of Dates expressed in Arabic Numerals. 17. Bemarks on an Ivory Casket of 
the b^;inning of the Fourteenth Centuiy. 18. On the Carvings on the Stalls in 
Cathedral and Collegiate Churches. 19. Illustrations of some Questions relating 
to Architectural Antiquities--(a) Mediseval Architecture illustrated from lUu- 
minated Manuscripts : (b) A Word more on Mediaeval Bridge Builders : (c) On 
the Remains of proscribea Races in Mediseval and Modern Society, as explaining 
certain peculiarities in Old Churches. 20. On the Origin of Bhymes in Medi- 
«val Poetry, and its bearing on the Avithencity of the Early Welsh Poems. 21. 
On the History of the Drama in the Middle Ages. 22. On the Literature of the 
Troubadours. 23. On the History of Comic Literature during the Middle Ages. 
24. On the Satirical Literature of the Reformation. 

"Mr. Wright is a man who thinks for himself, and one who has evidently a 
title to do so. Some of the opinions published' in thece Essays are, he telLs us, 
the result of his own observations or reflections, and are contrary to what h^ve 
long been those of our own antiquaries and historians.**— Spectotor. 

*' Two volumes exceedingly valuable and important to all who are interested 
in the Arcliteology of the Middle Ages ; no mere compilations, but replete with 
fine reasonmg, new theories, and useful information, put in an intelligible 
manner on subjects that have been hitherto but imperfectly understood."'* 
London Rev. 
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WEIGHT (Thomas) Essays on the Literature, Popular Superstitloxufy 

and History of England in the Middle Ages. 2 vols, post B/vo^ 

jClegantlyijyrintedfCloth. 16s 
"Contents :— Essay 1. Anglo-Saxon Foetry^S.' Anglo-Nonnan Poetiy— & 
Chansons de Geste, or historical romances of the Middle Agea-A, Froverlw 
and Popular Sayin^i— 6. Anglo-Latin Poets of the Twelth Cenuiry— & Abelard 
and the SchoIasticPhilosophy— 7. Dr. Grimm's German Mvthology— 8. National 
Faiiy Mytiiology of England-— 9. Popular Superstitions or Modem Greece, and 
theirconnection with ti^e English— 10. Friar Rush and the Frolicsome Blves— 
Ij^ . Dunlop!s History of Fiction— 12. ESstory and Transmission of Popular 
Stories— 18. Poetry of History— U. Adventures of Hereward the Saxon-rdff. 
Story of Eustace the Monk— 16w- Histoiy of Folkd Fit2warin6^17. Populait 
Cycle or Robin Hood Ballads— 1& Conquest of Ireland by the Ai^lo-Normaoff 
—10. Old English Political Songs— 20. l)unbar, the Scottish Poet 

WittlGHl! (Thbmas) Biographia BritannicaLiteraria^ or Biography of 
Literary Charaoters of Great Britain and Ireland. Anolo- 
' Saxon Pebiod. ,Tidck Syo, doth. 68 {origiTuU price 12i) 

The Anglo-Norman Period. Thick Svo, doth, 68 (originai' 

price 12s) '■ 

Published under the superintendenee of the Council of the Royal Sodefy of 
liiterature.' 

There is no work in the English Language which gives the reader stSiSk a com* 
prehensive and connected History of tiie Literature of these periods. 

WRIGHT (Thomas) Wanderings of an An^tiquary, diiefly.upan the 
Traces of the Romans in Britain, many Ulus6r€ftion», post 8vD/ 
clo^ 4s 6d (ori^bial price 8s 6d) 

WRIGHT'S (Thomas) Saint Patrick's Purgatory, an Essay on the 
' Legends of Hell, Purgatory, and Paraidise, current during -'the- 

Middle Ages. Post i^Vo, cZo£^. 6s 
** It must be observed that this is not a mere account of St. Patrick's 
Purgatory, but a complete history of the legendis aUd superstitions relating to 
the subject, fix)m the earliest times, rescued fkom old MBS. as wellas ftom old 
printed books. Moreover, it embraces ajsingula^ chapter of literary history 
oisStted by VTarton and alt former writers wiw whom we are acquainted : and 
we think we may add, that it forms the best introduction to Dante that has yet 
been published." — Literary Ocuxtte. ^^ .. «•. . '<. i> - • 

"This appears tO bea curiou8~andeven amusbig book on the^ singular subject 
of Puraatory, in which the idle and fearftil dreams 'Of superstition are show^ to 
be first narrated as j^es, and tbeaL.appUed as-means of dedu^in|^the^6ral cha- 
ract^if of the age in which they preyt$l6d.**—Spedtatt>t. 

WRIGHTS (Thomas) Anecdota Literaria^ a CoUectipQ. of Shdrt 

Poems hi English, Lt^tin; and French, illustrat|lye of ..th^ Litera- 

< ture and History of England in' the Xlllth Century,, ^nd more 

• especiiJly of the Conditipn' and Manners of tl^ D^ercat OlaBsea 

<ii Sodiety. 8Vo, cloth, only 200 (w/)i^j9Hnte(f. fia ., ■ . Ac:- 

WROXETER The Roman City of Uricdnium at Wroxetcr, Salop ; 

illustrative of the History and Social Life pf o^r Romano** 

British forefathers. By J. Corbet Anderson. A handtome 

vqlunie,po8t 8vo,.y^h..numerow cuts daxLwn on Vfood from M 

dcttuxl objects by the author, 'esstftajdatik, "12s :6d • 

YORKSHIRE; -^ThiBHidtoiy of the Township of Meltbam, near. 

Huddersfield, by the late Rev. Joseph HnoHSS, edited with 

addition by C. H. Post 8vo, doth. 7erM 
Several otlier books relating to YoxlShire^ axe infteiqpeiitdtiirQfiigh this drtif*. 
Qgoe. 
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TWAMLET'S (C.) Historical and Deaoriptive Aoooant of Dudlflj 
Oastle in Staffordshire. Voet Syo, chtk. 4a 

B(XyrT (EeaoTj, MmkUr of AfutruAer Wak^^ Fcu^EccUntB Scoti- 
eanas ; the Suoeasion of Ministers to the Parish Churches of Soot- 
land, from the Reformation, A.D. 1560, to the present time. 
Fkut L Synod of Lothian and Tweedale. 4tou pp. 400, d, £1. 10s 
To be oomploted in 8 parts— the lecond ie now in the Printer's hands. 
" Tbs design ot tiie present work is to present a cranprehensive scooant of 
the SnooxBsioM ov Mivistkbs of the Church of Scotland, since the period of the 
Befonnation. An attempt is made to give some additional inteien by fDznish« 
lug incidental notices of their liyes, writings, and Ikmilies, whioh may prove 
useful to the Biographer, the Genealogist, and the HistoriaiL 

"The sources fhnn which the work has been compiled are the various 
records of Kirk SessiODS, Prerrtnteries, Synods, and General Assemblies i to- 
gether with the Books of Assignations, Presentations to Benefices, snd the 
Commissariat Begisters of Confirmed Testaments. From these authentic 
sources the infonnation here collected will, it is believed, be found as accniste 
as the utmost care can render it. Having been commenced at an eariy period 
of life, this work hss been proaecuted durinff all the time that could be spared 
from professional engagements for a period of nearly fifty years. 

** Some idea of the labour and continuous research involved in pr^Miing 
the work may be formed, when the Author states, that he has visited all the 
Presbyteries in the Churdi, and about seven hundred and sixty diflRaient Pa* 
riahes, for the purpose of examining the existing records. In tms way he has 
had an opportunity of searching eight hundred and sixty volumes of Presbyteiy, 
and one nundred volumes of Synod Becords, besides uxose of the Gknerid As- 
sembly, along with the early Bisters of Assignations and Presentations to 
Benefices, and about four hundred and thirty volumes of tiie Testament Begisters 
in the different Commissariats."— .Kxtract /ram Pr^/iaee, 

BEGOBDS of the Convenidon of the Royal Burghs of Scotland, with 
extracts from oi^er Records relating to the affiurs of the Burghs 
of Scotland, 1295-1597, edited by J. D. Mabwioe. 4to, pp. 600, 
dotli, only 150 printed for sale, £1. 10s 

PASSAGES from the Autobiography of a "Man op Kent," toge- 
ther with a few rough Pen and Ink Sketehes by the same hand 
of some of the people he has met, the changes he has seen, and 
the places he has visited, 1817-1865. Thick post 8vo. Cloth, 5b. 

EENRICK (Rev. John, CurcUor of Antiquities in the Museum at 

York, author of "Ancient Egypt under the Phuraohsy* ^* History 

of PhoBnicia,** &c.) Papers on subjects of ArchsBology and His- 

^OQCl^Bommunicated to the Yorkshire Philosophical Society. Syo, 

SJL 3b 6d. (Original price 9s.) 

Contents. 

The Rise, flttenslon, and Suppression of the Order of Knights Templar in 

Yorksmre. 
Historical Traditions of Fontefhtct Castle, inoluding an Bnquiiy into the Place 

and manner of Bichard the Second's Death. 
Belation of Coins to History, illustrated from Boman Coins found at Methal, 

in Yorkshire. 
The Causes of the Destruction of Classical Literature. 
The History of the Becovery of Classical Literature. 

The Beign of Trajan, illustiated by a monument Ot hifl lelga foUXUl at Todb 
Boman Wax Tablets found in Transylyaoia 
Xl«v Tmi's JDsj in AnctoBt Bomt. 
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HISTORY of the Hebrew Nation'and its Literature. By SAifUBb 
Shabfe, author of the History of Ancient Egypt^ &o. Post 
8yo, doih, 5s 

TEXTS from the Holy Bible explained by the Help of Ancient 
Monuments. By Samuel Shabpb, Author of Uie History df 
Egypt and other works. Post Svo, vnth 160 drawings on 
vood, chiefiy by Joseph Bokomi, Curator qf Soaw^i MuBCum, 
Post 8vo, cloth, 8s 6d (pub at Ss) 

ON THE Chronology of the Bible. By Samuel Shaefe, Author 
of the " History of Egypt>*' &c Fcp. 8vo, doth, • Is 6d 

AI&tiECTA Anglo-Saxonica : a Selection in Prose and Yerse, 
from Anglo-^ixon Authors of various Ages ; with a Glossary. 
Designed chiefly as a first book for studentis. By Bbnjamin 
Thobpb, F.S.A. A New Edition with oorreotionB and 
improvements. Post 8vOy doth, 7b 6d 

ENGLISH Retraced, or Remarks on the ''Breeches'' Bible (the 
Genevan Yendon) and the English of the present day. 
Post 8vo, doth, 2s (pub at 5s) 

An ingenions and instniotlye volume, the result of a good deal of reading. 

A GLOSSARY of the Cotswold (Gloucestershire) Dialect^ 
illustrated by examples from Ancient Authors. By the 
late Rev. Richard Webster Huntley, A.M., of Bozwell 
Court, Gloucestershire. Crown 8vo, doth, 2a 

A GLOSSARY of the Dialect of the district of Cleveland in the 
North Riding of Yorkshire. By the Rev. J. C. Atkinson, 
Incumbent of Danby. Thick sxnall 4to, 662 pages, do^ 
£1. is 

ON THE Dialect of Somersetshire, with a Glossary, Poems, &o., 
exemplifying the Dialect. By J. Jennings. Second Edition, 
edited by the Rev. J. K. Jennings. Fcp. 8vo, doth, 4s 6d 

A DICTIONARY of the LANGUAGE of SHAKESPEARE. 
By SwYFEN Jbrvis, of I^arlcuton ffaU Staffordshire. 4to, 
878 pp., in double columns^ 4to, doih (a cheap volume,) 12f 

The author died while the volume was in the press, when his friend the 
Rev. Alex. Dyce, the Shakesperlan scholar, completed it from the materials 
he had left 

TRANSACTIONS of the LOGGERVILLE LITERARY SO- 
CIETY. 8vo, pp. 174, vjUh many humorotu cuts, extra doth 
gilt edges. 7s 6d 

GENEALOGY of the Family of Cole, of Devon, and of those of 
its Branches which settled in Suffolk, Hants, Lincoln, 
Surrey, and Ireland. By James Edwin-Cole. 8yoy fio^ ; 

58 
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PORTRAITS of ninBtriooB PenonB in .English Histoiy, dn.wn 

by G. P. Harding, F.SJL, from Original Pictures, with 

Biographical and EQstorical Notices, by Thomas Moule^ 

- 'fi9.£iL» • In a handsome roy. 4to Tolame, htmnd in doth 

extra, bevelled edges, and gili leaves. £1. Is 

Contents ; King Henry VIII. and the Emperor Charles the lIRk. Sir 
Robert Dadoes', son of the Earl of Leieeaier. Qaeen Katherine cf Aragon. 
Sir William Bossell, Lord Bassell of Thomhaugh. Sir Anthoay Browne. 
Anthony Browne, Viscount MontoM. Margaret Carendlsh, Duchess of 
.^ifPfmUst' Sir Anthimgr Shirley. Sir Charles Scarborough, M.D. Hem^ 
Carey, Visoount Falkland. Flora Macdonald, the preserver of Prince Charl» 
Stuart ^niliam Lenthall. Speaker of the House of Commoner 1640. Edward 
Yere, BaH cf Ot^ford. William Qamden, Antiquary, Sir Thomas Browne, 
sifNohoieU, M.D. I 

Separate prints may he had on folio, India paper proofs 8s 0d.each. T 

EARLY ENGLAND and the Saxon English ; with some Notes 
on the Father-Stock of the Saxon-English, the Frisians. 
By W. Babnes, B.D., Author of Poems in the Dorset 

. JHOibdtt'kcyicc Fcpw 8to, doth. 8s -^ 

ANCIENT Rolls of Arms, No. 1., Glover's Roll of the Reign 
of Henry IIL Edited. by Goorge J. Armytage. 4to, vM 
' frontispiece cf Shields, Med. Price U. 

It is the intention of the Editor to bring out a series ot tJiese Bolls to 
the extent of a dozen or more, varying in price from 48 to lOs. No. IL 
will contain another Boll of we Beign of Henry III, in which nearly 700 
Coats are emblasoned. ' 

A HAND-BOOK to the Popular, Poetical, and Dramatic Litera- 

'* ture of England, from Gaxton the first English Printer, to 

the year 1660. By W. Caeew Hazlttt, one thicJc vol, 8vo, 

pp. 716, in double columns, half morocco, Roocburghe style. 

£1. lis 6d 

'— Laboe Paper, roysJ 8vo, half morocco, Roxburohs 

STYLE. £3. 3s 

It will be fonnd indispensable to Book-Collectors and Booksellers. It is 
far in advance of anything hitherto published on Old English Literature. 

A MARTYR TO BIBLIOGRAPHY : A Notice of the Life and 
Works of Joseph-Marie Qu^rard, the French Bibliographer. 
By Olphar Hamst. 8vo, doth {only 200 printed). 3s 6d 

HANDBOOK for FICTITIOUS NAMES, Being a Guide to 
Authors, chiefly of the Lighter Literature of the XlXth 
Century, who have written under assumed names ; and to 
Literary Forgers, Impostors, Plagiarists, and Imitators. By 
Olphar Hamst, Esq., Author of A Notice of the Life and 
Works of J. M. Q^4rard. 8vo, doth. 7s 6d 

Thick Paper (only 25 copies printed). 15s 

An excee iogly curious ^and interesting book on the bye ways of 
literature. . ' ' 
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